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IN TWO PARTS.—PART FIRST. 


I. 
THE HOUSEKEEPER AND THE STEWARD. 


66 ALT sea-water or oil, it’s all the same to 

you! Haven’t I put my lamp out long 
ago? Doesn't the fire on the hearth give light 
enough? Are your eyes so drowsy that they 
don’t see the dawn shining in upon us more and 
more brightly? The olives are not yet pressed, 
and the old oil is getting toward the dregs. Be- 
sides, you know how much fruit those abomina- 
ble thieves have stolen. But sparrows will carry 
grain into the barn before you'll try to save your 
master’s property !” 

So Semestre, the ancient housekeeper of Ly- 
sander of Syracuse, scolded the two maids, Chlo- 
ris and Dorippe, who, unheeding the smoking 
wicks of their lamps, were wearily turning the 
hand-mills. 

Dorippe, the younger of the two, grasped 
her disordered black tresses, over which thou- 
sands of rebellious little hairs seemed to weave a 
veil of mist, drew from the mass of curls failing 
on her neck a bronze arrow, with which she ex- 
tinguished the feeble light of both lamps, and, 
turning to the housekeeper, said : 

“There, then! We can’t yet tell a black 
thread from a white one, and I must put out 
the lamps, as if this rich house were a beggar’s 
hut. Two hundred jars of shining oil were 
standing in the storehouses a week ago. Why 
did the master let them be put on the ship and 
taken to Messina by his brother and Mopsus?” 

“And why isn’t the fruit gathered yet?” 
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asked Chloris. “The olives are overripe, and 
the thieves have an easy task, now the watch- 
men have gone to Messina as rowers. We must 
save by drops, while we own more gnarled olive- 
trees than there are days in the year. How 
many jars of oil might be had from the fruit that 
has dropped on the ground alone! The harvest 
at neighbor Protarch’s was over long ago, and if 
I were like Nealkes—” 

“There would probably be an end of sav- 
ing,” cried the housekeeper, interrupting the girl. 
“Well, I confess it wasn’t easy for me to part 
with the golden gift of the gods, but what could 
I do? Our master’s brother, Alciphron, wanted 
it, and there was a great barter. Alciphron is 
clever, and has a lucky hand, in which the liquid 
gold we press from the olives with so much toil, 
and keep so carefully, becomes coined metal. 
He’s like my own child, for I was his nurse. 
Here in the country we increase our riches by 
care, patience, and frugality, while the city mer- 
chant must have far-seeing eyes, and know how 
to act speedily. Even when a boy, my Alciphron 
was the wisest of Dionysius’s three sons, and, if 
there was anything sweet to be divided, always 
knew how to get the largest share. When his 
mother was alive, she once told the lad to give 
her the best of some freshly baked cakes, that 
she might take it to the temple for an offering, 
and what was his answer? ‘It will be well for 
me to taste them all, that I may be certain not 
to make a mistake’; and when Clytemnestra—” 

“Is Alciphron younger than our poor mas- 
ter?” interrupted Dorippe. 

“ They were sesame cakes with honey,” re- 
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plied the housekeeper, whose hearing was im- 
paired by age, and who therefore frequently 
misunderstood words uttered in a low tone. 
“ Is the linen ready for the wash?” 

“I didn’t ask about the cakes,” replied 
Dorippe, exchanging a mischievous glance with 
Chloris ; “ I only wanted to know—” 

“You girls are deaf; I’ve noticed it a long 
time,” interrupted the housekeeper. “You've 
grown hard of hearing, and I know why. Hun- 
dreds of times I’ve forbidden you to throw your- 
selves on the dewy grass in the evening, when 
you were heated by dancing. How often I get 
absurd answers, when I ask you anything!” 

The girls both laughed merrily. 

The higher voice of one mingled harmoni- 
ously with the deeper tones of her companion, 
and two pairs of dark eyes again met, full of 
joyous mirth, for they well knew who was deaf, 
and who had quicker hearing than even the 
nightingale, which, perched on the green fig-tree 
outside, was exultantly hailing the sunrise, now 
with a clear, flute-like warble, now with notés of 
melancholy longing. 

The housekeeper looked with mingled aston- 
ishment and anger at the two laughing girls, 
then clapped her hands loudly, exclaiming : 

“To work, wenches! You, Chloris, prepare 
the morning meal; and you, Dorippe, see if the 
master wants anything, and bring fresh wood for 
the fire. Stop your silly giggling, for laughing 
before sunrise causes tears at evening. I sup- 
pose the jests of the vineyard watchmen are still 
lingering in your heads. Now go, and don’t 
touch food till you’ve arranged your hair.” 

The girls, nudging each other, left the wo- 
men’s apartment, into which the dawn was now 
shining more brightly through the open roof. 

It was a stately room, surrounded by marble 
columns, which bore witness to the owner's 
wealth, for the floor was beautifully adorned with 
bright-hued pictures, mosaic work executed in 
colored stones by an artist from Syracuse. They 
represented the young god Dionysius, the Hyades 
surrounding him, and in colored groups all the 
gifts of the divinities who watch over fields and 
gardens, as well as those of the Nysian god. 
Each individual design, as well as the whole pic- 
ture, was inclosed in a framework of delicate 
lines. The hearth, over which Semestre now 
bent, to fan the glimmering embers with a goose- 
wing, was made of yellow marble. 

Dorippe now returned, curtly said that the 
master wanted to be helped into the open air, 
when the sun was higher, and brought, as she 
had been ordered, a fresh supply of gnarled olive- 
branches and pine-cones, which, kindling rapidly, 
coaxed the wood to unite its blaze with theirs. 

Glittering sparks flew upward from the crack- 


ling branches toward the open roof, and with 
them a column of warm smoke rose straight into 
the pure, cool morning air; but as the door of 
the women’s apartment now opened, the draught 
swept the gray, floating pillar sideways, directly 
toward Semestre, who was fanning the flames 
with her goose-wing. 

Coughing violently, she wiped her eyes with 
the edge of her blue peplum, and glanced angrily 
at the unbidden guest who ventured to enter the 
women’s apartment at this hour. 

As soon as she recognized the visitor she 
nodded pleasantly, though with a certain touch 
of condescension, and rose from her stool, but 
instantly dropped back on it again, instead of 
going forward to meet the new-comer. Then 
she planted herself still more firmly on her seat, 
and, instead of uttering a friendly greeting, 
coughed and muttered a few unintelligible words. 

“Give me a little corner by your fire, it’s a 
cold morning,” cried the old man in a deep voice. 
“Helios freezes his people before he comes, that 
they may be doubly grateful for the warmth he 
bestows.” 

“You are right,” replied Semestre, who had 
only understood a few of the old man’s words; 
“ people ought to be grateful for a warm fire; 
but why, at your age, do you go out so early, 
dressed only in your chiton, without cloak or 
sandals, at a season when the buds have scarcely 
opened on the trees. You people yonder are 
different from others in many respects, but you 
ought not to go without a hat, Jason; your hair 
is as white as mine.” 

“ And wholly gone from the crown,” replied 
the old man, laughing. “It’s more faithful to 
you women ; I suppose out of gratitude for the 
better care you bestow. I need neither hat, 
cloak, nor sandals! An old countryman doesn’t 
fear the morning chill. When a boy, I was as 
white as your master’s little daughter, the fair- 
faced Xanthe, but now head, neck, arms, legs, 
every part of me not covered by the woolen 
chiton, is brown as a wine-skin before it’s hung 
up in the smoke, and the dark hue is like a pro- 
tecting garment, nay better, for it helps me bear 
not only cold, but heat. There’s nothing white 
about me now, except the beard on my chin, the 
scanty hair on my head, and, thank the gods, 
these two rows of sound teeth.” 

Jason, as he spoke, passed his hard, brown 
finger over the upper and then the under row of 
his teeth; but the housekeeper, puckering her 
mouth in the attempt to hide many a blemish 
behind her own lips, answered : 

“ Your teeth are as faithful to you as our hair 
is to us, for men know how to use them more 
stoutly than women. Now show what you can 
do. We have a nice curd porridge, seasoned 
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with thyme, and some dried lamb for breakfast. 
If the girl hurries, you needn't wait long. Every 
guest, even the least friendly, is welcome to our 
house.” 

“I didn’t come here to eat,” replied the old 
man; “I’ve had my breakfast. There’s some- 
thing on my mind I would like to discuss with 
the clever housekeeper, nay, I ought to say the 
mistress of this house, and faithful guardian of 
its only daughter.” 

Semestre turned her wrinkled face toward the 
old man, opened her eyes to their widest extent, 
and then called eagerly to Dorippe, who was 
busied about the hearth, “‘ We want to be alone!” 

The girl walked slowly toward the door, and 
tried to conceal herself behind the projecting 
pillars to listen, but Semestre saw her, rose from 
her seat, and drove her out of doors with her 
myrtle staff, exclaiming: “ Let no one come in 
till I call. Even Xanthe must not interrupt us.” 

“You won’t stay alone, for Aphrodite and all 
the Loves will soon join such a pair,” cried the 
girl, as she sprang across the threshold, banging 
the door loudly behind her. 

“ What did she say?” asked Semestre, looking 
suspiciously after the laughing maiden. “The 
vexations one has to endure from those girls, 
Jason, can’t be described, especially since they’ve 
grown deaf.” 

“ Deaf?” asked the old man, in astonishment. 

“ Yes, they scarcely understand a word cor- 
rectly, and even Xanthe, who has just reached 
her seventeenth year, is beginning to be hard of 
hearing.” 

A smile flitted over Jason’s face, and, raising 
his voice to a louder tone, he said, flatteringly : 

“Every one can’t have senses as keen as 
yours, Semestre ; have you time to listen to me?” 

The housekeeper nodded assent, leaned 
against the column nearest the hearth, rested 
both hands on her staff, and bent forward to in- 
timate that she would listen attentively, and did 
not wish to lose a single word. 

Jason stood directly opposite, and, while thus 
measuring each other with their eyes, Semestre 
looked like a cautious cat awaiting the attack of 
the less nimble but stronger shepherd’s dog. 

“You know,” Jason began, “that when, long 
ago, we two, you as nurse and I as steward, came 
to this place; our present masters’ fine estates be- 
longed undivided to their father. The gods gave 
the old man three sons. The oldest, Alciphron, 
whom you nursed and watched through his boy- 
hood, went to a foreign land, became a great 
merchant in Messina, and, after his father’s death, 
received a large inheritance in gold, silver, and 
the city house at the port. The country estates 
were divided between Protarch and Lysander. 
My master, as the elder of the two, obtained the 


old house; yours built this new and elegant 
mansion. One son, the handsome Phaon, has 
grown up under our roof, while yours shelters the 
lovely Xanthe. My master has gone to Messina, 
not only to sell our oil and yours, but to speak to 
the guardian of a wealthy heiress, of whom his 
brother had written. He wants her for Phaon’s 
wife; but I think Phaon was created for Xanthe 
and Xanthe for him. There’s nothing lacking, 
except to have Hymen—” 

“To have Hymen unite them,” interrupted 
Semestre. “There’s no hurry about heiresses ; 
they don’t let themselves be plucked like black- 
berries. If she has scorned her country suitor, 
it may well seem desirable to Protarch and all of 
you that Xanthe should prove more yielding, for 
then our property would be joined with yours.” 

“It would be just the same as during Dio- 
nysius’s lifetime.” 

“ And you alone would reap the profit.” 

“ No, Semestre, it would be an advantage to 
both us and you; for, since your master had that 
unlucky fall from the high wall of the vineyard, 
the ruler’s eye is lacking here, and many things 
don’t go as they ought.” 

“People see what they want to see,” cried 
Semestre. “Our estates are no worse managed 
than yours.” 

“I only meant to say—” 

“That your Phaon seems to you well fitted 
to supply my master’s place. I think differently, 
and, if Lysander continues to improve, he’ll learn 
to use his limbs again.” 

“ An invalid needs rest, and, since the deaths 
of your mistress and mine, quarreling never 
ceases—" 

“ We never disturb the peace.” 

“ And quarreling is even more unpleasant to 
us than to you; but how often the shepherds and 
vine-dressers fight over the spring, which belongs 
to us both, and whose beautiful wall and marble 
bench are already damaged, and will soon be 
completely destroyed, because your master says 
mine ought to bear the expense of the work—” 

“And I daily strengthen him in this belief. 
We repaired the inclosing wall of the spring, and 
it’s only fair to ask Protarch to mend the masonry 
of the platform. We won't yield, and if you—” 

“If we refuse to do Lysander’s will, it will 
lead to the quarreling I would fain prevent by 
Phaon’s marriage with your Xanthe. Your mas- 
ter is in the habit of following your advice, as if 
you were his own mother. You nurse the poor 
invalid like one, and if you would only—” 

“ Lysander has other plans, and Phaon’s fa- 
ther is seeking an heiress for his son in Messina.” 

“ But surely not for the youth’s happiness, nor 
do I come to speak to you in Protarch’s name.” 

“So you invented the little plan yourself—I 
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am afraid without success, for I’ve already told 
you that my master has other views.” 

“Then try to win him to our side—no, not 
only to us, but to do what is best for the pros- 
perity of this house.” 

“Not for this house; only for yourselves. 
Your plan doesn’t please me.” 

“ Why not?” 

“I don’t wish what you desire.” 

“*T don’t wish’; that’s a woman's most con- 
vincing reason.” 

“It is, for at least I desire nothing I haven’t 
carefully considered. And you know Alciphron, 
in Syracuse, our master’s oldest brother, did not 
ask for the heiress, who probably seemed to him 
too insignificant for his own family, but wanted 
our girl for his son Leonax. We joyfully gave 
our consent, and, within a few days, perhaps to- 
morrow, the suitor will come from Messina with 
your master to see his bride.” 

“ Still, I stick to it: your Xanthe belongs to 
our Phaon, and, if you would act according to 
Dionysius’s wishes, like fair-minded people—” 

“ Isn’t Alciphron—the best and wisest of men 
—also Dionysius’s child? I would give his first- 
born, rather than any one else, this fruitful soil, 
and, when the rich father’s favorite, when Leonax 
once rules here by Xanthe’s side, there'll be no 
lack of means to rebuild the platform and renew 
a few marble benches.” 

Angered by these words, the old man indig- 
nantly exclaimed : 

“You add mockery to wrong. We know the 
truth. To please Alciphron, your foster-child, 
you would make us all beggars. If Lysander 
gives his daughter to Leonax it will be your work, 
yours alone, and we will—” 

Semestre did not allow herself to be intimi- 
dated, but, angrily raising her myrtle staff, inter- 
rupted Jason by exclaiming in a loud, tremulous 
voice : 

“You are right. This old heart clings to Al- 
ciphron, and throbs more quickly at the mere 
mention of its darling’s name; but verily you 
have done little to win our affection. Last au- 
tumn the harvest of new wine was more abun- 
dant than we expected. We lacked skins, and 
when we asked you to help us with yours—” 

“We said no, because we ourselves did not 
know what to do with the harvest.” 

“ And who shamefully killed my gray cat ?” 

“It entered Phaon’s dove-cote and killed the 
young of his best pair of cropper pigeons.” 

“It was a marten, not the good, kind crea- 
ture. You are unfriendly in all your acts, for 
when our brown hen flew over to you yesterday 
she was driven away with stones. Did Phaon 
mistake her for a vulture with sharp beak and 
powerful talons ?” 


“A maid-servant drove her away, because. 
since your master has been ill and no longer 
able to attend to business, your poultry daily 
feeds upon our barley.” 

“I’m surprised you don’t brand us as rob- 
bers!” cried Semestre. “ Yes, if you had beaten 
me yourself with a stick, you would say a dry 
branch of a fig or olive tree had accidentally 
fallen on my back. I know you well enough, 
and Leonax, Alciphron’s son, not your sleepy 
Phaon, whom people say is roaming about when 
he ought to be resting quietly in the house, shall 
have our girl for his wife. It’s not I who say 
so, but Lysander, my iord and master.” 

“ Your will is his,” replied Jason. “ Far be it 
from me to wound the sick man with words, but 
ever since he has been ill you’ve played the mas- 
ter, and he ought to be called the housekeeper. 
Ay, you have more influence under this roof 
than any one else, but Aphrodite and Eros are a 
thousand times more powerful, for you rule by 
pans, spits, and soft pillows—they govern hearts 
with divine, irresistible omnipotence.” 

Semestre laughed scornfully, and, striking the 
hard stone floor with her myrtle staff, exclaimed : 

“My spit is enough, and perhaps Eros is 
helping it with his arrows, for Xanthe no longer 
asks for your Phaon, any more than I fretted for 
a person now standing before me when he was 
young. Eros loves harder work. People who 
grow up together and meet every day, morning, 
noon, and night, get used to each other as the 
foot does to the sandal, and the sandal to the 
foot, but the heart remains untouched. But 
when a handsome stranger, with perfumed locks 
and costly garments, suddenly meets the maiden, 
Aphrodite’s little son fits an arrow to his golden 
bow.” 

“But he doesn’t shoot,” cried Jason, “ when 
he knows that another shaft has already pierced 
the maiden’s heart. Any man can win any girl, 
except one whose soul is filled with love for an- 
other.” 

“ The gray-headed old bachelor speaks from 
experience,” retorted Semestre, quickly. “ And 
your Phaon! If he really loved our girl, how 
could he woo another or have her wooed for 
him? It comes to the same thing. But I don't 
like to waste so many words. I know our Xanthe 
better than you, and she no more cares for her 
playfellow than the column on the right side of 
the hearth yearns toward the one on the left, 
though they have stood together under the same 
roof so long.” 

“ Do you know what the marble feels?” 

“ Nothing, Jason, nothing at all; that is, just 
as much as Xanthe feels for Phaon. But what's 
that noise outside the door ?” 

The housekeeper was still talking, when one 
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of the folding doors opened a little, and Dorippe 
called through the crack : 

“May we come in? Here’s a messenger 
from Protarch.” 

“ Admit him,” cried Semestre, eagerly. The 
door flew wide open, and the two girls entered 
the women’s apartment with Mopsus, the broth- 
er of the lively Chloris. The latter was clinging 
to his arm, and as he came into the hall removed 
the broad-brimmed traveling-hat from his brown 
locks, while dark-skinned Dorippe went behind 
him and pushed the hesitating youth across the 
threshold, as a boat is launched into the sea. 

In reply to the housekeeper’s excited ques- 
tions, he related that Protarch had sold his mas- 
ter’s oil at Messina for as high a price as his 
own, bought two new horses for his neighbor 
Cleon, and sent Mopsus himself forward with 
them. If the wind didn’t change, he would ar- 
rive that day, 

While speaking, he drew from the girdle 
which confined his blue chiton, bordered with 
white, around his waist, a strip of papyrus, and 
handed it to Semestre with a greeting from his 
master. 

The housekeeper looked at both sides of the 
yellow sheet, turned it over and over, held it close 
to her eyes, and then glanced hesitatingly at Ja- 
son. He would know that she could not read ; 
but Xanthe could decipher written sentences, 
and the young girl must soon appear at breakfast. 

“ Shall I read it ?” asked the old man. 

“I could do so myself, if I chose,” replied 
the housekeeper, drawing her staff over the floor 
in sharp and blunt angles, as if she were writing. 
“I could, but I don’t like to hear news on an 
empty stomach, and what is said in this letter 
concerns myself, I should suppose, and nobody 
else.—Go and call Xanthe to breakfast, Dorippe.” 

“I know what is in it,” cried the girl, reluc- 
tant to part from her companion’s brother, whom 
she loved, and who still had a great deal to tell 
her about his journey to Messina. “ Mopsus has 
told us. Our master’s nephew, Leonax, Alci- 
phron’s son, will accompany his uncle and stay 
for a week or longer as a guest, not over yonder 
with Protarch, but here in our house. He isa 
handsome youth, even taller than Phaon, and 
Mopsus says Alciphron’s wife, by our master’s 
request, dipped deep into his purse at Messina, 
and bought from her husband’s merchant friends 
gold bracelets and women’s garments, such as 
matrons wear.” 

At these words a smile of joy and hope flitted 
over Semestre’s wrinkled face, like a spring breeze 
Sweeping across a leafless garden. She no longer 
thought of the harm a piece of news might do 
her empty stomach, and, while mentally seeing 
the flutter of a matron’s beautiful dark garment 


and the flash of Xanthe’s rich dowry, eagerly 
asked the welcome messenger : 

“Does she speak the truth? 
this about the robes ?” 

“I brought the clothes myself,” replied Mop- 
sus, “and packed them in a beautiful chest in- 
laid with ivory, like those newly wedded youths 
receive with the bridal dowry. Praxilla, the 
handsome sister of Alciphron’s wife, also gave—” 

“Go and call Xanthe!” cried Semestre, inter- 
rupting the messenger. She had laughed softly 
several times while listening to his tale, and, when 
the girls hastily withdrew with Mopsus, cast a 
triumphant glance at Jason. 

Then, remembering how much was to be 
done to make fitting preparation for the young 
suitor Leonax, she called loudly : 

“ Dorippe—Chloris ! Chloris—Dorippe !” 

Neither of the maidens seemed to hear, and, 
when obliged to resign all hope of an answer, she 
shrugged her shoulders and turning to Jason said : 

“So young and so deaf; it is sad. Poor 
girls!” 

“ They like Mopsus better than you, and don’t 
wish to hear,” replied Jason, laughing. 

“ They can’t,” said Semestre, angrily. ‘“ Mop- 
sus is a bold, good-for-nothing fellow, whom I’ve 
often wanted to drive out of the house, but I 
should like to see the person who refused me 
obedience. As for your proposal, you have now 
heard distinctly enough that our girl is intended 
for Leonax.” 

“ But suppose Xanthe doesn’t want Leonax, 
and prefers Phaon to the stranger?” 

“ Alciphron’s son a ‘stranger’ on the estates 
of his ancestors !” exclaimed Semestre. ‘“ What 
don’t we hear? But I must go to work to pre- 
pare the best possible reception for Leonax, that 
he may feel from the first he is no stranger here, 
but perfectly at home. Now go, if you choose, 
and offer sacrifices to Aphrodite, that she may 
join the hearts of Xanthe and Phaon. I'll stick 
to my spit.” 

“Then you'll be in the right place,” cried 
Jason, “ but you’re not yet turning it for Leonax’s 
wedding feast.” 

“ And I promise you I'll prepare the roast for 
Phaon’s,” retorted Semestre, “but not until the 
sacrifice of an animal I’m fattening myself in- 
duces the foam-born goddess to kindle in Xanthe’s 
heart sweet love for Leonax. 


And what is 


—_——~—_ 
II. 
XANTHE. 


“ XANTHE, Xanthe!” called Semestre, a short 
time after. “Xanthe! Where is the girl?” 
The old woman had gone into the garden. 
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Knowing how to use time to advantage, and 
liking to do two things at once, while looking for 
her nursling and repeatedly shouting the girl's 
name, she was gathering vegetables and herbs, 
on which the dew of early morning still glittered 
brightly. 

While thus occupied, she was thinking far 
more of her favorite’s son and the roast meats, 
cakes, and sauces to be prepared for him, than of 
Xanthe. 

She wanted to provide for Leonax all the 
dishes his father had specially liked when a child, 
for what a father relishes, she considered, will 
please his children. 

Twenty times she had stooped to pluck 
fresh lavender, green lettuce, and young, red 
turnips, and each time, while straightening her- 
self again by her myrtle staff, as well as a 
back bent by age would allow, called “ Xanthe, 
Xanthe !” 

Though she always threw her head back so 
far that the sun shone into her open mouth, and 
the power of her lungs was not small, no answer 
came. This did not make her uneasy, for the 
girl could not be far away, and Semestre was 
used to calling her name more than once before 
she obeyed. 

True, to-day the answer was delayed longer 
than usual, The maiden heard the old woman’s 
shrill, resounding voice very clearly, but heeded 
it no more than the cackling of the hens, the 
screams of the peacocks, and the cooing of the 
doves in the courtyard. 

The housekeeper, she knew, was calling her 
to breakfast, and the bit of dry bread she had 
taken with her was amply sufficient to satisfy her 
hunger. Nay, if Semestre had tempted her with 
the sweetest cakes, she would not have left her 
favorite nook by the spring now. 

This spring gushed from the highest rock on 
her father’s estate. She often went there, espe- 
cially when her heart was stirred, and it was a 
lovely spot. 

The sparkling water rushed from a cleft in 
the rocks, and, on the left of the little bench, 
where Xanthe sat, formed a clear, transparent 
pool, whose edges were inclosed by exquisitely 
polished, white-marble blocks. Every reddish 
pebble, every smooth bit of snowy quartz, every 
point and furrow and stripe on the pretty shells 
on its sandy bottom, was as distinctly visible as 
if held before the eyes on the palm of the hand, 
and yet the water was so deep that the gold 
circlet sparkling above the elbow on Xanthe’s 
round arm, nay, even the gems confining her 
peplum on the shoulder, would have been wet 
had she tried to touch the bottom-of the basin 
with the tips of her fingers. 

The water was green and clear as crystal, 








into which, while molten, bits of emeralds had 
been cast to change them into liquid drops. 

Farther on it flowed through a channel choked 
with all kinds of plants. Close by the edges of 
the rivulet, which rushed swiftly down to the 
valley, drooped delicate vines, that threw their 
tendrils over the stones and flourished luxuriantly 
in the rocks amid thick, moist clumps of moss. 
Dainty green plants, swayed to and fro by the 
plashing water, grew everywhere on the bottom 
of the brook, and, wherever on its course it could 
flow more smoothly, ferns, nodding gracefully, 
surrounded it like ostrich-feathers waving about 
the cradle of a royal babe. 

Xanthe liked to watch the stream disappear 
in the myrtle-grove. 

When, sitting in her favorite nook, she turned 
her eyes downward, she overlooked the broad 
gardens and fields of her father and uncle, 
stretching on the right and left of the stream 
along the gentle slope of the mountain, and the 
narrow plain by the sea. 

The whole scene resembled a thick woolen 
carpet, whose green surface was embroidered 
with white and yellow spots, or one of the bas- 
kets young maidens bear on their heads at the 
feast of Demeter, and in which, piled high above 
the edge, light and dark hued fruit gleams forth 
from leaves of every tint. 

Groves of young pomegranate and myrtle 
trees, with vigorous shoots, stood forth in strong 
relief against the silvery gray-green foliage of the 
gnarled olive-trees. 

Fragrant roses, glowing with a scarlet hue, 
as if the sun’s fiery kiss had called them to life, 
adorned bushes and hedges, while, blushing faint- 
ly, as if a child’s lips had waked them from slum- 
ber, the blossoms of the peach and almond glim- 
mered on the branches of the trees. 

Tiny young green leaves were growing from 
the oddly interwoven branches of the fig-trees, to 
which clung the swelling pouches of the fruit. 
Golden lemons glittered amid their strong, brill- 
iant foliage, which had survived the winter sea- 
son; and long rows of blackish-green cypresses 
rose straight and tall, like the grave voices of the 
chorus amid the joyous revel. To Xanthe, gaz- 
ing downward, her father’s pine-wood seemed 
like a camp full of arched, round tents, and, if she 
allowed her eyes to wander farther, she beheld 
the motionless sea, whose broad surface, on this 
pleasant morning, sparkled like poJished sapphire, 
and everywhere seemed striving to surpass with 
its own blue the color of the clear sky. Ever and 
anon, like a tiny silver cloud floating across the 
firmament, white sails glided by. 

Pleasant green hills framed this lovely view. 
On their well-cultivated slopes appeared here the 
white, glimmering walls of a temple ; yonder vil- 
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lages, houses, and cottages, like the herds and 
single sheep that lie half concealed by dense 
foliage. 

Garlands of flowers surround the heads of 
happy mortals, and here the house of every 
wealthy land-owner was inclosed by a hedge or 

en. 

Behind the hills rose the sharply cut outlines 
of the naked cliffs of the lofty, distant moun- 
tains, and the snowy head of sleeping Mount 
Etna gleamed brightly through the mist. 

Now, in the early morning, sea and garden, 
hills and distant mountains were covered with a 
delicate veil of indescribable hue. It seemed as 
if the sea had furnished the warp of this fabric, 
and the golden sun the woof. 

The scene was wondrously beautiful, but 
Xanthe had not gone to the spring to gaze at 
the landscape ; nay, she scarcely knew that it was 
lovely. 

When the sea shone with the hue of the sky 
and lay motionless, as it did to-day, she thought 
Glaucus, the god of the blue sea, was sunning 
himself in pleasant slumber. 

On other bright days when the waves and 
surges swelled, white foam crowned their crests, 
and a never-ending succession of breakers dashed 
upon the shore, she believed the fifty daughters 
of Nereus were pursuing their sports under the 
clear water. 

They were all lovely women, and full of exu- 
berant gayety. 

Some rocked quietly on the gleaming waves, 
others boldly swung themselves on the backs of 
the bearded Tritons, and merrily urged them 
through the flood. 

When the surf beat roaring on the strand, 
Xanthe thought she could hear these creatures 
guiding their course with their scaly tails and 
blowing into shells, and many a glimmering 
foam-crest on a deep-blue wave was no trans- 
parent bubble—no, the girl distinctly saw that 
it was the white neck, the gleaming arm, or the 
snowy foot of one of Nereus’s daughters. She 
believed that she clearly distinguished them 
sporting joyously up and down through the azure 
water, now plunging into the depths with their 
feet, and now with their heads foremost, anon 
floating gently on the surface of the waves. One 
held out her hand to another, and in so doing 
their beautiful, rounded arms often gleamed be- 
neath the crest of a surge. 

Every day they practiced new games, as the 
sea never looks precisely the same; each hour 
it changed its hue, here, there, and everywhere. 
Light streaks, like transparent, bluish-green 
gauze, often ran through the darker surface, 
which resembled a purplish blue mantle of some 


Costly Phoenician stuff; the waves could flash 


black as the eye of night, and white as Leu- 
cothea’s neck. 

Then Amphitrite appeared, with floating hair 
and resonant voice, and beside her Poseidon with 
his four steeds. 

Frowning sullenly, he struck them sharply 
with his lash, which whistled through the air, 
and angrily thrust his trident deep into the sea. 
Instantly the waves took hues of lighter brown, 
deeper yellow, and cloudy gray, and the sea wore 
the aspect of a shallow pond with muddy bot- 
tom, into which workmen hurl blocks of stone. 
The purity of the water was sadly dimmed, and 
the billows dashed foaming toward the sky, 
threatening in their violent assault to shatter the 
marble dike erected along the shore. The Ne- 
reids, trembling, took refuge in the ever-calm 
depths, the Tritons no longer used their hollow 
shells to blow gentle harmonies; nay, they sent 
forth crashing war-songs, as if some hostile cita- 
del were to be assailed ; while Amphitrite thrust 
both hands into her long, fluttering hair, and 
with outstretched head uttered her furious roar. 

But to-day the sea was calm, and when Xan- 
the had reached the spring the edges of the 
milk-white, light, fleecy clouds, towering one 
above another on the summits of the loftier 
mountains, were still glowing with a rosy light. 
It was the edge of the garment of the vanishing 
Eos, the leaves of the blossoms scattered by the 
Hours in the pathway of the four steeds of He- 
lios, as they rose from the sea. 

‘The first slanting rays of sunlight now touched 
the tall cypresses on the hill, the trees in the gar- 
den swayed in the soft breath of the morning 
breeze, and Xanthe nodded to them, for she 
thought the beautiful Dryads living in the trees 
were greeting each other. 

Often, with a brief prayer, she laid flowers or 
a round cake on the altar that stood beside her 
seat, and which her ancestor had erected to the 
nymph of the spring—but to-day she had not 
come for this. 

Then what brought her to the hill so early ? 
Did she visit the spring to admire her own image 
in its mirror-like surface ? 

At home she was rarely permitted such an 
indulgence, for, whenever she looked in the pol- 
ished metal disk, Semestre used to say : 

“If a girl often peers into such useless things, 
she'll certainly see a fool’s image in them.” 

Forbidden things are charming, yet Xanthe 
rarely looked into this liquid mirror, though she 
might have enjoyed gazing at it frequently, for 
her figure was tall and slender as the trunk of a 
cypress, her thick fair hair glittered like gold, the 
oval of hex face was exquisitely rounded, long 
lashes shaded the large blue eyes that could con- 
ceal no emotion which stirred her soul, and when 
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she was alone seemed to ask, “ What have the 
gods allotted for my future?” Yet in their gaze 
might often be read the answer, “Something 
delightful, surely.” 

And yet Xanthe did not come to the spring 
to paint pictures of her future; on the contrary, 
she came to be sad, and shed tears unrebuked. 
She did not weep passionately, but the big salt 
drops welled slowly from her eyes and ran down 
her young cheeks, as drop after drop of shining 
sap flows down the trunk of a wounded birch- 
tree. 

Yes, Xanthe felt very sorrowful, yet every- 
thing that surrounded her was so bright, and at 
her home laughter was rarely silent, while her 
own often rang out no less merrily than that of 
lively Chloris and dark-skinned Dorippe. 

Her sick father, now slowly recovering, could 
refuse her nothing, and, if Semestre tried to do 
so, Xanthe usually succeeded in having her own 
way. There was no lack of festivals and joyous 
dances, and to none of her companions did the 
youths offer more beautiful ribbons, to no one in 
the circle did they prefer to offer their hands. 
She was the fairest of all the maidens far and 
near, and Ismene, Phryxus’s wife, had said that 
her laughter was gay enough to make a cripple 
dance. Ismene had a daughter herself just Xan- 
the’s age, so it must probably have been true. 

Then why, in the name of all the gods, was 
Xanthe sad ? 

Is any cause required to explain it ? 

Must a maiden have met with misfortune, to 
make her feel a longing to weep ? 

Certainly not. 

Nay, the gayest rattle-brain is the least likely 
to escape such a desire. 

When the sky has long shone with unclouded 
splendor, and the air is so wonderfully clear that 
even the most distant mountain-peaks are dis- 
tinctly visible, rain is not long delayed ; and who 
can laugh heartily a long time without finally 
shedding tears like a mourner ? 

Whoever endures a severe though not the 
deepest affliction, whoever is permitted to reach 
the topmost summit of joy, and a girl who feels 
love—these three Heaven favors with the bless- 
ing of tears. 

Had Eros’s arrow struck Xanthe’s young 
heart too? 

It was possible, though she would not con- 
fess it even to herself, and only yesterday had 
denied it, without the quiver of an eyelash. 

Yet, if she did love a youth, and for his sake 
had climbed to the spring, he must doubtless 
dwell in the reddish house, standing on a beau- 
tiful level patch of ground on the right of the 
brook, between the sea and the spring; for she 
glanced toward it again and again, and, except 





aged steward Jason, and Phaon, her uncle’s son. 
Protarch himself had gone to Messina, with his 
own and her father’s oil. 

To age is allotted the alms of reverence, to 
youth the gift of love, and, of the three men who 
lived in the house on Xanthe’s right hand, only 
one could lay claim to such a gift, and he had 
an unusually good right to do so. 

Xanthe was thinking of Phaon as she sat 
beside the spring, but her brow wore such a 
defiant frown that she did not bear the most 
distant resemblance to a maiden giving herself 
up to tender emotions, 

Now the door of the reddish house opened, 
and, rising hastily, she looked toward it. A slave 
came cautiously out, bearing a large jar with 
handles, made of brown clay, adorned with black 
figures. 

What had the high-shouldered graybeard 
done, that she stamped her foot so angrily on 
the ground, and buried the upper row of her 
snow-white teeth deep in her under lip, as if 
stifling some pang ? 

No one is less welcome than the unbidden 
intruder, who meets us in the place of some one 
for whom we ardently long, and Xanthe did not 
wish to see the slave, but Phaon, his master’s 
son. 
She had nothing to say to the youth; she 
would have rushed away if he had ventured to 
seek her by the spring, but she wanted to see 
him, wanted to learn whether Semestre had told 
the truth, when she said Phaon intended to 
marry a wealthy heiress, whose hand his father 
was seeking in Messina. The housekeeper had 
declared the night before that he only wooed 
the ugly creature for the sake of her money, and 
now took advantage of his father’s absence to 
steal out of the house evening after evening, as 
soon as the fire was lighted on the hearth. And 
the fine night-bird did not return till long past 
sunrise, no doubt from mad revels with that 
crazy Hermias and other wild fellows from Syra- 
cuse. They probably understood how to loosen 
his slow tongue. 

Then the old woman described what occurred 
at such banquets, and when she mentioned the 
painted flute-players, with whom the dissipated 
city youths squandered their fathers’ money, and 
the old housekeeper called attention to the fact 
that Phaon already wandered about as stupidly 
and sleepily as if he were a docile pupil of the 
notorious Hermias, Xanthe fairly hated her, and 
almost forgot the respect she owed to her gray 
hair, and told her to her face she was a liar and 
slanderer. 

But the girl had been unable to speak, for 
Phaon’s secret courtship of the Messina heiress 
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had deeply wounded her pride, and he really did 
look more weary and dreamy than usual. 

Semestre’s praises of her cousin, the young 
Leonax, Xanthe had heard as little as the chirp- 
ing of the crickets on the hearth, and ere the 
housekeeper had finished speaking she rose, and, 
without bidding hes good-night, turned her back 
and left the women’s apartment. 

Ere lying down to rest in her own room, she 
paced up and down before her couch, then be- 
gan to loosen her thick hair so carelessly that 
the violent pulling actually hurt her, and tied sq 
tightly under her chin the pretty scarlet kerchief 
worn over her golden tresses at night to prevent 
them from tangling, that she was obliged to un- 
fasten it again to keep from stifling. 

The sandals, from which she had released her 
slender feet, and which, obedient to her dead 
mother’s teaching, she usually placed beside the 
chair where her clothes lay smoothly folded, she 
flung into a corner of the room, still thinking 
of Phaon, the Messina heiress, and her play- 
fellow’s shameful conduct. She had intended 
to discover whether Semestre spoke the truth, 
and in the stillness of the night consider what 
she must do to ascertain how much Phaon was 
concerned in his father’s suit. 

But the god Morpheus willed otherwise, for 
scarcely had Xanthe laid down to rest, extin- 
guished her little lamp, and wrapped herself 
closely in the woolen coverlet, when sleep over- 
powered her. 

The young girl waked just before sunrise, in- 
stantly thought of Phaon, of the heiress, and 
of Semestre’s wicked words and hastily went 
out to the spring. 

From there she could see whether her uncle’s 
son returned home from the city with staggering 
steps, or would, as usual, come out of the house 
early in the morning to curry and water his 
brown steeds, which no slave was ever permitted 
to touch. 

But he did not appear, and, in his place, 
the high-shouldered servant entered the court- 
yard. 
If the young girl was usually sad here, be- 
cause she liked to be melancholy, to-day grief 
pierced her heart like a knife, and the bit of white 
bread she raised to her lips because, with all her 
sorrow, she was hungry, tasted bitter, as if dipped 
in wormwood. She had no need to salt it; the 
tears that fell on it did that. 

Xanthe heard the housekeeper’s calls, but 
did not obey immediately, and perhaps would 
not have heeded them at all if she had not noticed 
—yes, she was not mistaken—that, in the full 
meaning of the words, she had begun to weep 
like a chidden child. 

She was weeping for anger ; and soon it vexed 


her so much to think that she should cry, that 
fresh tears streamed down her cheeks. 

But not many, for, ere her beautiful eyes grew 
red, they were dry again, as is the custom of eyes 
when they are young and see anything new. 

Two children, a vineyard-watchman’s son and 
a herdsman’s little daughter, approached the 
spring, talking loudly together. 

They had decked themselves with fresh, green 
vines twined about their necks and bosoms, and 
were now going to sail a little boat made of bark 
in the tiny, walled pool into which the spring 
flowed. 

The boy had been the owner of the boat, but 
had given it to the little girl the day before, and 
now refused to deliver it, unless she would give 
him in exchange the shining shells her big brother 
had found, cleaned, and fastened around her little 
brown arm with a string. The boy persisted in 
his demand, stretching out his hand for the shells, 
while the little girl, with sobs and tears, defended 
herself. 

Xanthe, unobserved by the children, became 
a witness of this contest between might and 
right, hastily stepped between the combatants, 
gave the boy a blow on the shoulder, took the 
boat away, handed it to the little maiden, and, 
turning to the latter, said : 

“Now, play quietly together, and, if Syrus 
doesn’t let you keep the boat and the shells, come 
to me, poor Stephanion.” 

So saying, she wiped the little girl’s eyes with 
her own skirt, seized her by the shoulder, grasped 
the boy’s black curls, pressed the two little ones 
toward each other with gentle violence, and com- 
manded : 

“ Now, kiss each other!” 

The little girl dutifully obeyed the bidding, 
but the kiss the boy gave his playmate strongly 
resembled a blow with the mouth. 

Xanthe laughed merrily, turned her back on 
the children, and went slowly down into the 
valley. 

During her walk all sorts of little incidents 
flashed through her mind with the speed of light- 
ning ; memories of the days when she herself was 
a little girl and Phaon had played with her daily, 
as the curly-headed Syrus now did with the 
herdsman’s daughter. 

But all the scenes swiftly conjured up before 
her mental vision were very different from that 
just witnessed. 

Once, when she had said that the brook 
couldn’t bear to the sea all the leaves and flowers 
she tossed in, Phaon only smiled quietly, but the 
next day she found, fastened to an axis, a wooden 
cross he had carved himself and fixed between 
some stones. The stream swept against the 
broad surfaces of the spokes and forced it to turn 
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constantly. For weeks both enjoyed the success- 
ful toy, but he did not ask a word of thanks, nor 
did she utter any, only eagerly showed her pleas- 
ure, and that was enough for Phaon. 

If she began to build a house of sand and 
stones with him, and it was not finished at once, 
when they went to play next day she found it 
roofed and supplied with a little garden, where 
twigs were stuck in the sand for trees, and red 
and blue buds for flowers. He had made the 
seat by the spring for her, and also the little steps 
on the seashore, by whose aid it was possible to 
enter dry-shod the boat her playfellow had painted 
with brilliant hues of red and blue, because a 
neighbor's gay skiff had pleased her fancy. 

She now thought of these and many similar 
acts, and that he had never promised her any- 
thing, only placed the finished article before her 
as a matter of course. 

It had never entered his mind to ask compen- 
sation for his gifts or thanks for his acts, like 
curly-headed Syrus. Silently he rendered her 
service after service ; but, unfortunately, at this 
hour Xanthe was not disposed to acknowledge it. 

People grow angry with no one more readily 
than the person from whom they have received 
many favors which they are unable to repay; 
women, no matter whether young or old, resem- 
ble goddesses in the fact that they cheerfully ac- 
cept every gift from a man as an offering that is 
their due, so long as they are graciously disposed 
toward the giver, but to-day Xanthe was inclined 
to be vexed with her playmate. 

A thousand joys and sorrows, shared in com- 
mon, bound them to each other, and in the far- 
thest horizons of her recollections lay an event 
which had given her affection for him a new di- 
rection. His mother and hers had died on the 
same day, and since then Xanthe had thought it 
her duty to watch over and care for him, at first, 
probably, only as a big live doll, afterward in a 
more serious way. And now he was deceiving 
her and going to ruin. Yet Phaon was so entirely 
different from the wild fellows in Syracuse. 

From a child he had been one of those who 
act without many words. He liked to wander 
dreamily in lonely paths, with his large, dark eyes 
fixed on the ground. 











He rarely spoke, unless questioned. 
Never did he boast of being able to accom- 
plish, or having successfully performed, this or 
that feat. 

He was silent at his work, and, even while 
engaged in merry games, set about a task slowly, 
but completed whatever he undertook. 

He was welcome in the wrestling-ring and at 
the dance, for the youths respected his strength, 
grace, dexterity, and the quiet way in which he 
silenced wranglers and boasters ; while the maid- 
ens liked to gaze into the handsome dreamer’s 
eyes, and admired him, though even in the mad- 
dest whirl of the dance he remained passionless, 
moving lightly in perfect time to the measures of 
the tambourine and double flute. 

True, many whom he forgot to notice railed 
at his silent ways, and even Xanthe had often 
been sorely vexed when his tongue failed to utter 
a single word of the significant stories told by his 
eyes. Ay, they understood how to talk! When 
his deep, ardent gaze rested upon her, unwaver- 
ing, but glowing and powerful as the lava-stream 
that sweeps every obstacle from its still, noiseless 
course, she believed he was not silent from pov- 
erty of mind and heart, but because the feelings 
that moved him were so mighty that no mortal 
lips could clothe them in words. 

Nevertheless, to-day Xanthe was angry with 
her playfellow, and a maiden’s wrath has two 
eyes—one blind, the other keener than a fal- 
con’s. , 

What she usually prized and valued in Phaon 
she now did not see at all, but distinguished every 
one of his defects. 

True, he had shown her much affection with- 
out words, but he was certainly as mute as a fish, 
and would, doubtless, have boasted and asked for 
thanks like anybody else, if indolence had not 
fettered his stiff tongue. 

Only a short time ago she was obliged to give 
her hand to lanky Pollux, because Phaon came 
forward too slowly. He was sleepy, a foolish 
dreamer, and she would tell him it would be bet- 
ter for him to stretch himself comfortably on his 
couch and continue to practice silence, rather 
than woo foreign maidens and riot all night with 
dissipated companions. 
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MYSTERIES AND 


_ are few occupations more interesting 
to the lover of the drama than that of trac- 
ing its rise and progress, from its earliest devel- 
opments to the full-blown rose of poesy that 
flourished in the Elizabethan age in England, 
and in the reign of Louis XVI in France. A 
recent volume from the French press enables the 
student to pursue the study, so far as regards 
the early Mystery- and Miracle-Plays, with a full- 
ness hitherto practically impossible to the ordi- 
nary reader.* 

In France as elsewhere the drama had a re- 
ligious origin. The Church of the primitive 
Christians was the sworn foe to all theatrical rep- 
resentations, and rightly so in view of the hor- 
rors of the arena in ancient Rome and the uni- 
versal immorality of such spectacles. But with 
the progress of time the Church became, not 
only the temple for the people’s worship, but al- 
most their only source of intellectual enjoyment. 
The natural tendency of humanity toward dra- 
matic representation found vent in the ceremoni- 
als of religion. In the year 1000 of the Christian 
era this taste received full development and sat- 
isfaction in the establishment of the so-called 
liturgic drama. This drama at first consisted 
simply in the recitation by the priests before the 
altar of various Scripture-scenes and episodes, 
solely in Latin in the beginning, but soon versifi- 
cation and the vulgar tongue took the place of 
the stately Latin prose of the Bible. Though 
these dramas were given in the churches or the 
monasteries, profane and mythological ideas and 
personages were speedily introduced into them, 
and mark the period of the decadence of the 
liturgic drama and its final development into the 
form of the mystery. The most famous of these 
earlier dramas are these representing the Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds and the parable of the 
Wise and Foolish Virgins. This last is the first 
of the ancient dramas that was written partly in 
French instead of wholly in Latin, and it pos- 
sesses a very considerable degree of literary 
merit. The custom of giving these dramas from 
Scripture in the churches has continued in some 
parts of Europe down to our own days; sacred 
pastorals being still performed in the churches 
during the Christmas holidays in the south of 
France, and particularly at Marseilles. 

The gradual emancipation of the drama from 
the hands of the clergy brought about the devel- 
opment and firm establishment of the mystery. 

* Les Mystéres. By L. Petit de Julleville. 
Hachette & Co. 
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At first the pieces were performed, though not 
zn the church, at least in front of it, and, though 
written in the vulgar tongue and without strict 
regard to the facts of Scripture, the personages 
and incidents continued to be wholly Biblical. 
The earliest known of these pieces is called “ The 
Representation of Adam”; it was written in the 
twelfth century, and the stage-directions indicate 
a decidedly complicated mzse-en-scéne. There 
was to be a paradise placed on a lofty elevation 
so that the personages within should be distinctly 
visible to the audience, at least above the shoul- 
ders. Paradise was to be draped with silk hang- 
ings, and adorned with flowers and various fruit- 
bearing trees. Adam was to wear a red tunic, 
and Eve a white robe and a veil of white silk. 
Undoubtedly Eve was personated by a man, wo- 
men not making their appearance on the public 
stage till a much later epoch. It is directed fur- 
ther that all the personages shall be instructed 
“to speak with dignity and to make gestures ap- 
propriate to the things they had to say”; they 
were to take heed, moreover, neither to cut off 
nor add a syllable to the lines, but each person 
was to pronounce in a distinct manner and say 
everything he had to say in the order in which 
it was written. The germ of Hamlet's advice to 
the players might be traced in these directions. 
This “Representation of Adam” is the sole 
mystery remaining of the twelfth century. The 
thirteenth has bequeathed us two, “ The Game 
of St. Nicholas,” by Jean Bodel, and “ The Mira- 
cle of Theophile,” by Rutebeuf. The name of 
miracle in the middle ages was given to any his- 
tory or dramatic representation of a supernatural 
deed performed by the Virgin or the saints. The 
principal miracle-plays are those produced in the 
fourteenth century in honor of the Virgin. In 
fact, almost the whole of the dramas of that 
century which have been preserved belong to 
the same category, namely, that of “ The Miracles 
of Our Lady.” These plays were represented by 
societies, half religious and half literary in their 
nature, who had inherited from the priests and 
monks the right of giving theatrical performances. 
These societies were known by the name of Juys. 
The word Zxy in ancient French signifies moun- 
tain or elevation, and doubtless was derived from 
the high platform on which these dramas were 
performed. 

The personages of these miracle-plays af- 
forded an odd assemblage of characters. God 
the Father, our Saviour, the Holy Virgin, Satan, 
and saints, angels, and demons were mixed up 
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with kings and queens, princesses and shepherds, 
popes and cardinals, The Virgin is generally 
the Deo ex machina of the piece, interfering to 
save the innocent and also too often the guilty, 
if the criminal at the moment of punishment has 
invoked her aid. The Church is extremely ill- 
treated, popes and bishops being held up to de- 
rision ; nor do kings and nobles fare much better. 
The devil usually plays the part of a sort of su- 
pernatural /ago, circulating among the human 
characters of the piece, exciting their evil pas- 
sions, and whispering wicked counsels in their 
ears. The emperors and kings who are brought 
upon the stage are never real historical person- 
ages even when designated by actual historical 
names, but are imaginary monarchs, brutal, cruel, 
and capricious for the most part, though occa- 
sionally shown as capable of generous impulses. 
Sometimes these miracles of Our Lady brought 
upon the stage some one of the old historical le- 
gends of France, such as those of King Pepin 
and Queen Bertha, Robert le Diable, and the 
conversion of King Clovis by his queen Clotilda. 
The first two have been chosen as the founda- 
tion of operatic librettos by the modern compos- 
ers of France, “La Reine Berthe,” by M. Jon- 
ciéres, proving unfortunately a total failure, while 
Meyerbeer’s “ Robert le Diable” continues, after 
the lapse of wellnigh fifty years, to delight the 
hearts of all lovers of music throughout the 
world. The language of these works was almost 
invariably of a naif simplicity bordering on silli- 
ness, though here and tHere the reader comes 
across passages of genuine elevation if not of act- 
ual poetry. The mysteries were written in verse, 
and sometimes certain passages were sung or 
chanted to an instrumental accompaniment. The 
versification was at times very pleasing, and 
there exist modern French poets, among whom 
may be cited Victor Hugo, who have not hesi- 
tated to borrow from the mysteries the metrical 
form of some of their minor poems. 

As we have before seen, the first actors in the 
mysteries were priests and monks, but, as the 
assemblages called Juys gave way to other con- 
fraternities and associations, the law and the 
bourgeoisie furnished a large proportion of the 
actors. We find, in 1433, in a representation of 
a mystery called “ Saint Catherine,” at Metz, Jean 
Didier, a notary, playing the part of the gentle 
saint, while Jean Mathieu, a lawyer, impersonated 
an emperor. It is recorded that both “ did well 
their duty.” The young son of a barber played 
Saint Barbara at Metz so admirably that there 
was a contest among the rich and powerful citi- 
zens of the town as to who should have the honor 
of charging himself or herself with the education 
and support of this charming youth. A wealthy 
widow wished to adopt him; but he preferred to 


place himself under the protection of a canon 
who sent him to Paris to study, and he became 
afterward a canon himself. This youth, like 
Kynaston in England in the reign of Charles II, 
had a widespread reputation for the excellence of 
his acting in female parts. He was very hand- 
some, his beauty being of an essentially delicate 
and feminine type, and he played with so much 
pathos that it is recorded how many persons 
among the audience “ wept with compassion.” 

There are on record only three representations 
of mysteries before the year 1550, wherein women 
were suffered to appear. The first known of 
these was a representation at Metz of a mystery 
entitled “ Saint Catherine on Mount Sinai,” got- 
ten up by a private individual, one Dame Cathe- 
rine Baudoiche, who paid all the expenses of the 
representation, probably given in honor of the 
lady’s patron saint. The part of Saint Catherine 
was taken by a girl of eighteen, who spoke in 
such lively and piteous fashion that many persons 
were provoked to weeping. A gentleman of noble 
birth among the spectators fell in love with the 
young actress and shortly afterward married her, 
though she was of humble origin. Francoise 
Buotier, who played the part of the Holy Virgin 
in a representation of the Passion at Grenoble, 
was much remarked for the charm of her diction 
as well as for her grace and beauty. But in gen- 
eral women were not allowed to speak upon the 
stage. Their réles were confined to simple pan- 
tomime or to posing in tableaux vivanis. Some 
of these last were by no means of a moral or 
modest character. On the entry of Louis XI into 
Paris in 1461 there was presented before him a 
group of sirens as little clad as is the Venus de’ 
Medici, and the pageant, so far from scandaliz- 
ing the spectators, was much admired. 

The actors in the mysteries, and more espe- 
cially those of common origin, were passionately 
devoted to their parts, particularly if their réles 
gave them an opportunity of appearing in rich 
attire and of personating saints, popes, or kings. 
The Church did not hesitate to direct its thun- 
ders against this puerile vanity, and it afforded a 
fruitful theme for the moralists and satirists of 
the day. Sometimes this passion was carried so 
far that the réles of royal and noble personages 
were sold to the highest bidder. There exists, 
for instance, a document drawn up by the con- 
fraternity of St. Jacques, of the village of Vals, 
near Le Puy, dated July 25, 1506, and giving the 
prices paid by various personages of the town for 
the privilege of representing the King and Queen 
of France and the nobles of their court. The 
part of the king cost seven pounds of wax and 
was bought by Antoine Clerget, a servant to the 
bishop. That of the queen was purchased for 
two pounds and a half of wax by Claude Benoit, 
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a mercer, who destined it to his daughter Mar- 
guerite. The other characters were paid for in 
proportion to their importance. 

Yet all was not splendor and amusement in the 
lives of the mystery-players. The profession of 
an actor, even in those days, was a laborious one. 
The great parts, those that were the most ardent- 
ly sought after, imposed a degree of toil and fa- 
tigue on those who accepted them whereof few 
men would be capable to-day. For instance, 
Christ, in certain of the passion-plays, had over 
four thousand lines to recite, and the crucifixion 
on the stage, as was remarked, lasted as long as 
in the reality. The actor, suspended to the cross 
in a state of almost total nudity, recited, in that 
situation, some three or four hundred lines. In 
1437 the curé, Nicolle, while impersonating the 
Saviour in a passion-play, came near dying on the 
cross in good earnest, from sheer fatigue and ex- 
haustion. In the same play the representative of 
Judas hung himself in such a realistic fashion that 
he became insensible, and was nearly dead when 
taken down, so that his fellow-actors were forced 
to “carry him into a neighboring spot, there to 
rub him with vinegar and other restoratives.” 
Sometimes the parts, when of great length, were 
played by three or four actors each, and this was 
especially the case when the personage to be rep- 
resented was shown at different stages of his or 
her career. Thus, three actors were often charged 
with the rdéle of the Holy Virgin, one impersonat- 
ing her as a child, another as a young girl, and 
the third as a woman of mature age. 

The mzse-en-scéne of the mysteries, though 
primitive enough in its original design, was often 
extremely splendid and complicated. There was 
no change of scene, yet the action of the piece 
might include twenty different localities. The 
stage was usually of vast size, one of one hun- 
dred feet in breadth and as many in depth being 
of ordinary dimensions. A barrier called % 
creneau separated the stage from the audito- 
rium. At what would be styled in a modern 
theatre the first entrance, was placed a repre- 
sentation of hell, which was an opening leading 
beneath the stage, the entrance to which was 
simulated, sometimes by a curtain on which 
was painted a hideous grinning head, but more 
often by an enormous dragon’s head, the wide 
expanded .jaws forming the entrance to the in- 
fernal regions, and from which flames and smoke 
not infrequently issued. Back of this were ranged 
a row of closed structures with doorways which 
could be opened or closed at will, while in the 
extreme background rose an eminence repre- 
senting paradise, and destined to be occupied 
by the Divinity, the angels, and other celestial 
actors in the drama, whereof they remained pas- 
sive spectators when not actually mingling in the 


action. In fact, all the actors in the piece re- 
mained upon the stage during the whole prog- 
ress of the drama, standing motionless at one 
side when they had nothing to say or do. For 
there were no side-scenes, no “ behind the scenes” 
where they could take refuge. As to the closed 
structures aforesaid, they took the place of scenery 
and were palaces, cottages, temples, according 
to the necessities of the piece, their destination 
being sometimes shown by written placards. At 
the Universal Exhibition of 1878, in the dramatic 
section, was exhibited a model of the stage con- 
structed at Valenciennes in 1547 for a represen- 
tation of the Passion. This vast stage was not 
less than one hundred and fifty feet square. On 
it from left to right was established, first a pa- 
vilion with columns, above which rose paradise, 
on which our Lord sat enthroned in glory, sur- 
rounded by the angels and by the four Virtues. 
Next came a wall pierced with a door between 
two Doric columns, the whole representing Naza- 
reth. Then rose a second pavilion with columns, 
containing an altar and the sacred ark, and figur- 
ing the temple. Beside this was a second wall 
pierced with a door like the first, and with a roof 
and the turrets of a tower showing above it; that 
was Jerusalem. In the center a pavilion with 


four columns and staircases to the right and to 
the left, in the center of which was placed a 
throne, represented the palace of the king. An- 


other wall, pierced with two gates and showing 
the top of a house above it, was called the Bish- 
ops’ House and the Golden Gate. A square 
basin in the middle of the stage represented the 
Sea of Tiberias. At the extreme right were 
purgatory and hell, the first represented by two 
towers with grated openings, and the second by 
the vast, wide-open, flaming jaws of a monstrous 
dragon. The action passed from point to point 
as change of scene became necessary to the 
imagination, since not presented to the actual 
sense. Sometimes these permanent structures, 
or mansions, as they were called, were even more 
numerous, twenty-two having been employed in 
one instance. And, when in 1474 the “ Mystery 
of the Incarnation and Nativity” was performed 
at Rouen, the mansions were set up on the north 
side of the market-place, and extended from one 
side of it to the other. And even then it is re- 
corded that there was not room enough afforded 
to set up the House of the Six Prophets, which 
remained crowded out of the action. 

A good deal of splendor and costliness, and 
no inconsiderable degree of mechanical ingenuity, 
were lavished upon these vast stage-settings. 
The chief point for decoration was naturally 
paradise. A superb paradise was the glory of 
the manager. A gilded throne was always pro- 
vided for the Deity, and we have seen that, as 
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early as the first performance of “The Repre- 
sentation of Adam,” silk hangings, flowers, and 
fruit-bearing trees were deemed essential to adorn 
this favored spot. The angels were trained mu- 
sicians, and sang sacred chorals to the accom- 
paniment of unseen instruments. The entrance 
to hell was what a modern machinist would call 
a practicable one; through it the damned were 
dragged by demons, and it emitted flames and 
smoke when required. The use of trap-doors 
and such like mechanical contrivances were not 
unknown. In “The Resurrection,” written by 
Jean Michel, the stage-directions enjoin on the 
representative of Jesus to “come suddenly and 
subtilely above-ground on a trap covered with 
earth, which must be made to close so that the 
spectators shall perceive nothing of it.” And, 
during a performance of “ The Life of St. Mar- 
tin,” the person who played Satan got caught by 
some accident to the machinery, and his gar- 
ments were so burned, doubtless by the flames 
that were to have accompanied or followed his 
entrance, that he had to be all fresh-clad before 
he could appear before the audience to finish his 
part. Sometimes angels and other celestial per- 
sonages were represented as flying through the 
air. Mechanical animals were also used. In the 
stage directions of “ The Mystery of the Nativity,” 
it is enjoined that the ox and the ass should 
kneel before the manger wherein lay the infant 
Saviour, but the author adds, “If a make-be- 
lieve ox and ass are not to be had, this part may 
be omitted.” In one of the latest of the mysteries 
(the Acts of the Apostles, represented at Bourges 
in 1536), prodigies of scientific skill were dis- 
played. Mechanical lions and camels performed 
various complex feats upon the stage. A vessel 
filled with all sorts of animals was let down from 
heaven, and was drawn up again. The apostles 
hovered in the clouds, and various other wonders 
were presented, familiar enough to our modern 
ideas, but which in those days must have filled 
the minds of the spectators with awe and amaze- 
ment. These complex arrangements were only 
possible in a fixed theatre. Yet the mysteries 
were often represented in the open air, on a 
piece of waste ground, or in a market-place. 
The old Roman amphitheatres, such as the one 
existing at Arles, afforded a fine field for such 
representations, and were frequently utilized for 
the purpose. 

As to the costumes, there is but little to be 
said respecting them. There was no attempt 
made at accuracy. The actors were charged 
with furnishing their own dresses, and they wore 
the costumes of the epoch, and as magnificent 
ones as their purses could compass or the com- 
placency of friends supply. Nor was gorgeous 
attire confined to the representatives of the great 


personages of the drama. Servants appeared as 
superbly clad as the kings, and beggars were 
decked out like nobles. The luxury of the dresses 
was beyond limits. Silk, velvet, cloths of gold 
and silver, rich embroideries, and costly weapons 
and armor, were worn by all who could afford to 
purchase them or were so fortunate as to borrow 
them. The supernumeraries were generally 
dressed by the Church, the stores of ecclesiastical 
vestments, gorgeous with embroidery and gold 
thread, being thrown open to the performers in the 
mysteries. The devils that figured in these pieces 
were clad in skins of beasts, and were made to 
look as grotesque and horrible as possible; they 
formed an exception to the usual splendid in- 
accuracy of the costumes. The actors generally 
paraded, dressed in their theatrical attire, through 
the streets of the town in which they were about 
to give a performance, after the manner of stroll- 
ing players all the world over. These proces- 
sions, which, when gotten up in grand style, were 
called “ monstres,” were the delight of the popu- 
lace, and well they might be, since they usually 
comprised some two or three hundred persons, 
all in rich and dazzling array. The most mag- 
nificent affair of the kind on record was the 
“monstre” that preceded the representation of 
“ The Acts of the Apostles” at Bourges in 1536. 
Five hundred persons, all clad in silk, in cloth of 
gold, in richly embroidered satins, in brocades of 
gold and silver, and other costly stuffs, to say 
nothing of diamonds and other jewels, splendid 
armor, etc., etc., all mounted on fine horses or 
drawn on cars, took part in this glittering parade. 
The actors were all rich amateurs, who lavished 
untold sums on their dresses and accoutrements. 
The costume of Nero, for instance, is thus de- 
scribed by an old chronicler, who fears that his 
account of the gorgeous /é¢es at Bourges will be 
thought exaggerated : “ He was clad in a vest of 
blue velvet, purfled with gold and slashed with 
crimson satin; his mantle was of crimson velvet, 
with a collar of the same, sown with great prodi- 
gality with large pearls, from the points of which 
hung clusters of other pearls. His hat, of the 
tyrant’s cut, was of Persian velvet, bordered with 
gold chains and adorned with a large number of 
rings. His gold crown had three branches, and 
was full of all sorts of precious stones, of such 
great excellence that it is impossible to describe 
them all, and his neck was not less adorned. 
His boots were of Persian velvet, slashed and 
laced with gold; chains and divers rings hung 
from his garters. One of his feet rested on a 
casket covered with cloth of silver and set with 
precious stones.” And it is recorded that the 
valets, beggars, and archers who figured in the 
piece were not less magnificently clad than were 
the kings. 
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In 1541 the mystery of “The Acts of the 
Apostles ’—probably the same piece—was played 
in Paris for the almost unheard-of period of six 
or eight months. This was one of the last of the 
mysteries, as it was also one of the most mag- 
nificent. For in 1548 the Church, alarmed at the 
mockeries and profane jests leveled by the authors 
of those dramas against the Catholic religion and 
its ministers, used its powerful influence with the 
French Parliament to obtain a decree suppressing 


all dramatic performances wherein sacred per- 
sonages or incidents were introduced. The law 
was passed, and the mysteries were numbered 
with the things that are no more. Sprung from 
the Church, the iron hand of the Church, alarmed 
by the rapid growth of Protestantism and the 
vehicle afforded by such representations for the 
exposure of the excesses, the extortions, and the 
demoralization of the priesthood, crushed ruth- 
lessly out of existence its own creation. 


Lucy H. HOOPER, 





OLIPHANT’S LAND OF GILEAD. 


TRAVELS IN PALESTINE AND SYRIA. 


ANY and varied are the motives which, 
since the time of the Crusades, have car- 
ried travelers to the Holy Land. From all the 
countries of Christendom a steady stream of pil- 
grims has been drawn by religious enthusiasm 
toward the Holy Places of Jerusalem. Others 
have gone there impelled by the love of archzo- 
logical research, or for the furtherance of Biblical 
inquiry, or in the hope of discovering facts that 
would aid in the solution of important ethnic 
problems. Systematic and organized exploration 
has brought large portions of the territory under 
the measure and nomenclature of the geogra- 
phers ; while of late years nearly the whole land 
has been overrun by what Carlyle calls “ the fa- 
tal generation of sight-seers.” 

Any one of these motives, or no definite mo- 
tive at all, might have sufficed to carry thither so 
adventurous and irrepressible a traveler as Mr. 
Laurence Oliphant, but the object of the visit 
which he describes in his remarkably entertaining 
volume on “ The Land of Gilead” * was at once 
characteristic and unique—being no less than to 
fix upon a suitable locality upon which to try the 
experiment on an adequate scale of the coloniza- 
tion of Palestine by the Jews. Such a repeo- 
pling of the Holy Land by “ the chosen people,” 
into whose hands it was originally confided, has 
been the dream of religious enthusiasts for cen- 
turies past, and numerous attempts have already 
been made at its realization; but Mr. Oliphant'’s 
scheme differs from all that have preceded it, in 
that it takes no account of religious motives or 
race sentiments, except in so far as they can be 
made to contribute to the success of his purely 
practical design. His proposition is, that the 





* The Land of Gilead. With Excursions in the Leb- 
anon. By Laurence Oliphant. With Maps and Illus- 
trations, New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Jews shall appropriate some of the waste places 
of Palestine, not in order to fulfill the supposed 
conditions of ancient prophecy, or as a step to- 
ward the restoration of a lost national suprem- 
acy, but because it would furnish a refuge for 
the oppressed and discontented members of their 
race in many lands, and also because it would 
pay a heavy return in money upon the invest- 
ment. This latter is the primary and character- 
istic feature of his scheme. It is designed to 
furnish a new outlet for the profitable employ- 
ment of capital ; and the idea is that, in the first | 
instance at least, the Jewish colonists should act 
as landed proprietors rather than as laborers on 
the soil ; employing the native peasantry to work 
for them, and drawing recruits from-the agricul- 
tural communities of Jews who are now eager to 
escape from Roumania, Bulgaria, and Austrian 
Poland. 

To demonstrate the feasibility and hopeful- 
ness of this when regarded merely in the light 
of a commercial enterprise, is the main object to 
which Mr. Oliphant addresses himself in his 
book; yet he is not insensible to the important 
incidental results that might be expected to flow 
from it, in case of its success. Of course, the 
colony would undertake its work only on condi- 
tion of receiving such a charter and such guar- 
antees as would protect it from the rapacity of 
Turkish officials; and, by demonstrating to the 
Porte that such protection is all that is needed 
to insure prosperity and wealth to regions that 
are now desolate and uninhabited, and conse- 
quently a burden rather than a benefit to the 
finances of the state, it might prove the first step 
toward that administrative reform which has be- 
come indispensable to the existence of the Turk- 
ish Empire, either in Asia or in Europe. On the 
other hand, should that break-up of the empire 
come to pass which now appears to be inevita- 
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ble, such a colony, once firmly established, might 
form the nucleus for a new and more civilized 
order of things, which would not only impart 
something like reasonableness to Jewish national 
aspirations, but which would materially simplify 
the task that would devolve upon Europe of 
evoking order out of the anarchy that would be 
sure to ensue upon the removal of the strong 
hand of the Turkish taskmaster. 

Conceiving this idea shortly after the conclu- 
sion of the Treaty of Berlin, “when it became 
evident that the Eastern Question was about to 
enter upon a new phase,” and having convinced 
himself, by reasoning which he recounts in his 
Introduction, that Palestine was the locality and 
the Jews the people to carry out his scheme, Mr. 
Oliphant determined to visit the country with the 
view of selecting the district and examining the 
local conditions ; and, having provided himself 
with letters of commendation from Lord Bea- 
consfield and the Marquis of Salisbury, and also 
from M. Waddington, the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, he proceeded to Constantinople 
and thence to Beyrout. 

And here, before following him in his travels 
in the Land of Gilead, it may be well to remark 
that his book is very far, indeed, from being 
a mere circular or prospectus of a colonization 
scheme. Mr. Oliphant is too old a traveler and 
too experienced a writer to expect the public to 
bestow more than a certain amount of interest 
upon even the most plausible hobby ; and, while 
he never allows either himself or his reader to 
forget that his travels had a certain definite ob- 
ject, he nevertheless makes the record of these 
travels as entertaining and attractive as though 
the making of a pleasing record had been his 
sole aim. After the learned disquisitions of an- 
tiquarians and Biblical students, the tedious mi- 
nutize of scientific explorers, and the arid jocu- 
larity of professional humorists, it is refreshing 
to read an account of the most interesting coun- 
try in the world which is at once vivid and natu- 
ral, picturesque in description, animated in narra- 
tive, and with archzological and ethnical notices 
that are instructive without being recondite. 

It was in the early part of March, 1879, that 
Mr. Oliphant set out from Beyrout, accompanied 
by Captain Owen Phibbs, who had resided sev- 
eral years in Syria, and whose knowledge of 
Arabic rendered him the most useful of compan- 
ions. After consultation with several persons 
familiar with the country, Mr. Oliphant had de- 
cided to avoid the better known and more thick- 
ly settled western Palestine, and to proceed di- 
rectly to the eastern section, crossing the Jordan 
at its sources and traversing the whole region 
formerly occupied by the half-tribe of Manasseh, 
Gad, and Reuben. The first stage of the jour- 


ney was along the coast-road from Beyrout to 
Sidon, the ruins of which “ bore testimony to the 
vastness of the population which the great Phoe- 
nician mart had attracted to its neighborhood.” 
Beyond Sidon they turned eastward from the 
coast, and almost immediately began the ascent 
of the mountain-ranges which lie between the 
seacoast and the interior. At Nabatiyeh they 
found themselves among the Metawalies, a Shiite 
sect, like the Persians, much persecuted by the 
Turks on account of the heresy of their faith. 
They are found in large numbers in the extreme 
north of Palestine, and are supposed to be de- 
scendants of the aboriginal races formerly in- 
habiting Galilee of the Gentiles. Some of their 


religious and social customs, as described by Mr. 
Oliphant, are peculiar and interesting : 


‘In prayer they perform their ablutions in a 
different way from the Mohammedans, using very 
little water. When they bow to the ground, their 
heads are made to touch a small cake of earth, which 
they constantly carry with them for the purpose, 
made from the very spot where El Hosain, the son 
of Ali, and the Shiite martyr, was killed. If this 
cake happens to be lost, or not obtainable, they use 
a stone or some other material to remind them of 
the holy earth on which his blood was shed. Un- 
like the Moslems, each prays singly. At the hour 
of prayer all articles of clothing in which gold is 
wrought, and gold or silver rings and watches, are 
laid aside. Many of these rites and ceremonies are 
also practiced by the Persian Shiites ; but they have 
a remarkable form of marriage peculiar to them- 
selves, which they call the ‘marriage of privilege.’ 
It is a legal and regular engagement, with the usual 
gift of dowry, but on the strange condition that the 
marriage tie shall continue for a specified time only 
—say a year oramonth. When the stipulated term 
expires, the conjugal relation ceases absolutely, un- 
less it be renewed according to the ordinary and 
permanent form, The engagement takes place gen- 
erally with a widow, the thing being impossible with 
a married woman whose husband is yet alive, and 
quite impossible with a virgin, who can not be blind 
to the disadvantages of such an arrangement. When 
children are the fruit of such a marriage, the father 
is bound in every case to maintain them. They 
have also a form of nominal marriage, which they 
call the ‘engagement of interdiction.’ The pro- 
ceedings are regular throughout, except the definite 
stipulation that the husband can have the privilege 
of only seeing his wife—the design of this being to 
gain free access to a young woman, and her im- 
mediate female relatives, in order to wait upon them, 
confer with them on matters of business, etc., which 
a stranger could not otherwise obtain. The nominal 
or interdicted wife can marry at any time without a 
permission or divorce from her guondam husband. 
By these convenient modes of marriage, facilities are 
offered for a man and a widow to go together on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, or some other traveling tour, 
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at the termination of which the bond is dissolved ; 
and so, when a man goes with a female who will not 
consent to be his wife of ‘ privilege,’ the matter can 
be easily arranged by his nominal marriage with her 
daughter or mother.” 


From Nabatiyeh to Banias, the journey was 
over a comparatively well-known region, travers- 
ing portions of the territory formerly occupied 
by the tribes of Asher, Naphtali,and Dan. Very 
picturesque descriptions are given of the scenery 
of the Litany and the Hasbany Jordan; but Mr. 
Oliphant’s record is intentionally meager until 
he reaches the rarely visited country beyond 
Banias. At the village of Ain Fit, in the ancient 
territory of the half-tribe of Manasseh, he found 
himself among the Ansariyeh, one of the most 
remarkable of those mystic sects which sprang 
up in Syria in the early ages of Islam, and which 
have exhibited a remarkable vitality in view of 
the fact that they are about equally hated by 
Mohammedans and Christians. His account of 
the traditions, creed, and religious rites of the 
Ansariyeh is extremely interesting, and shows 
plainly that their doctrines are a curious com- 
pound of Jewish, Moslem, and Christian tenets, 
mingled with the nature-worship of the ancient 
Canaanite tribes, and including practices that 
carry one back to Baal and Ashtaroth: 


“‘ Among them, as among the Druses, there are 
two classes—the initiated and the uninitiated. A 
service in which wine is drunk, and also poured on 
the ground, takes place on the initiation of a new 
member. Unlike the Druses, however, where wo- 
men are constantly allowed to take the highest 
grade, women among the Ansariyeh are never ad- 
mitted to religious meetings, though certain cere- 
monies, in which they must of necessity bear a very 
important part, take place. These are symbolical 
of the origin of man, and the productive powers of 
nature, which are highly honored and considered 
sacred among them. . . . Their religious meetings 
take place in secret, at sacred tombs called Mazars, 
and are shrouded in mystery—falsehood and decep- 
tion toward the outer world being inculcated and 
practiced, so that, if circumstances require it, any 
other religion may for the time being be outwardly 
professed by them. Should any of their number 
divulge their mysteries, it is certain that he would 
be assassinated ; and from this fact probably arises 
the name which has been popularly but erroneously 
bestowed upon them, of Assassins, which more prop- 
erly belongs to the Ismailians or Hashishins, to 
whom, however, they are closely allied.” 


The social position of the women among the 
Ansariyeh is degraded in the extreme. It is 
said, indeed, that there is no race in the world 
by whom women are worse treated : 

“On the birth of a female child, it is put aside 
in a corner of the house in a wicker-basket, and 
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covered with a torn cloth, and there left unclothed, 
without nourishment, exposed, it may be, to the cold 
wind. Those who survive this treatment are natu- 
rally of a strong constitution, and capable of sup- 
porting the fatigue and privation they have to un- 
dergo for the rest of their lives. At an early age 
they are sent to carry water from the fountain, and 
take the goats out to pasture, or bring in a load of 
firewood. Curses and blows are all that a girl re- 
ceives from her father and brothers ; and this treat- 
ment continues till she is sought for as a wife, when 
she is sold for a sum varying from five to fifty 
pounds. No religious service takes place at mar- 
riage. The purchase-money having been paid, the 
bride is brought to the bridegroom’s house by her 
family and friends. He with his friends await her 
approach, and, mounting the roof of the house as the 
bride enters the doorway, he strikes her two blows, 
one on the right side, and the other on the left, as a 
foretaste of what she is to expect if disobedient, and 
as a proof of her being under his subjection. 

“ If the marriage takes place among the peasants, 
a tenth of the money paid by the bridegroom goes 
to the chief or Mukkadam of the district ; even should 
the marriage take place at a distance, the money has 
still to be paid to the Mukkadam of the district 
where the bride was born. No woman can inherit 
anything in the way of land, money, or goods on the 
death of her husband or any relative. She is looked 
upon merely as a means of production, and for ser- 
vice in the house. It is not lawful to instruct her 
in religion, excepting in one short prayer, the words 
of which convey no meaning: for the Ansariyeh say 
that woman is the seed of Satan the accursed, the 
enemy of God, and to reveal to her the secret of 
their faith would be the same as to reveal it to 
Satan ; and any man among them who attempts to 
instruct a woman is considered an arch-enemy and 
opponent of the Almighty.” 


In the region beyond Banias the numerous 
architectural remains showed the extent and opu- 
lence of the old civilization—in painful contrast 
with the desolate and poverty-stricken aspect 


that now prevails. At Kuneitereh, in the midst 
of this region, which is occupied only by roving 
bands of Bedouins, Mr. Oliphant came suddenly 
upon a large colony of Circassians from Bulgaria, 
and found them busily engaged in the first stage 
of building a village for themselves—an employ- 
ment more useful to the world, if less exciting 
to themselves, than participation in “ atrocities.” 
Mr. Oliphant regarded the colony with especial 
interest, as demonstrating the feasibility of his 
scheme of repopulating Palestine, in the country 
east of the Jordan, which has hitherto been given 
up to the wandering and predatory Arabs. 

The course of the travelers now lay through 
the territory once ruled over by Og, the King of 
Bashan, across the fertile plains of Jauran and 
Hauran, through the country and by the very 
tomb of Job, by ancient Ashtaroth (now Tel 
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Asherah), and over plains that had once been the 
battle-field of Chedorlaomer with the Rephaim 
giants, of Assyrians with Jews, and of Saracens 
with Byzantines. The whole region teems with 
Biblical memories, and with mementos of critical 
events in the history of the world; and Mr. Oli- 
phant’s glances at them are in the highest degree 
interesting and suggestive; but we must leave 
the reader to acquaint himself with the narrative 
in the book itself, and also with the accounts of 
the cave-dwellings of Roob and the excavated 
dwellings of Irbid and Beit-Ras. The extensive 
ruins at the latter point were identified by Mr. 
Oliphant as those of the ancient episcopal city of 
Capitolias, which was the connecting-point of two 
great Roman roads, traces of which still remain. 

The travelers were now in the Land of Gilead, 
“a hard, rocky region,” as its name signifies, but 
exceedingly fertile and beautiful in parts. A few 
squalid villages are scattered here and there, but 
the chief inhabitants are the Bedouins, who rove 
about from place to place, and occasionally retire 
into the adjacent desert. These tribes are only 
nominally subject to the Porte, and are at all 
times very turbulent and refractory, though a 
small organized force is sufficient to cow them 
for the moment into submission. The most 
powerful tribe is the Anazeh, who are said to be 
able to bring over a hundred thousand horsemen 
and camel-drivers into the field. One of the most 
interesting is the Roala, who alone retain the fa- 
mous war-cradle once possessed by all the tribes. 
Of this war-cradle Mr. Oliphant says : 


“Tt is a sort of car, called ‘ uttfa,’ composed of 
ostrich-feathers, and, before the tribe goes to war, 
the most lovely girl in it is selected and placed, in 
the lightest possible attire, in the cradle, which is 
then put on the back of a camel. The silken string 
by which the camel is led is then placed in her hand, 
and the warriors of the tribe pass before her. Who- 
ever she selects as the leader of the camel becomes 
the leader of the host, which she accompanies, and 
is a prominent figure in the battles. If, in the war 
which follows, the tribe is beaten and the war-cradle 
captured, it is deprived for ever after of the privilege 
of possessing one. The Roala are the only tribe who 
still retain this singular distinction; but one or two 
Arabs, whom I afterward spoke to on the subject, told 
me they were not likely ever to lose it, as they never 
now perform the ceremony, or risk the capture of the 
cradle in battle.” 


During the early part of his journey Mr. Oli- 
phant had made it a point to travel without drag- 
oman or escort, or any display of wealth that 
might arouse the cupidity of the natives or stimu- 
late the appetite for dacksheesh ; but at Irbid the 
Caimakam of the district insisted upon providing 
him with two Kurdish zaptiehs, whose subse- 
quent conduct illustrated very forcibly the diffi- 





culties which the police problem presents in a 
country where there is nothing with which to pay 
the police, and where their only chance of liveli- 
hood consists in robbing the very people whose 
predatory propensities they are supposed to check. 
Says Mr. Oliphant : 


“A couple of Kurdish zaptiehs, with flowing 
hufeiyeh and abeih, their loose trousers stuffed into 
high, buff-colored boots, armed with pistol, dagger, 
and carbine, dashing into a village on their fiery little 
Arabs, throw a whole population into consternation ; 
the men cringe and fawn, the children run screaming 
to their mothers, who cower tremblingly before the 
unwelcome visitors. These latter look perfect speci- 
mens of brigands themselves, and behave with far 
less consideration than the ordinary robber, who tries 
to be popular with the peasantry, and neither pillages 
nor oppresses them more than is absolutely neces. 
sary. The zaptieh, secure in his official position, 
does both with impunity. The villagers hasten to 
conciliate him by placing before him food and lodg.- 
ing of the best, however long his visit may last. Both 
he and his horse are provided for at the village ex. 
pense, and woe betide the sheik if there is any stint 
in the supplies! Sometimes a party of these worthies, 
sent to punish some refractory hamlet, quarter them- 
selves upon it indefinitely, and are only bought off at 
a great sacrifice to the unhappy peasantry. We were 
perpetually obliged to check the arbitrary behavior 
of the men we had with us, and I shuddered to think 
of the possible brutality of one of our zaptiehs when 
alone—he was such an unmitigated ruffian, even un- 
der the restraint of our presence, . . . This man was 
not a solitary specimen of his class, We had experi- 
ence altogether of eight different zaptiehs, and the 
best of them was only somewhat less of a ruffian than 
the other seven. Until the Government is in a posi- 
tion to pay its police force sufficient to maintain 
themselves and their horses, there can be little doubt 
that the inhabitants would enjoy greater peace and 
security if there were no police at all.” 


At the time of our traveler’s visit to Irbid, the 
Caimakam had just returned from a highly suc- 
cessful raid upon a refractory tribe of the Beni 
Sukr; and, partly owing to the effect of this, and 
partly to the presence of the zaptiehs, Mr. Oli- 
phant was emboldened to defy the insolent Sheik 
of Saf, who always demanded an extortionate 
sum as black-mail from travelers on the road be- 
tween Jerusalem and the ruins of Jerash. The 
account of this interview is too amusing to be 
omitted : 

“On entering his house several other Arabs 
crowded in, while the sheik opened a greasy old 
pocket-book, and extracted therefrom about a score 
of documents in English and French, which he 
seemed to regard in the light of favorable testimoni- 
als. The price of an escort from Jerusalem to Jerash 
in time of peace is about two hundred and fifty francs, 
but the traveler who has paid this sum is invariably 
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black-mailed at Saf, and has to disgorge another 
hundred francs or more before he is allowed to pro- 
ceed, while a far higher sum is demanded if he wishes 
to push his explorations over the country to the north, 
which we had already traversed in safety. The testi- 
monials which the sheik triumphantly produced con- 
sisted largely of complaints against this robbery. 
When, with an apparent feeling of gratified vanity, 
he handed us a testimonial calling him an ‘ extor- 
tionate old thief,’ and warning travelers to beware 
of him, and insisted upon our reading it carefully and 
then returning to him, to be stowed away for future 
use, and then expected us to comply with his demand 
for money, he seemed quite astonished at our attitude 
of resistance. 

“*Why should we pay you five pounds?’ we 
asked. 

“* Tt is the custom,’ he replied ; ‘no traveler has 
been allowed to visit the ruins without paying me.’ 

“*Then it is a bad custom, which must be im- 
mediately discontinued,’ we said. ‘We decline ab- 
solutely to pay a farthing.’ 

“* But no one has ever before declined.’ 

“Then it is high time for some one to set the 
example,’ we remarked, and we called in the zap- 
tiehs, who for the first time proved of some use. 
They, anxious to prove their zeal and importance, 
and knowing that they ran no risk, as the Caimakam 
and his soldiers were within call, poured upon the 
head of the sheik a torrent of invective — telling 
him that they were a far better protection than any 
escort he could furnish, and that there was plenty 
more protection at Ajlun, about which, if he had any 
doubt, he had better send and ask his brother, who 
was in a position to give him all the necessary in- 
formation—with many other sarcastic remarks of a 
like nature, which made all the surrounding Arabs, 
who had begun to look truculent, change countenance 
considerably. Nevertheless, he went on murmuring 
and protesting, and offering us more testimonials, 
which we read out of curiosity, until we had finished 
our meal and our cigarettes, when we quietly mounted 
and rode away, leaving the sheik, and the savage- 
looking group of Arabs by whom he was surrounded, 
staring open-mouthed at our audacity, but utterly 
impotent and paralyzed by the new turn matters 
had taken, thanks to an energetic Caimakam.” 


At a later stage of their journey—at Jericho, 
in fact—a similar refusal to pay black-mail is thus 
described : 

“ Here [at Jericho] we once more came in con- 
tact with the signs and evidences of civilization. A 
party of Americans, with the star-spangled banner 
floating over their tents, were encamped above the 
Ain es Sultan; and some tourists, under the escort 
of a swaggering young Arab sheik from Jerusalem, 
had pitched their tent in the back garden of the 
modest hostelry in which we sought accommodation. 
The dragoman of the American party was as much 
amazed to see two unprotected travelers turn up 
from the eastern side of the:Jordan, independent of 
all guidance by one of his class, as the young sheik 


was to observe the absence of any Arab escort. It 
was a bad precedent for both. When travelers take 
to exploring the wilds of Arabia without either 
dragoman or Arab sheiks to take care of them, the 
trade of these gentlemen, who now usually divide 
the black-mail and other plunder between them, will 
be gone. So the young sheik asked us under whose 
protection we had come from Salt ; to which we re- 
plied, ‘Our own.’ As he and his family had the 
monopoly of protecting and escorting travelers be- 
tween Jerusalem and Jericho, he further wished to 
know under whose protection we intended to pro- 
ceed to the former city; to which we also replied, 
‘Our own’—on which we looked very fixedly at 
each other for a few moments ; but, nothing further 
apparently occurring to him to say, he resigned him- 
self to the inevitable—evidently with a gloomy fore- 
boding that the palmy days of his occupation were 
drawing to a close.” 


The economical results of this bold and un- 
usual policy are perhaps worthy of mention here. 
According to Mr. Oliphant, a party of tourists 
making the same journey in the ordinary man- 
ner, with a dragoman and tents, might consider 
themselves fortunate if they got off with two 
hundred and fifty dollars of dacksheesh, in addi- 
tion to the daily charge of about ten dollars per 
head as route expenses. The united expenses 
of Mr. Oliphant and his friend between Beyrout 
and Jerusalem, including horse-feed and every 
other item, amounted to a trifle over eighty-five 
dollars ! 

Of another class of experiences characteristic 
of travel in the Land of Gilead, a good specimen 
is Mr. Oliphant’s account of a night at Kefr 
Assad, “the happy village ” : 

“*A description of our quarters will apply to all 
the other abodes in the village. A circular stone- 
and-mud wall, about six feet high, inclosed the entire 
establishment. This was entered by a gateway wide 
enough to admit a horse, and barricaded at night 
with two or three bars. Inside this inclosure, and 
adjoining the wall, so as to leave a yard in the cen- 
ter, there were on the right, on entering, first, two 
detached little rooms, occupied by the owner and his 
family ; then a raised stage of mud, two or three feet 
above the yard, on which was an erection of boughs 
of trees, forming a sort of shelter under which they 
slept in the heat of summer; then a long shed or 
stable—now empty—for cattle ; then an open pen, 
in which were two donkeys ; and, lastly, bringing us 
back to the entrance-gate, and completing the circle, 
an immense oven with a domed roof, and a huge 
fire in a hole in the floor in the center. The domes- 
tic circle of our host consisted of two wives, a grown- 
up daughter, and some small children, including a 
baby. These all turned into one room, leaving us 
sole possessors of the other, which was a small apart- 
ment, about ten feet square, partly excavated and 
partly built of stone, plastered with mud and cow- 
dung. The entrance was a hole three feet high, 
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destitute of a door, through which came the entire 
supply of light and air, as there were neither win- 
dows nor chimney. The mud-floor having been 
sprinkled with water and swept by the women, they 
spread mats upon it, and we pushed a bush into the 
doorway, with which to make a barricade against 
the invasion in the night of two or three savage dogs 
who inhabited the yard, and whom we found it im- 
possible to conciliate. There was an air of extreme 
poverty in the whole establishment, but the women 
were willing and anxious to make us comfort- 
able. ... 

“ Altogether, though our accommodation at Kefr 
Assad was somewhat squalid in its character, we 
were disposed, after dinner, to take a contented view 
of life ; and, after barricading our door and spread- 
ing our blankets on the floor, looked forward with 
some satisfaction to a well-earned night’s rest—a 
delusion which, unhappily, was soon dispelled ; for 
no sooner had the sounds of the day died away, and 
the family and our servants gone to roost, than a 
pack of jackals set up that plaintive and mournful 
wail by which they seem to announce to the world 
that they are in a starving condition. They came so 
close to the village that all the dogs in it. set up a 
furious chorus of defiant barking. This woke the 
baby, of whose vocal powers we had been till then 
unaware. Fleas and mosquitoes innumerable seemed 
to take advantage of the disturbed state of things 
generally to make a combined onslaught. Vainly 
did I thrust my hands into my socks, tie handker- 
chiefs round my face and neck, and so arrange the 
rest of my night-attire as to leave no opening by 
which they could crawl in. Our necks and wrists 
especially seemed circled with rings of fire. Any- 
thing like the numbers and voracity of the fleas of 
that ‘ happy village’ I have never, during a long and 
varied intimacy with the insect, experienced. 

“It would have been useless to go and try sleep- 
ing on a raised stage outside. In the first place, the 
dogs were lying in wait for the calves of our legs in 
its immediate vicinity ; and, in the second, the fleas 
were doubtless as numerous there as inside. If the 
baby was only suffering a tithe of what we were, no 
wonder it squalled. It was easy enough to catch 
them by the dozen ; but it was of no manner of use 
—it in no way diminished the supply. So we groaned 
and tossed without closing an eye, eagerly watching 
for the morning, and an hour before daylight roused 
the establishment.” 


During this portion of his journey, Mr. Oli- 
phant visited the ruins of Gadara, southeast of 
the Sea of Galilee, whence he proceeded to 
Ajlun, Jerash, and Salt, and thence eastward as 
far as the foot of Kalat Zerka on the Hadj road. 
In the province now known as “ The Belka,” but 
which was called by the Romans Perza, “the 
country beyond,” he fixed the site of his proposed 
colony, comprising a district about fifty miles 
long by thirty broad, containing from a million to 
a million and a half acres. Mr. Oliphant gives 








a very glowing and attractive account of this re- 
gion, both as to its picturesque beauty and its 
agricultural capabilities ; and as the tract would 
include the Ghor Seisaban, or plains of Shittim, 
on the borders of the Dead Sea, nearly thirteen 
hundred feet below the sea-level, and the high- 
lands of Gilead, over four thousand feet above 
the sea-level, “in no part of the world could so 
great a variety of agricultural produce be ob- 
tained compressed within so limited a space.” 
This magnificent country is now occupied by no 
settled inhabitants, but is roamed over by scat- 
tered Arabs, who have no title to the soil, which 
is all crown property, and subject to coloniza- 
tion under the established laws of the empire. 
Such of our readers, however, as desire to ac- 
quaint themselves with the details of Mr. Oli- 
phant’s scheme must refer to the book itself. 
No brief summary could do it justice in its en- 
tirety, and in accordance with our plan we must 
hasten forward to other interesting incidents of 
his travels, 

Returning to Salt after an ineffectual attempt 
to visit the subterranean cities of Derat, Beloola, 
and Rahab, though a day was spent among the 
ruins of Rabbath-Ammon, Mr. Oliphant decided 
to visit Jerusalem by way of Jericho. He reached 
Jerusalem in time to witness the festivities con- 
nected with Easter-time, and to comment upon 
the ferocious hatred displayed toward one an- 
other by the different Christian sects ; and then, 
turning aside to Nablous in order to visit Jifna, 
the ancient Gophnah, proceeded through the 
barren mountains of Samaria to Haifa, a port 
lying under the shadow of Mount Carmel, and 
which has been fixed upon by Mr. Oliphant as 
the starting-point for the railroad which should 
bring his colony (and ultimately Jerusalem itself) 
into easy connection with the seaboard. From 
Haifa he passed around the bay to Acre, whence, 
riding along the coast by way of Tyre, he reached 
Beyrout about the middle of April, after an ab- 
sence of a little more than a month. 

Having thus chosen the site for his colony, 
the next step was to put the scheme into practi- 
cal and legal shape, and with this object in view 
Mr. Oliphant determined to visit Damascus, in 
order to consult with Midhat Pasha, then Gov- 
ernor-General of Syria, and known to be favorably 
disposed toward all enterprises that tended to- 
ward progress and reform. Turning aside from 
the main road from Beyrout to Damascus, Mr. 
Oliphant (in company with the British Consul- 
General) paid a visit to the Druses of the Leb- 
anon, perhaps the most remarkable and inter- 
esting community in Turkey. The account of 
this visit is extremely interesting, but, as the sub- 
stance of it has already appeared in “ Black- 
wood'’s Magazine,” and as it is too compact to 
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be adequately summarized, we shall pass it by, 
only pausing to quote an anecdote which affords 
a very curious illustration of the Druse ideas re- 
garding metempsychosis or the transmigration of 
souls, which is the pillar of their creed : 


“ A child, five years old, in Djebel el A’ala, com- 
plained of the life of poverty which his parents led, 
and alleged that he had been a rich man in Damas- 
cus ; that on his death he was born in another place, 
but lived only six months ; that he was born again 
among his present friends, and desired to be carried 
to that city. He was taken there by his relatives, 
and on the way astonished them by his correct 
knowledge of the names of the different places 
which they passed. On reaching the city, he led 
the way through the various streets to a house which 
he said had been his own. He knocked, and called 
the woman of the house by her name ; and, on being 
admitted, told her that he had been her husband, 
and asked after the welfare of the several children, 
relatives, and acquaintances whom he had left. The 
Druses of the place soon met to inquire into the 
truth of the matter. The child gave them a full ac- 
count of his past life among them, of the names of 
his acquaintances, the property which he had pos- 
sessed, and the debts which he had left. All was 
found to be strictly true, except a small sum which 
he said a certain weaver owed him. The man was 
called, and on the claim being mentioned to him he 
acknowledged it, pleading his poverty for not having 
paid it to the children of the deceased. The child 
then asked the woman who had been his wife wheth- 
er she had found a sum of money which he had hid 
in the cellar; and, on her replying in the negative, 
he went directly to the place, dug up the treasure, 
and counted it before them. The money was found 
to be exactly of the amount and kind of specie 
which he had specified. His wife and children, who 
had become considerably older than himself, then 
gave him some money, and he returned with his new 
friends to his mountain home.” 


Skirting the great desert which lies between 
the Lebanon and the Euphrates, and which 
reaches to the very suburbs of Damascus, a 
glimpse of the village of Dhumayr suggested to 
our traveler the desert postman who here, after a 
nine days’ and nights’ journey across the desert, 
delivers up the Bagdad mail : 


“ The wild Bedouin who performs this dangerous, 
solitary, and fatiguing journey, rarely enters the two 
centers of Eastern civilization between which he fur- 
nishes a means of communication. For him the 
fragrant gardens and well-stocked bazaars of Damas- 
cus have no attraction ; or perhaps he fears that he 
might be seduced by them, and avoids the tempta- 
tion, Be that as it may, he stops on the verge of the 
desert, at either end cf his route, and swings on his 
lithe dromedary to and fro over its arid wastes, catch- 
ing such snatches of rest as he may at the scattered 
oases and widely separated wells where he stops to 
refresh his camel, With the coppery sky scorching 


him by day, and the changeless blue above him at 
night ; rarely knowing the shelter even of an Arab 
tent ; carrying with him the dates and rice sufficient 
to last him for his journey ; exposed to perils from 
thirst and sand-storms and predatory Arabs, to whom 
the fleet animal he rides is a sore temptation—he is, 
without doubt, the most dizarre and exceptional post- 
man in existence, One wonders whether he has 
really ever fathomed the mystery of his occupation, 
or found out why he should thus be kept constantly 
oscillating between the opposite margins of the des- 
ert with a bag ; whether he knows what is in the bag, 
or, if he does, can form any conception why people 
in Damascus should care to know what people are 
doing in Bagdad, for he can never have experienced 
the sensation of wanting either to receive or to send 
a letter. It is probably with a considerable feeling 
of scorn and contempt that he ministers to this mor- 
bid craving for imp4fting and receiving useless infor- 
mation. Then, again, what opportunities for pro- 
found reflection he enjoys! Rarely exchanging a 
word with his fellow-man, yet constantly battling 
with hidden dangers—always on the alert, and yet 
never varying the eternal monotony of sky and desert 
—the mystery of existence must present the problems 
which civilization has failed to fathom, in an entirely 
new light to him for ever perched on the back of a 
dromedary. For all we know, he may have framed 
a theory of evolution depending on ‘ environment,’ 
by which, when the fittest is called upon to survive, 
he may remain the sole representative of the human 
race. Meanwhile the types of the highest state of 
civilization, 4/asés with its discoveries, are driven to 
suicide, and find life monotonous because it is made 
up of ‘ buttoning and unbuttoning’; but he who is 
never called upon to do either the one or the other, 
serenely leads the most monotonous existence of all. 
Yet no thought of self-destruction from ennui ever 
enters his mind as he jogs backward and forward 
over the dreary waste with the bag which he de- 
spises. . . . It is sad to think that the day may not 
be far distant when the occupation of this interesting 
specimen of humanity will be gone ; when the shrill 
scream of the locomotive, piercing the still air of 
night, will scare the jackals who now make it resound 
with their plaintive cries, and introduce the Bagdad 
postman to ‘the blessings of civilization,’ of which 
he has till now been deprived. Flying across the 
desert by the Euphrates Valley Railway, tightly 
wedged between a set of cardsharpers in a third-class 
carriage, he may possibly look back with a smile of 
pity to his dromedary days; but it is a question 
whether he will be a better or a wiser man, especially 
if, to relieve the monotony of the journey, his com- 
panions initiate him into the mysteries of their voca- 
tion, or make him its victim.” 


Of Damascus, the ever-fascinating city, where 
one may see, in their most concentrated form, 
what Kinglake calls “ the splendor and the havoc 
of the East,” Mr. Oliphant affords some very at- 
tractive glimpses; but the most interesting pas- 
sage, and the only one that we can find room to 
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quote, is his description of the “ dervish mira- 
cles.” The fame of these “miracles” has ex- 
tended far; but, in general, strangers are jealous- 
ly excluded from the performances, and it was 
only by the intervention of the police that Mr. Oli- 
phant obtained permission to visit (with a party of 
friends) acertain Sheik Ruslan Aboutou, who lived 
in a quarter of Damascus known as the Meidan : 


“The sheik received us at the door of his court- 
yard, which was already tolerably full of native spec- 
tators, and of persons who were to take part in the 
performances ; while many veiled women, who had 
apparently gotten notice that the sheik was going to 
exhibit his powers, crowded the surrounding roofs. 
. . . After the usual preliminary politeness of pipes, 
sherbet, and coffee, he went into an inner room, and 
reappeared with a bundle of iron skewers, very much 
resembling those used by cooks*for trussing meat. 
Beckoning to a wild-looking dervish, stripped to the 
waist, whose wandering eye had an evil look in it, 
which the rest of his countenance did not belie—in 
fact, it was only redeemed from being villainous by 
a sort of glare of insanity—he made him open his 
mouth, and proceeded with the utmost coolness to 
pass a skewer from the inside through each cheek, 
so that the points could be seen plainly protruding. 
He then performed a like operation on a remarkably 
handsome youth of about sixteen, whom I afterward 
found was his son, and whose large, clear, hazel eye 
was calmly fixed on mine while his cheeks were be- 
ing pierced, nor did a line of his countenance indicate 
that he was conscious of the slightest pain. Not a 
drop of blood flowed in either case. The two vic- 
tims stood before us with their mouths pressed back, 
and the projecting skewers showing the points through 
their cheeks, with as much apparent comfort as if it 
was the normal condition of their being. Leaving 
them in this attitude, the sheik again disappeared 
into his room. This time he returned with a small 
square box, drawing back the sliding lid of which he 
extracted a scorpion of unusual size, its vicious tail 
curling and striking its own back as it writhed be- 
tween his fingers. This he handed to another der- 
vish, clothed and looking more in his right mind 
than his skewered comrade, who instantly dropped 
the lively reptile into his mouth, and crunched it 
with great apparent gusto. As he was as large as an 
ordinary land-crab, it was a big mouthful, and seemed 
to whip up into a sort of lather as he chewed it. His 
countenance, as he went on munching, was so impas- 
sive that I could not judge whether live scorpion is 
nice or not : probably it is an acquired taste. Another 
dervish joined in the repast, and disposed of a smaller 
one with equal equanimity. 

“TI now suggested that we were satisfied in re- 
gard to the skewers, and that the company generally 
would feel more comfortable if they were extracted. 
It is decidedly unpleasant to have two men with 
their cheeks trussed staring at you while others are 
eating live scorpions. Their mouths were so pressed 
back that they seemed to be grinning inanely ; but 
I should think the effect of a real joke would have 


been disagreeable. I longed to try and make them 
laugh, to see whether it would not hurt them; but 
there is probably no such thing as a dervish with a 
sense of humor, and an Arabic joke was beyond me. 
The sheik, too, would probably have been offended, 
for he went through the whole performance with the 
greatest solemnity, taking long, deep inspirations as 
he muttered incantations in which the name of Allah 
occurred frequently, before he touched the skewers ; 
then with a dentist-like twitch he jerked them out. 
The points were bloodless, and the outside of the cheek 
showed only a slight induration, like that of a cica- 
trized wound ; there was no redness or inflammation. 

‘* The sheik now once more returned to his room 
and brought out a larger box, which he opened, and 
drew forth from it several snakes of all sizes. These 
began to wriggle about the floor im a disagreeable 
manner, with an overpowering attraction apparently 
for the legs of foreigners. However, the sheik 
charmed them in the usual manner, and they soon 
all curled up submissively ; then taking one about 
two feet long by the tail, he held it up in a manner 
so tempting that it proved irresistible to a tall, per- 
fectly insane-looking dervish, who was afflicted with 
a sort of St. Vitus’s dance, and who, rushing for- 
ward out of the crowd, gave’a loud yell, snatched 
the twisting snake out of the sheik’s hands with 
both of his, gave it a sudden violent jerk which 
snapped it in two, and plunged the bleeding and 
palpitating end into his mouth. This was a signal 
for a general scramble ; the half-naked dervish who 
had been skewered seized hold of the other end, 
and secured at least six inches all to himself. The 
men who had eaten the scorpions joined in vora- 
ciously, and in two minutes the entire animal had 
disappeared, and the human beings who had eaten 
it were wiping their bloody chops with much ap- 
parent relish. The tall St. Vitus’s dance man, in- 
deed, seemed to become intoxicated with delight or 
some other emotion, and went into a sort of con- 
vulsion, from which he was only restored by the 
most intense effort on the part of the sheik, who 
seized his head between his hands, pressing it vio- 
lently as he took long breaths, and the veins swelled 
in his forehead with the concentration of his mag- 
netic or other forces, as he repeated the formula 
of incantation, and finally restored his disciple, of 
whom he was evidently proud, to comparative calm. 
With the exception of the skewer affair, there was 
nothing very wonderful in all this; for, after all, 
the power of a man to make a beast of himself may 
be pushed to a very considerable length before it 
becomes inexplicable, so I was relieved to see prep- 
arations for experiments of a different nature. 

“ A brazier of burning charcoal was brought in, 
and the charcoal fanned into a blaze. The sheik 
then went through an invocation, and suddenly with 
his bare feet jumped upon it and stood there for 
nearly a minute, the lurid flame curling round them. 
The moment he got off, the serpent-eaters rushed 
forward and filled their mouths with the red-hot 
charcoal, which was again fanned, the smell of burn- 
ing flesh becoming powerful and sickening as they 
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cranched the glowing morsels. Live coals are pos- 
sibly the antidote to snakes after you have eaten 
them ; but the general effect of all this strange diet 
was beginning to have a powerful influence upon 
the nerves of some of the lady spectators, who pro- 
tested that they were unable to witness further hor- 
rors. A man now stepped forward, stripped to the 
waist, with a skin almost as fair as a European’s. 
His face had none of that expression of fanatical 
insanity which characterized some of his fraternity, 
but was calm and somewhat commonplace. The 
sheik reappeared armed with a skewer of larger 
dimensions than he had thrust through the cheeks 
of the first victims, to the end of which was attached 
a heavy iron ball, and proposed to run it through 
the man’s throat from the front, bringing it out at 
the nape of his neck. At this there was a general 
scream of horror and dismay. In vain did the sheik 
protest that the operation would be absolutely pain- 
less, and show us the indurated spots on the oppo- 
site sides of the man’s neck through which the in- 
strument was in the habit of passing, while the man 
himself smiled with a bland expression of disappoint- 
ment at being deprived of a pleasure to which he 
was apparently looking forward. The repugnance 
of some of our party was not to be overcome, and 
the sheik turned with an expression of contempt to 
make preparations for what was to follow. Pushing 
the same dervish’s waist-cloth down an inch or two 
he revealed a row of cicatrices which made a semi- 
circle extending round his body. He then drew a 
curved knife about eight inches long and nearly two 
broad from a sheath, and proposed to plunge it to 
the hilt in his stomach. It had a short wooden 
handle about four inches in length, and there was 
no possibility of the blade slipping back into the 
handle. But here again he was stopped by a cry 
of horror from the ladies. This time the man him- 
self earnestly joined his protestations to those of the 
sheik ; his credit seemed at stake, as the women on 
the house-tops began to chatter, and there was a 
general look of dissatisfaction on the part of the 
spectators in the courtyard. I examined both the 
scars and the knife. The former were thin, beau- 
tifully healed incisions; the latter as sharp as a 
razor, and of the finest steel. I am very sorry that 
veracity compels me to leave this most interesting 
experiment to the reader’s imagination. The party 
had now made up their minds to leave the place, 
and seemed to have no other idea than a hurried 
escape from its precincts; so we made rather an 
ignominious exit, leaving the sheik bewildered and 
somewhat indignant at our pusillanimous conduct.” 


Afterward Mr. Oliphant had a private inter- 
view with the sheik, who told him that the 
power to perform these wonders dated back to 
an unknown period, and came from still farther 
East; that it was the same power which had 
been exercised by the sages, seers, and magi- 
cians of the Bible and other sacred books; and 
that they were permitted for the special purpose 
of convincing unbelievers that the powers claimed 


by holy men of old were not mere fables, but 
actual facts and the basis of religious belief. A 
friend of Mr. Oliphant’s had several times seen 
the knives plunged into the bodies of the der- 
vishes, leaving only a cicatrix without any effu- 
sion of blood ; and, if there was any trickery in 
the matter, it was certainly less transparent than 
that of another miracle-monger of whom Mr. 
Oliphant subsequently heard. This worthy had 
accumulated a large fortune by professing to as- 
sure the birth of a son to women in a certain state : 

“Upon being applied to for assistance, he inva- 
riably prophesied the wished-for result, at the same 
time writing, in an obscure corner of the house, a 
prediction to the effect that the coming event would 
not be a son, but a daughter. If it turned out a 
son, he said nothing of the written prediction, and 
passed for a great seer; if, on the other hand, a 
daughter arrived, he explained that he was well 
aware that such would be the case, but. not wishing 
to hurt the feelings of the parents by an unneces- 
sarily premature disappointment, he had contented 
himself with writing it secretly—and now trium- 
phantly revealed the written prophecy.” 

Having elaborated his colonization scheme 
with the willingly-rendered assistance of Midhat 
Pasha, and made various excursions to Baalbec, 
Malula, and other places of interest near Damas- 
cus, Mr. Oliphant returned to Beyrout through 
Zahleh, visiting en route the famous Temple of 
Venus at Afka and the locality of the touching 
legend of Venus and Adonis. Sanguine of the 
success of a project which had received the cor- 
dial endorsement of the governor in whose prov- 
ince it would be tried, he proceeded to Constan- 
tinople in May; and there spent more months 
than his long journeyings and explorations had 
required in futile efforts to overcome the delays 
and hostility of those whose official sanction was 
necessary to the success of the scheme. Mr. 
Oliphant attributes his failure to the “ring” of 
corrupt and unscrupulous adventurers who sur- 
round the Sultan, and systematically thwart all 
attempts at reform ; and thinks that a change of 
administration, or of “ palace influences,” may 
open the way for the “ march of improvement.” 
But, to our mind, the conclusion to which his 
entire book irresistibly points (though he would 
himself repudiate it) is, that “the unspeakable 
Turk” should be turned “bag and baggage,” 
not only out of Europe, but out of every portion 
of Asia that is susceptible of civilization. He 
should be sent back, in fact, to those Central 
Asian wilds whence he emerged upon his con- 
quering and desolating career. And it is to be 
said that, in spite of his long contact with the 
civilizations of both the East and the West, he 
would return to his ancient haunts as hopeless 
and irreclaimable a barbarian as when he first 
descended upon the plain eight centuries ago. 
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ON SOME OF SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE 
CHARACTERS: 


BY ONE WHO HAS PERSONATED THEM. 


Il.—PORTIA. 
BryYNTYSILIO, NEAR LLANGOLLEN, 
September 1, 1880. 
‘In Belmont is a lady richly left.” 


T is such a pleasure to me, dear friend, to do 
anything to beguile your thoughts from the 
pain and weariness of your sick-bed, that I will 
try at once to carry out your wish, and put on 
paper some of the ideas which have guided me 
in representing Portia. Your letter tells me that 
she is “ one of your great heroines,” and that you 
desire to hear about her most of all. I am very 
glad to know you hold her to be a “ real, typical, 
great lady and woman.” This is my own thought. 
I have always classed her with Vittoria Colonna, 
Cassandra Fedele, and women of that stamp; 
and I have loved her all the more, perhaps, that 
from the days of Shakespeare to our own the 
stage has done her but scanty justice. 

But it is of little moment to consider how far 
away from Shakespeare has been the Portia of 
the English stage, as we gather from its annals, 
Rather should we try to form a clear and definite 
conception of her character, and of her influence 
upon the main incidents of the play, by a consci- 
entious study of her in the leaves of the great 
master’s “ unvalued book.” This, then, is how 
she pictures herself to my thoughts. 

I have always looked upon her as a perfect 
piece of Nature’s handiwork. Her character 
combines all the graces of the richest woman- 
hood with the strength of purpose, the wise help- 
fulness, and sustained power of the noblest man- 
hood. Indeed, in this instance, Shakespeare 
shows us that it is the woman’s keener wit and 
insight which sees into and overcomes the diffi- 
culty which has perplexed the wisest heads in 
Venice. For, without a doubt, as it seems to me 
at least, it is to her cultivated and bright intelli- 
gence, and not alone to the learned Bellario, her 
cousin, that Bassanio is indebted for the release 
of his friend Antonio. 

She comes before us at a time when, like 
another sweet Italian lady, she has “seen no age, 
nor known no sorrow.” Alas for the sad fate 
which awaits poor Desdemona! But Portia has 
known no sorrow while we know her, and we 
leave her in the gratified joy of having given to 
her husband not only “her house, her servants, 
and herself,” but of having also, by her fine intel- 


ligence, rescued and restored to him his best- 
loved friend and kinsman. 

To know how she has been able to do this, 
we must go back to her youth. I think of her 
as the cherished child of a noble father—a father 
proud of his child’s beauty, and of the promise 
which he sees in her of rare gifts of mind and 
heart. The latter he spares no pains to foster. 
He is himself no ordinary man. He anticipates 
the danger to which the beautiful and wealthy 
heiress may be exposed; and it was by one of 
those “ good inspirations ” which, as Nerissa says, 
“holy men have at their death,” that he fixes 
upon the device of the three caskets, “ whereof 
who chooses his meaning, chooses” his beloved 
daughter. 

From the first his thoughts have been to train 
her to succeed him in his high position. With 
this view he has surrounded her with all that is 
beautiful in art and ennobling in study, and placed 
her in the society of scholars, poets, soldiers, 
statesmen, the picked and noblest minds of her 
own and other lands. Amid this throng of hon- 
ored guests, not the least honored, we may be 
sure, was the learned “cousin, Dr. Bellario.” 
This cousin we may believe to have been a con- 
stant visitor at princely Belmont, and, indeed, to 
have been her instructor in jurisprudence—a not 
unfitting branch of the future heiress of Belmont’s 
education. One can imagine the girl Portia rush- 
ing to him for help in some youthful perplexity, 
and how charmed he must have been by the 
hopeful ‘dawning of that “ intuitive decision of a 
bright and thorough-edged intellect,” of which 
she was afterward to give so signal a proof. It 
is obvious, at any rate, that she took an interest 
in his pursuits. Perhaps they have, even in those 
early days, “turned over many books together,” 
and so she may have in some measure uncon- 
sciously fitted herself for the great task which 
awaited her in the future. 

Her father may have seen with pleased sur- 
prise the bias of her mind toward such studies ; 
and this, as well as her affection for her learned 
teacher, may have led him to take her to some 
of the famous trials of the day, so that when 
her own hour of trial comes, when heart and 
head must alike be strong, and her self-posses- 
sion is taxed to the uttermost, she knows at least 
the forms of the court, and through no technical 
ignorance would be likely to betray herself. If 
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this were not so, how could she, however assured 
of her power to overcome the Jew, have dared 
to venture into the presence of such an assembly 
as that “ great court of Venice,” where any fail- 
ure would have been disastrous not merely to 
herself but to Bellario ? 

Thus richly left, richly endowed, we find her, 
by her wise father’s will, not allowed to “ choose 
one nor refuse none,” but forced to submit to 
be wooed, and sought by “renowned suitors” 
“whom the four winds blow in from every 
coast.” . She feels this to be hard; but so deep 
is her reverence for her father: that she has 
schooled herself to bow implicitly to his will. 
“If I live to be as old as Sibylla, I will die as 
chaste as Diana, unless I be obtained by the 
manner of my father’s will.” She tells us, in her 
own playful way, how little the various “ suitors 
who are already come ” have won upon her—the 
Neapolitan prince who loves, and “ doth nothing 
but talk of his horse”; the young county Pala- 
tine who “ smiles not,” “ doth nothing but frown,” 
and is full of “ unmannerly sadness ” ; the French 
lord, M. le Bon, who is “ every man in no man,” 
and who, in imitating all, has ended by retaining 
no individuality. But one thing he must have 
been—amusing ; and we may be sure that in 
after-times he will not unfrequently be a guest at 
Belmont. Then, after descriptions of the Eng- 
lish, the Scottish, and the German suitors, with 
their peculiarities hit off to a nicety, we find ‘her 
prettily excusing herself by saying, “In truth, I 
know it is a sin to be a mocker.” But there is 
no malice in her mind. Her descriptions make 
us see the men before us: few words, but vivid 
pictures. 

The next two we are allowed to judge of for 
ourselves, as they come before us with all the 
pomp of their great retinues. The Prince of 
Morocco bears himself nobly, and in “ choosing 
wrong ” shows at least that he rates Portia high- 
ly: “ Never so rich a gem was set in worse than 
gold.” And in taking leave he says: “I have too 
grieved a heart to take a tedious leave: thus 
losers part.” Then arrives the Prince of Ara- 
gon, who, after refusing to “choose what many 
men desire,” and “rank him with the barbarous 
multitudes,” assumes desert, and chooses the 
silver casket containing the fool’s head. 

Portia can not shave been an unmoved spec- 
tator of these scenes. How must her heart and 
pulse have trembled when in danger of having 
to accept such unwelcome husbands! For, al- 
though heart-whole, yet she is not “fancy free.” 
We learn from her dame d'honneur and friend, 
Nerissa, that in her father’s time there was one 
visitor, a “ Venetian, a scholar, and a soldier,” 
whom Nerissa considered of all men the “ best 
deserving a fair lady.” Portia responds very 


briefly, but suggestively : “ I remember him well ; 
and I remember him worthy of thy praise.” 
Often, no doubt, has she wondered why he has 
not presented himself among her suitors. Un- 
consciously, perhaps, the languor of hope de- 
ferred speaks in the first words we hear from her 
lips : “ By my troth, Nerissa, my little body is 
a-weary of this great world.” The one, whom she 
thought might possibly have been among the 
first comers, comes not at all. 

After the departure of the Prince of Ara- 
gon, arrives a messenger to announce the com- 
ing of the “ Lord Bassanio.” He comes at last! 
but at what a cost she guesses not. We know, 
from his description to Antonio, what he thinks 
of her: “Oh, she is fair, and, fairer than that 
word, of wondrous virtues.” Something stately 
as well as gracious there must have been in her 
beauty, for he likens her to “Cato’s daughter, 
Brutus’s Portia.” In any case, we know that he 
is welcome. In the choosing of the caskets, the 
“soldier and the scholar” also shows himself 
something of a poet. How charmingly he apos- 
trophizes “ fair Portia’s counterfeit ” ! 

**. . . What demigod 
Hath come so near creation? Move these eyes? 
. . » « Here are severed lips, 
Parted with sugar breath: so sweet a bar 
Should sever such sweet friends. Here in her hairs, 
The painter plays the spider, and hath woven 
A golden mesh to entrap the hearts of men 
Faster than gnats in.cobwebs : but her eyes— 
How could he see to do them ? having made one, 
Methinks it should have power to steal both his, 
And leave itself unfurnished.” 


And here, as often in other places, I ask my- 
self, were the painters of Shakespeare’s day 
grateful to him for what he said of their art? 
Or was it then, as too often now, that the fol- 
lower of each art lived only in his own, looking 
down upon and knowing little of all others ; for- 
getting that it is out of the commingling of all 
art that perfect work in any direction must come ; 
as in nature all the elements, all the seasons, 
unite to form the exquisite harmonies and ever- 
varying pictures which we behold and admire in 
creation ? 

Throughout the early part of the last of the 
casket scenes, what tortures of suspense must 
Portia have endured, for by this time her heart 
has made its choice! How she must try to rest 
her faith in her father’s love, and in the hope that 
the “ good inspiration,” which devised this choice 
of caskets, may prove itself in the choice of the 
one “who shall rightly love”! Hard it is for 
her to know the right casket. and yet to give no 
hint; and not only not be herself “ forsworn,” 
but by ordering her suite “to stand all aloof,” 
far apart from the caskets, to insure that no ac- 
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cident shall, unintentionally on the part of a by- 
stander, direct Bassanio’s choice ! 

With what a heart-leap she finds him choose 
the right casket! with what excess of happi- 
ness !— 

** O love, be moderate, allay thy ecstasy, 
In measure rain thy joy, scant this excess ; 
I feel too much thy blessing, make it less, 
For fear I surfeit!” 


Then, when Bassanio comes to claim her accord- 
ing to the “gentle scroll,” how frankly and nobly 
she gives him not only all he asks—herself—but 
her very all—with the desire that she could be 
“trebled fwenty times herself” —“ in virtues, 
beauties, livings, friends, exceed account”! 

And now when congratulations are over, and 
their happiness appears complete, the evil news 
arrives, brought by Bassanio’s friends Solanio, 
Lorenzo, and Jessica, of the overthrow of Anto- 
nio’s fortune—that all his ventures have failed— 
that the time has gone by within which the bond 
might be redeemed, and that nothing can drive 
the inexorable Jew “from the envious plea of 
forfeiture, of justice, and his bond.” Thus all at 
once comes the test which is to show that the 
union of Portia with Bassanio is indeed a “ mar- 
riage of true minds.” It is enough that Antonio 
is the bosom friend of Bassanio—“ the semblance 
of his soul "—to assure her that he is worthy to 
be hers also. For, in her own words— 

“... In companions 
That do converse and waste the time together, 
Whose souls do bear an equal yoke of love, 
There must be needs a like proportion 
Of lineaments, of manners, and of spirit.” 


Moreover, what a picture of that friend has Bas- 
sanio given !— 
“ The dearest friend to me, the kindest man ; 
. and one in whom 
The ancient Roman honor more appears, 
Than any that draws breath in Italy.” 


At first, Portia evidently does not realize the 
extent of the Jew’s malignity. She feels that, at 
any sacrifice. he must be bought over to cancel 
his bond, and she believes that this is possible. 
After having read Antonio’s letter, she has but 
one thought—to hasten Bassanio’s departure, 
with ample means to satisfy the Jew. But first 
she must give him the right to use her means as 
his own; he must éndeed be lord of all: 

** First, go with me to church, and call me wife: 
And then away to Venice to your friend.” 


During the time, brief as it can be made, of 
the preparation for the marriage ceremony, Por- 
tia will have heard all the particulars of the 
“merry bond”; she will have discovered that 


money alone, however squandered, can not shake 
the obdurate Jew’s determination. Accustomed, 
as I have before suggested, by her peculiar train- 
ing, to look with a judicial mind upon serious 
matters, she, after many questionings about its 
terms, by a happy instinct, I believe, hits upon 
the flaw in the bond. She will say nothing of 
this to Bassanio; but hurries him away with her 
wealth to use as his own, and then herself hastens 
to Padua, after dispatching an avant-courier to 
Bellario, with a letter informing him of her ap- 
proach, as well as of her belief that she has 
found a flaw in the bond, and requesting his 
presence at the trial. 

We find her, before her departure, in the 
lightest spirits, feeling virtually assured of suc- 
cess, and even jesting in her new happiness with 
Nerissa, as to who shall— 


** Prove the prettier fellow of the two, 
And wear her dagger with a braver grace.” 


This state of mind, it appears to me, could not 
have been possible, had Portia known what was 
before her. She is at ease, because she is sure 
of the full sympathy of her friend and cousin 
Bellario, and counts with confidence on his pres- 
ence in Venice to assist her; and so, after giving 
her house into the care of Lorenzo and Jessica, 
who are to be treated in their absence as Lord 
Bassanio and herself, she goes gayly on to Padua 
with Nerissa. They must haste away, for they 
“ must measure twenty miles to-day.” 

In the play we see that Portia sends Bal- 
thazar, her trusty servant whom she has “ever 
found honest, true,” to Dr. Bellario with her let- 
ter of instructions, and bids him wait for her at 
“the traject,* the common ferry which trades to 
Venice.” But either her mind must have changed, 
or she must have met messengers from Bellario 
on the road, who tell her of his illness and in- 
ability to help her in person. Consequently, she 
hurries on to Padua; but when they meet—for 
that they do meet is certain—all her first joyful 
anticipations receive a woful shock. She finds 
her dear old friend grievously sick. What is to 
be done? There is no help near; no time to be 
lost! The Jew “plies the Duke at morning and 
at night.” Bellario’s aid, she learns, has been 
summoned already by the Duke as a last re- 
source. In this extremity, with no other help at 
hand, Bellario proposes that Portia shall go in 
his stead, recommended by him as a “young 
doctor of Rome,” then visiting him. This must 
be done, or all is lost. Bellario confirms her be- 





* One of the most persistent errors of the text, car- 
ried on from the first folio, is ‘‘tranect,” when Shake- 
speare evidently wrote ‘‘ traject,” the equivalent for 
“ traghetto,” the word which may be seen at every ferry 
in Venice—*‘ Traghetto della Salute,” etc. 
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lief as to the flaw in the bond, and furnishes her 
with his “own opinions” upon all the points of 
law most vital to the question. They “turn o’er 
many books together,” and Portia proceeds to 
Venice, furnished, as Beilario writes to the Duke, 
with the Doctor’s opinion, “ which, bettered with 
his own learning (the greatness whereof I can 
not enough commend), goes with him, at my im- 
portunity, to fill up your Grace’s request in my 
stead.” All this suggests to me that Portia’s 
eye had been the first to see the flaw in the 
bond, and that her own impression had been 
confirmed by the great lawyer. 

Grave and anxious must have been her 
thoughts as she crossed the lagoons by “the 
common ferry that trades to Venice.” Hers was 
not a mind, however, to shrink before difficulty ; 
and, confirmed as she has been by the opinion 
of the great doctor of laws, she feels sure of 
success, if she can but be true to herself, and 
“forget she is a woman.” All the gay light- 
heartedness with which she started from Bel- 
mont has vanished under this unexpected aspect 
of affairs. With what trepidation, with what 
anxious sense of responsibility, must she find 
herself engaged in such a task—the mark for 
every eye, the “ observed of all observers”! No- 
thing but her deep love, and grateful, happy 
heart could sustain her through such a trial. 
To cease to be a woman for the time is not so 
hard, perhaps, to one who has all her life been 
accustomed to a position of command and im- 
portance; but, in the peculiar circumstances of 
this case, the effort must have been one of ex- 
treme difficulty. 

How skillfully, firmly, and gently she begins 
her task! We may believe that she had some 
sympathy with Shylock. She has lately made 
his undutiful daughter welcome, because she is 
wedded to her husband’s friend. She can not 
approve of Jessica’s uncalled-for accusation of 
her father : 

“. .. Lhave heard him swear 

That he would rather have Antonio’s flesh, 
Than twenty times the value of the sum 
That he did owe him.” 


But, with her usual thoughtful kindness, she feels 
for the stranger Jewess, and, during her own ab- 
sence, puts her in a position in which her servants 
must show her all respect. 

Jessica must have had, no doubt, a sad enough 
life after her mother’s death. We see that Shy- 
lock was not of a nature to win love or respect 
from those immediately about him. Meanness 
and distrust were in the atmosphere which he 
made around him in his home life. She says, 
“Our house is hell.” That she can, despite her 
training, appreciate goodness and virtue, may be 
inferred from what she says of Portia : 


“ Why, if two gods should play some heavenly match, 
And on the wager lay two earthly women, 
And Portia one, there must be something else 
Pawned with the other ; for the poor rude world 
Hath not her fellow.” 


Still, I believe Portia to have more sympathy 
with the Jew than with his daughter. She feels 
for the race that has been proscribed, insulted, 
execrated, from generation to generation. She 
finds some excuse for the deep hereditary hate 
which the Jew has for his Christian oppressor, 
and for his desire of vengeance in the name and 
for the sake of his persecuted tribe. She would 
have understood his yearning for the death of the 
man who had “ disgraced and hindered him of 
half a million”; but not that he himself should 
desire to be the cruel executioner. 

The Duke, in his opening address to Shylock, 
tells him what it is “ thought” he will do: 


“ That thou but Jead’st this fashion of thy malice 
To the last hour of act ; and then, ’tis thought, 
Thou'lt show thy mercy, and remorse, more strange 
Than is thy strange apparent cruelty,” etc. 


As if the “ stony adversary, the inhuman wretch,” 
had been keeping up the show of enforcing the 
letter of his bond out of mere wantonness! The 
“gentle answer ” expected was not likely to be 
given after such an appeal: a much less merci- 
less adversary would not have been moved by it. 
Who likes it to be taken for granted that he is 
going to do a good action ?—to be told that it is 
expected ? Such an appeal would be likely to 
make even a gentle nature perverse. The treat- 
ment of the Jew by the friends of Antonio is also 
little calculated to bend him from his purpose. 
It would only, if possible, harden his heart still 
more. 

At this point enters the “young doctor of 
Rome, his name Balthasar.” We may conceive 
the angry eyes with which the Jew looks at him. 
But, instead of insulting and taunting him like 
the rest, and as he had expected, the stranger 
simply asks if he is Shylock, and says, “ Of a 
strange nature is the suit you follow ’—thus put- 
ting him at his. ease, and securing Shylock’s at- 
tention by his assurance “ that the Venetian law 
can not impugn him” in acting as he did. An- 
tonio is asked if he confesses the bond. He does. 
Then the climax seems to have been reached. 
The “something else” is kept in the background 
until every other argument has failed. The Jew 
must now take the initiative. The young doctor 
owns that they are in his power. He is in the 
right—confessed by all to be so; and therefore 
he can afford to be—he “ must be merciful.” 
The rude, unmannerly answer of the Jew, “On 
what’compulsion must I? tell me that,” is met 
with grave gentleness. This quality of mercy 
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must not be “ strained.” There is no compulsion 
in it: of its own sweet will it “ droppeth upon the 
place beneath.” The blessing it brings is to the 
giver as well as to the receiver: its region is be- 
yond and above kingly scepters ; it is in the hearts 
of the highest ones of earth, and is an attribute 
of “God himself ”—his God as well as the Chris- 
tian’s—the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of 
Jacob. 

In Portia is here embodied the spirit of good, 
which it is her first, her paramount desire should 
prevail over the spirit of evil. She would gladly 
have given largely of her fortune to turn Shylock 
from his cruel purpose—to give him an insight 
into the happiness, the blessedness, of showing 
mercy and forgiveness. She who has lately been 
made so happy in her gratified love, what would 
she not give, out of her full heart, to prove her 
gratitude to the All-Giver, and soften for his use, 
however little that might be, this one human 
heart ? 

After this sublime appeal, the Jew is again 
assured of the “ justice of his plea,” so that his 
sacrifice in giving it up shall be the nobler. He 
is only asked to “ mitigate” it: at some (perhaps 
not far-off) time he may have to pray to his God 
for mercy, and the thought of that same needful 
prayer should surely teach him “to render the 
deeds of mercy.” This, alas! only brings from 
his stubborn heart the cry: 


“ My deed’s upon my head! I crave the law, 
The penalty and forfeit of my bond.” 


Then the temptation of money is held out to him. 
The loan is to be paid thrice—nay, “ten times,” 
over. To no avail. Portia, as a last resource, 
tries to bring before his mind’s eye the horror of 
the deed—the gash, the quivering flesh, which is 
to be “ cut off nearest the merchant’s heart "— 
the seat of life. She sees in imagination the 
fainting, dying man, and, with a shudder, turns 
to Shylock, and bids him at least have by a sur- 
geon to stop the wounds, “lest he do bleed to 
death.” No, not even that. “’Tis not in the 
bond.” He will not do even “thus much for 
charity.” Now all is clear. 

At this point, I have always felt in the acting 
that my desire to find extenuations for Shylock’s 
race and for himself leaves me, and my heart 
grows as stony as his own. I see his fiendish 
nature fully revealed. I have seen the knife 
sharpened to cut quickly through the flesh; the 
scales brought forward to weigh it ; have watched 
the crue}, eager eye, all strained and yearning to 
see the gushing blood welling from the side 
“nearest the heart,” and gloating over the fan- 
cied agonies and death-pangs of his bitter foe. 
This man-monster, this pitiless savage nature, is 
beyond the pale of humanity: it must be made 


powerless to hurt. I have felt that with him the 
wrongs of his race are really as nothing compared 
with his own remorseless hate. He is no longer 
the wronged and suffering man; and I long to 
pour down on his head the “justice” he has 
clamored for, and will not do without. 

The Jew has been probed to the uttermost. 
It is now clear, beyond all question, that it is 
Antonio’s 4fe which this “ merry bond” is in- 
tended to purchase, and nothing short of it will 
satisfy Shylock’s “ lodged hate.” He has by his 
own confession brought his life within the com- 
pass of the law. Then, like a crushing ava- 
lanche, slowly but surely sweeps down upon him 
the avenging, much-forbearing power, the “ some- 
thing else” which has hitherto been held in hand 
by the young doctor. Then the blood, which 
“is not in the bond,” which has not been bar- 
gained for, flows in to wash away the bond (bet- 
ter now it had been torn up, as Portia wished), 
and to bring on the murderous Jew his just pun- 
ishment, the forfeiture of life, wealth, substance, 
all. Then the blood which he had so yearned to 
shed, but has overlooked in the bond, is ordained 
to be the Nemesis which shall overwhelm and 
destroy him, sweep him from his pride of place 
among his tribe, rob him of half his dearly-got- 
ten wealth, and take away his desire to accumu- 
late more, by forcing him to leave it at his death 
to the gentleman who “lately stole his daugh- 
ter.” 

Blow upon blow! For now as a crowning 
shame he must go through the form of being 
made a Christian. We may be sure that Portia 
would not have included this in the judgment 
which she pronounces as the mouth-piece of the 
court. It is Antonio, who, when asked by her, 
‘What mercy can you render him, Antonio?” 
after disposing of his substance, and requesting 
that the fine should be reduced from the whole 
to one half of his goods, closes with the stipula- 
tion that “for this favor he presently become a 
Christian.” This looks like a piece of cruelty, 
unworthy of Antonio’s character. Can he be- 
lieve that the mere name of Christian could 
“soften that (than which what’s harder ?) his 
Jewish heart?” And yet one can not accuse 
Antonio of malignity. “A kinder gentleman 
treads not the earth,” say his friends, and those 
who know him best. We must not take Shy- 
lock’s report of him. He speaks out of the hate 
he bears him, because of his interference with 
what he calls his “ well-won thrift.” Antonio “ has 
brought down the rate of usance,” helped the 
poor, wrested from his grasp despairing wretches 
whom he would have stripped of their all, then 
thrown aside to starve, or die as they might. 

** He seeks my life: his reason well I know ; 
I oft delivered from his forfeitures 
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Many that have at times made moan to me: 
Therefore he hates me.” 


When Antonio asks that Shylock shall be 
made a Christian, we must remember that he 
has only just escaped the sharpened knife which, 
in imagination, had been already tasting his life- 
blood. Still, even this would not make wilfully 
cruel this 

“. .. kindest man, 

The best conditioned and unwearied spirit 

In doing courtesies.” 


We must take his demand as a proof of the 
state of feeling which prevailed at the time in 
which he lived; a time when Christians, even 
the best of them, had inherited the worst preju- 
dices against the Jews. Their misdemeanors, 
their exactions, their usurious practices, their 
oppressions, all were remembered against them, 
while no voice was raised in extenuation or ex- 
cuse. All agreed in despising and execrating 
this vindinctive and extortionate race. Antonio 
has seen Shylock exercising his craft and turning 
it to the vilest uses. Perhaps he thinks, in the 


spirit of his age, that forcing him to be a Chris- 
tian may work some miraculous change in him. 
We must at least believe that he did not put this 
indignity upon him in mere wantonness of spirit. 
a= After declining the Duke's courtesies, on the 


plea of the necessity for her immediate return to 
Padua, Portia, in her haste to be home a day be- 
fore her husband, is not inclined to linger on the 
road, even to receive, as the young doctor, the 
thanks of Antonio and her husband ; but, seeing 
the ring on the latter’s finger, the thought passes 
across her mind of testing how deeply he really 
values it. After the long strain upon her brain, 
the sense of relief which follows the deliverance 
of Antonio must have vent in some new channel. 
The “ marriage-bells ” which for the first time 
ring in her heart must not yet be heard by oth- 
ers. She must keep up and carry out her self- 
imposed character to the end. So, as she can 
not take gold, she asks Antonio for his gloves, 
which she will wear for his sake—gloves were 
dainties in those days—and Bassanio for his ring. 
The latter request being refused, the doctor af- 
fects to be slightly indignant, refuses to accept 
aught else, and takes a hasty leave. The ring is 
sent after him, as we know, at Antonio’s inter- 
cession, and the clerk dispatched for the Jew’s 
signature to the deed, which is to “ be well wel- 
come ” to Lorenzo—and the journey to Belmont 
is begun. 

Here messengers must have been met by 
Portia on the way back (but not, as on her jour- 
ney to Venice, messengers bearing ill news), with 
letters which make her aware of the good for- 
tune of Antonio, in that “three of his argosies 


have richly come to harbor suddenly.” Portia 
has presumed a little too much on having the 
start of Bassanio by many hours, and, as we 
learn from Stephano, she has strayed about by 
holy crosses on her way home— 
“. . . where she kneels and prays 
For happy wedlock hours.” 


Thus it is that, notwithstanding all the means at 
her disposal, and the help which she could com- 
mand from her trusty servant Balthazar, Portia 
arrives so immediately before her husband, who 
was not likely to pause by the way, that she has 
barely time to warn her household to take no 
notice of her having been absent, when a trum- 
pet proclaims the tidings of the near approach of 
Bassanio and his suite. At once she welcomes 
him “ ome,” and bids Antonio welcome to “ our 
house” ; and thus graciously makes him feel 
that it is only as the mistress of his friend’s 
house that she bids him welcome. 
What a scene is before them! Nature wel- 
comes them in the tranquil moonlight, so conge- 
nial to their own thoughts and wearied senses ; 
and even the weight of their excess of happiness 
is lifted from them by the pleasant little embar- 
rassment caused by the parting with the rings, 


* which Portia has happily devised to bring about 


the discovery that she was the doctor and Ne- 
rissa the clerk. 

Think, too, of the exquisite contrast between 
the opening of the play and its close. It begins 
in the blaze of garish day, in the bustling streets 
of Venice. Yet are the first words of the great 
Venetian merchant tinged with sadness—“ In 
truth, I know not why I am so sad ”"—a sadness 
prophetic of the coming storm in which he was 
so soon to be involved by his devotion to his 
friend. It closes far away from the great city, in 
a garden faintly lighted by the moon, as she 
pales before the coming morning, no trace of 
sadness left in the merchant’s heart—for have 
not his devotion, his very danger, led to the hap- 
piest issues ? 

And now the newly-made husband, who left 
Belmont in the deepest dejection and anxiety for 
his best friend, returns to it with that friend, all 
trouble over, and is welcomed to it by its mis- 
tress as its lord. This friend’s safety he owes 
also to the noble lady, who before had given him 
so generously her house, her servants, and her- 
self, The deeds of his after-life must speak for 
him, for she had indeed “ bereft him of all words.” 
And so the curtain falls, Portia having strewed 
blessings upon all around her. 

But I could never leave my characters when 
the curtain fell and the audience departed. As 
I had lived with them through their early lives, 
so I also lived into their future. I saw Bassanio 
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and Antonio dispatched by Portia the next day 
to Padua to talk over with Bellario the critical 
scene so lately gone through, and bearing with 
them her injunctions and fond messages to bring 
the sick man back, if possible, to be nursed into 
health at Belmont. 

For Portia I have always dreamed out a 
holier and far more difficult task. I do not be- 
lieve that such a woman as I conceive her to 
have been would leave the despised, deserted 
Jew to his fate. When she finds that even An- 
tonio’s “mercy” is not of the kind to satisfy her 
woman’s heart, she vows to herself that, out of 
her own great happiness, and in abounding grati- 
tude for it, she will devote herself to the all but 
impossible task of converting this “inexorable 
Jew.” She goes alone to his wretched, lonely 
home, to which he has been accompanied only 
by the execrations of the mob. These still ring 
in his sick ears as he lies there stunned, be- 
wildered, bruised, defeated, deserted. But sharp- 
er, more harrowing than all, are his self-upbraid- 
ings that he should have left a loop-hole in the 
bond by which the hated Christian merchant has 
escaped. In his rage, in his bitter self-accusa- 
tions, he lashes himself into a state of frenzy. 
If left alone much longer to these wild, mad 
moods, he may destroy himself. But, before he 
has time for this, comes to his door, and will 
not be denied, this noble lady. He knows her 
not, roughly enough forbids her entrance; but 
with gentle force, and with the charm of her 
winning manners and noble and gracious pres- 
ence, she contrives to gain an entrance. It is 
little she can do in her first visits. Still she 
repeats them, bringing wine and oil and nourish- 
ment for the sick body, and sacred ointment for 
the bruised mind. The reviled, despised Jew 
finds himself for the first time (for, oh, so long !) 
tended, thought for, cared for. Why should this 
be? Never has this been since his early days; 
since his beloved Leah left him, perhaps in his 
early manhood, when the grief at her loss hard- 
ened him. Her gentle presence by his side 
through life might have softened down his worst 
passions, which only rebelled at the blow sus- 
tained in her loss. His young daughter may 
have resembled her mother somewhat in feature, 
but not at all in character; he has therefore 
cared not for her—put no faith, no trust, in her. 
The Jew would find in Portia a likeness to his 
beautiful Leah; would fancy the tender, sym- 
pathetic eyes, looking so gently on him, were 
hers; would hear her voice when “in accents 
very low,” and with “a most silver flow "— 


“* Of subtle-paced counsel in distress, 
Right to the heart and brain, though undescribed, 
Winning its way with extreme gentleness, 
Through all the outworks of suspicious pride,” 


she sought first to draw a slow permission for 
her visits. Then on the Jew’s side would come 
a looking forward to their recurrence; then a 
hoping, wishing for them, until gradually she 
had drawn from him from time to time the story 
of his life, of his woes, of his own wrongs, of the 
wrongs of his race, of his sweet lost wife; of his 
ungrateful daughter, who in her flight took not 
only his ducats, his jewels, but the ring given 
him by Leah, “ when he was a bachelor.” We 
can imagine what a sympathizing ear was lent 
to all his tale; how she gave him “a world of 
sighs "—this man, who had through life chiefly 
met with curses and execrations. We can im- 
agine, too, how, little by little, she reminded him 
of words which somewhere, at some time—but 
little heeded then—he had heard tell of that 
“quality of mercy,” “which droppeth as the 
gentle rain from heaven upon the place beneath” 
—that place being his poor, withered heart. He 
would see now “the deeds of mercy.” He would 
not recognize the hand which, as the “ reverend 
doctor,” had <dealt out such uncompromising 
“justice.” But he would begin to feel that, had 
he gained his cruel will, and his “deeds been on 
his head”—had he been let to wse that hungry 
knife, there would have been “the smell o’ the 
blood” under his nostrils.day and night; and 
that same blood would have been upon his soul 
for ever. Not even the God of his fathers could 
have washed it away! 

These are his own reflections; not forced 
upon him by Portia. He will recognize her own 
life of self-denial. He will know that, with every 
luxury, every happiness around her, she leaves 
them all continually to sit with, and comfort, and 
console’ his sick body and broken spirit. How 
can he show his gratitude? He will do as she 
wishes ; will see the daughter on whom he has 
poured his curse; will put his blessing in the 
place of it; will even look upon her Christian 
husband. 

But I have imagined both daughter and hus- 
band much altered, purified. Lorenzo, on reflec- 
tion, has been ashamed, not perhaps of stealing 
the Jew’s daughter, but of accepting the stolen 
ducats and jewels which she brought with her, 
and would be longing, if he dared, to make resti- 
tution and confess his meanness. Jessica, under 
the roof of Portia, and within the sphere of her 
noble influence, could not fail to grow better 
and purer. She early shows herself capable of 
appreciating Portia’s character when Lorenzo 
asks her, “ How dost thou like the Lord Bas- 
sanio’s wife?” 

* Past all expressing: It is very meet, 

The Lord Bassanio live an upright life ; 

In having such a blessing in his lady, 

He finds the joys of heaven here on earth.” 
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As her character improves, becoming chastened 
and ennobled, she will reflect upon the graceless 
step she took in leaving her old, lonely father, 
whatever might have been his faults, and in rob- 
bing him, too. How can she look for happiness 
in her wedded life, she who has commenced it so 
unworthily ? Oh, that she could make repara- 
tion! She must know the sentence passed upon 
her father in the court at Venice. How, then, 
can she be happy? And so some day, permis- 
sion being obtained by Portia, she may be seen 
at the feet of the old man, sobbing out there her 
grief and her contrition; and he will remember 
that he made her “home a hell,” and look gently 
upon her. Will this be for him the first taste of 
the blessedness of mercy? “It blesseth him 
that gives and him that takes.” 

I think that the Jew will not live long. His 
body and mind have been too bruised, battered, 
stunned. But Portia’s spell will be upon him to 
the end. His last looks will be upon the eyes 
which have opened his, and shown him the “light 
to lighten his darkness”; and he who was de- 
spised, reviled, and himself at war with all men, 
will now have felt the happiness of bestowing 
forgiveness, and the blessed hope of being him- 
self forgiven. 


And so I have thought out Portia. She will 
have, like other mortals, sorrows, sufferings, 
troubles. But she will bear them humbly, pa- 
tiently, bravely. The hand and heart will ever 
remain open to help and comfort others. She 
will retain her gay, bright spirit. She will have 
always her gracious, attractive manners, and will 
spread around her in her home an atmosphere 
which will make Belmont an earthly paradise to 
those fortunate ones who are welcomed to it. 
But only her husband will know a// her winning 
goodness ; for him will be kept the inner life, the 
insight into her heart of hearts; to him alone 
she will be the friend of friends, “the perfect 
wife.” 


Much of what I have written you will perhaps 
think fanciful. But this is how Portia has pic- 
tured herself to my thoughts. Dear friend, does 
it at all explain to you the secret of what you so 
kindly call my “ wonderful silent acting in the 
casket scene” ?—Ever affectionately yours, 

J HELENA F. MARTIN. 
Zo Miss GERALDINE E, JEwsBuRY. 


[One or two of my friends, who have seen this 
letter when printed for private circulation, and on 
whose opinion I place a high value, have objected 
to my “dream” about Portia’s conduct toward 
Shylock, after the curtain drops, as being con- 
ceived too much in the feeling of the present 


century. I have, therefore, reconsidered the mat- 
ter, but can not give up my first impression. 

Shakespeare, in the self-defense which he 
puts into the Jew’s mouth, says all he can for 
him. In his day, with the strong antagonism felt 
toward the Jews by his audiences, he would not 
have dared to say more, whatever he felt, in their 
favor; and I always maintain that Shakespeare 
wrote his plays most distinctly for audiences, and 
not for closet readers merely, although he shows 
the marvel of his genius in being so fitted for 
both that each claim him as theirown. But I 
believe that, as he foresaw the woman who was 
to simulate the doctor, and put into Portia’s heart 
that most excellent gift of charity, and into her 
mouth that divine speech of mercy, so he would 
not blame me if I thought her one of the excep- 
tional beings who have lived in all ages, who 
have gone out of and beyond the bounded pres- 
ent, and acted the part which, in our own age, 
though always exciting admiration, would in no 
way create surprise. 

With the essence of Christianity within her, 
the Jew, who had by the change of his creed 
become an outcast even from his tribe, was the 
nearest to her pity. His merciless nature when 
outraged could only be appeased by, as it were, 
dipping his revenge, when opportunity came, in 
the blood, and watching the slow, torturing death- 
throes of his foe. Where, then, could such a 
creature find a resting-place, when thwarted in 
the line of action which even the law of his land, 
he had been assured, could not impugn? Never 
could despair be deeper than his, and never was 
help more needed. And who so fit to give help 
as the one who had unconsciously brought all 
this misery on his head ? 

Shylock’s money, as Portia knew, had been 
borrowed to bring the lover of her choice to woo 
and win her. His daughter had been induced to 
leave her home, and take with her his precious 
gold and jewels, by the friend, and with the 
knowledge, of her husband, and by that hus- 
band’s wish had been made welcome to her 
home. Portia knows all this if the Jew does not ; 
and, knowing this, would not her heart be the 
first to think of and turn in pity toward the mis- 
erable and forsaken outcast? To her he was as 
nocommon Jew. His means as usurer had helped 
to perfect her life. Could her happiness be un- 
alloyed while another suffered shame and misery, 
no matter whether deserved or not, because of 
her? I still “dream” that it could not, and be- 
lieve that, quietly and privately, as her high sta- 
tion permitted, she might have done what no 
other dared, or indeed cared to do. 

HELENA FAUCIT MARTIN. 
3x Onstow Square, Lonpon, S. W.] 


Blackwood's Magazine. 
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GREEK DINNERS. 


I? may not perhaps be generally known that a 

large, we may almost say, a vast, literature 
is extant, informing us, even to the minutest de- 
tails, what kinds of viands, fish, flesh, fowl, and 
vegetable, the Greeks partook of in their daily 
meals, and how they cooked them, four centuries 
before the Christian era, the age to which the 
“ Old Comedy ” belongs. 

The same, indeed, may be said, of course at a 
much later period, of Roman cookery. What 
Athenzus, Julius Pollux, and the comic poets 
are as sources of information about Greek din- 
ners, Juvenal, Martial, Petronius Arbiter, Apici- 
us, and some other writers are to the Roman. 
Generally, indeed, the details are widely diffused ; 
the allusions are incidental, as is often the case 
in the comic poets ; yet long extracts from them 
in Athenzus are devoted exclusively to the sub- 
ject of the dinner-table ; and the Greeks must 
have been excessively fond of good fare, if we 
can form a judgment from the quantity they have 
written about it. Indeed, the long and learned 
work of Athenzus, in fourteen books, entitled 
“ Deipnosophists,” is, to a considerable extent, a 
treatise on gastronomy. Regular essays on the 
art of cookery existed in both languages. Athe- 
nus (xii, p. 516) enumerates not fewer than 
eighteen authors of cookery-books, some of 
which were in verse (i, p. 4), and the Latin work 
of Czlius Apicius, though now read by very few, 
is still extant. Most people have a vague idea 
that the Greeks and Romans ate very odd things ; 
but the names of the viands mentioned or de- 
scribed are often, not being national to us, either 
too technical or too uncertain as to their precise 
meaning to have attracted special attention even 
from scholars. Besides that, the descriptions are 
mostly jocose, and seem to us wanting in dignity. 
The subject is, however, both curious and inter- 
esting. As with animals so with man, a craving 
for food is ever the first and most constantly ur- 
gent of the natural impulses. It is this which 
really domesticates all animals; it is this which 
is the bond of social life, and the hospitality up- 
on which it is based. It is from this fact that 
the term “epicure” has come to mean “ glut- 
ton,” and is undeservedly used as a term of re- 
proach. Epicurus had said, “The origin and 
root of all good is the pleasure of eating,” and 
that “he could not conceive what our good 
meant, apart from the satisfaction of our senses.” 
He thought pleasure the summum bonum, and 
he placed the pleasures of the table first. This, 
from his point of view, was neither a foolish nor 
ashallow remark. Epicurus himself was a “ vege- 


tarian,” because he knew that a simple fare was 
most conducive to health and comfort in this life, 
and he did not believe in any other. Metrodo- 
rus, the philosopher, used bluntly to say * that 
“ conversation which takes a natural turn finds 
all its interest in dedly.” We do not, indeed, in 
reading Herodotus or Thucydides or the Greek 
tragedies find the dinner-table a frequent topic, 
though both Plato and Xenophon wrote a trea- 
tise called “ The Banquet.” But when we turn 
to Aristophanes we find abundant reasons for 
thinking that the Greeks made dining one of the 
serious occupations of life. They seem down- 
right gluttons compared with ourselves, who 
generally like few things, but those good. The 
names of many hundreds of Mediterranean fish 
are preserved to us by the writers already named, 
and by Aristotle in his “History of Animals,” 
and Oppian in his “ Halieutica” (treatise on fish- 
ing). We can not certainly identify. perhaps a 
dozen of these, and our lexicons accordingly at- 
tach the convenient names of “ sprats ” or “an- 
chovies,” or some of the more common North 
Sea fishes, mackerel, turbot, herring, skate, etc., 
which seem to content ordinary Greek students. 
Yet, whereas we give a nomenclature to fishes 
chiefly for scientific purposes, the Greek names, 
in all probability, had reference to their value in 
the market. However, “Fish-Tattle” has an 
English literature of its own, t and neither this 
nor Roman cookery forms the subject of the 
present inquiry. 

The comedy of Aristophanes entitled “ The 
Women in Parliament ” (“ Ecclesiazusz ”) con- 
cludes with the longest compound word in the 
Greek language. It is a word of one hundred 
and fifty-nine letters, and contains the menu of a 
Greek dinner B. C. 392. Athenzus (iv, p. 131) 
has preserved a long fragment of Anaxandrides, 
of the middle comedy, of which thirty anapzstic 
verses are composed of single words expressing 
articles of food, and there is a long parody by 
one Matro (p. 134) in which the Homeric style 
and meter is applied to the description of a din- 
ner. 

The Greek vocabulary, indeed, is in no re- 
spect more wonderful for its copiousness and 
variety than in its extremely numerous terms for 
every kind of food. “Bread and cheese” is al- 





* Athenzus, vii, p. 280. 

+In Dr. Badham’s well-known work so entitled. 
Two treatises by Professor W. A. Becker, ‘‘ Gallus” and 
‘* Charicles,” give a very graphic account, among other 
domestic matters, of Greek and Roman dinners, with 
ample details about the fish-markets. 
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most a simple idea to us, but there are about 
twenty specific Greek terms for the different 
kinds of each, and to these may be added thir- 
teen for different sorts of dough, and twenty 
more for varieties of cakes.* It is very prob- 
able that these numbers could be more than 
doubled from Athenzeus and the comic poets. 
In book iii, pp. 109-114, Athenzeus gives at least 
fifty more names of different kinds of loaves, 
and he says, “ Essays on dough you will find in 
Trypho and many other authors” (p. 114), he 
himself giving the names of many kinds. It is 
not too much to affirm that a hundred epithets 
to the word dpro¢g (loaf) might be written down 
—a wonderful fact, not only in a language which 
contains so many, but in a literature which has 
recorded them. Unlike ourselves, who generally 
use a Saxon or Scandinavian term for the ani- 
mal, but a Norman-French one for the cooked 
flesh (as Jig and pork, deer and venison, sheep 
and mutton, etc.), the Greeks and Romans used 
an adjective of one termination to express all 
animal food, the root or stem being retained, 
which denoted the animal itself, and xpéa¢ or 
caro, “ flesh,” being implied. This was a great 
convenience ; dovéna was the flesh of the dos, as 
Boeiov of the Bots, etc. And the Greek vocabu- 
lary of this form is pretty large, extending as it 
does to all kinds of birds also, both wild and 
tame. 

The Greek word yafa, the Latin massa, and 
our mash and mess (in mess-mate, soldiers’ mess, 
etc.), probably also the origin of szssa and mass,t 
is the common term for any kind of paste or 
dough, made of barley, wheat, or spelt. As there 
is a special term for aven, we must assume the 
use of yeast was known to them. The terms 
“ puff-cake ” and “ raised cake” are ancient, and 
this is one interpretation given to an obscure 
phrase in Hesiod, which others explain “ milk- 
cake.” Enough has been already said to show 
that the Greeks were great bread-consumers. In 
the Homeric dinner we find the servants “piling 
bread in baskets by the side of the guests.” His 
word is oiroc, which is a general term for bread- 
stuff. This was the staple food, and any addition 
to it by way of relish was called dyer, the Latin 
obsonium. 

Of course, they had special terms for roasting, 
boiling, frying, broiling, and stewing. It seems 
strange that such important articles to us as but- 





* Enumerated by Julius Pollux, ‘‘Onomast.,” vi, pp. 
72-76. Athenzus in book xiv describes thirty-three vari- 
eties of flat-cake (wAaxois), and he adds further (pp. 647) 
an imposing list of fifty more, on the authority of Chry- 
Sippus of Tyana. 

t The commonly received derivation from zfe, missa 
est, where missa is supposed to be either a participle or a 
noun, is of no value. 

VOL, X.—2I 


ter, cream, and sugar were unknown to, or wholly 
unused by, the Greeks.* They used, of course, 
olive-oil, and they were very fond of honey. With 
these materials their cooks got on very well, and, 
when we read in Aristophanes t of an order to do 
the fish “a nice brown,” we see they well knew 
good frying from bad. They were particularly 
fond of “ made dishes,” the composition of which 
is often rather minutely described. Sausages, 
black puddings, broth, force-meat for stuffing, 
haggis, tripe, porridge or hasty-pudding, pastry 
of almost infinite variety, with sauces and season- 
ings of many sorts, with fish or game, appear to 
have been the most favorite fare. A kind of 
haggis (uiwapxvc) is described as composed of 
“a paunch with the entrails dressed with hare’s 
blood,” and a sort of nondescript 7zssoles (Opiov) 
has the following ingredients given by Pollux : t 

“ Mix boiled hog’s lard and milk with thick 
gruel. Stir it well together with fresh cheese, 
yelks of eggs, and brains. Wrap it in a fragrant 
fig-leaf, and boil in the gravy of a chicken ora kid. 
When taken out, remove the leaf, and souse it in 
a pot full of boiling honey.” He adds, “ The 
name of this comestible is derived from the fig- 
leaf, but the mixture consists of equal parts of 
each, but rather more egg, because this gives it 
a consistency.” 

This appears to have been a popular dish. 
To us it seems about as nice as an oyster eaten 
with brown sugar. Aristophanes mentions a 
thrium of salt fish and a ¢hrium of fat. In the 
“ Frogs” (134) there is a dismal joke in the form 
of a reasonable objection made to leaping from 
a high tower, “I should lose two fig-leaves of 
brain.” The word occurs no less than twelve 
times in the fragments of the comic poets (ac- 
cording to “ Meineke’s Index”). 

Athenzus, in the ninth book, represents a 
cook giving an account how a sucking-pig was 
put on the table with half of it roasted and the 
other half boiled, its paunch being filled with 
small birds of various kinds, yelks of eggs, and 
force-meat well peppered. “ The pig was killed,” 
says the chef— 


“by a shallow stab under the shoulder. After nearly 
all the blood had run from it, I rinsed the contents 
of the paunch, offal and all, several times carefully 


with wine, and hung it up by the feet. Then I gave 
it another good soaking in wine, and, having first 
boiled, with plenty of pepper, the titbits for the 
force-meat, I stuffed them in through the mouth, 
pouring in plenty of very rich gravy. Next, I plas- 
tered half of the pig with dough made of barley-meal, 
moistened with oil and wine. Then I put it in the 
oven on a bronze supporter, and baked it slowly, so 





* In hot countries with scanty pasture, butter is more 
trouble both to make and to keep than it is worth, 
+ ‘* Acharn.,” 1047. ¢ ‘* Onomast.,” vi, 57. 
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as neither to burn it nor take it off underdone. When 
the skin was nicely browned, I conjectured that the 
part also beneath the dough was sufficiently cooked ; 
and so, gentlemen, I took off the barley-meal and 
placed on the table for you—boiled or roast, as you 
please.” * 


The Greeks were entirely ignorant of those 
chemical properties of food, and the many scien- 
tific compounds and ingredients which form the 
basis of our cuésine. For a long time, it would 
seem, their fare was of the simplest; any addi- 
tion, by way of a relish to their dry bread, was a 
treat, whether of fish or flesh, just as potatoes 
and buttermilk were for long the chief food of 
the poorer Irish, and as a large population in the 
south of Europe even now subsist, chiefly on 
bread and chestnuts, varied by an occasional 
morsel of salt fish. And yet their natural clever- 
ness, without any of our appliances, had devel- 
oped, in the time of the New Comedy, B. C. 300, 
a system of cookery marvelous for its complete- 
ness and variety, if regard be had to the some- 
what limited materials. 

A dish with the odd name of creocaccdbus is 
described by Athenzus (ix, p. 384) as composed 
of minced meat mixed with blood and fat, and 
served with sweet sauce ! 

Here are some singular receipts for making 
cakes (Athenzus, xiv, p. 647): 

“1, Take pounded cheese, rub it through a bronze 
sieve, add honey and half a pint of fine flour, and 
knead together. 

**2, Wash and shred some lettuces, pound them 
fine in a mortar with wine, drain off the juice and 
knead it in with fine flour. Allow it to settle, and 
stir briskly in a mortar with a little hog’s lard and 
pepper. Again rub in the mortar, and make into a 
long, flat, and smooth cake. Cut in pieces and boil 
in hot oil, laying the pieces in a strainer. 

“3. Take filberts, almonds, and poppy-seed, the 
last having been carefully roasted and pounded in a 
clean mortar. Mix in the other fruits, and knead 
with boiled honey, adding a good deal of pepper. 
The result is a black mixture, from the poppy-seed. 
Flatten it out in a square shape, pound some white 
sesame-seed softened in boiled honey, and make two 
long cakes, placing one upon the other so that the 
black seed is in the middle, and trim to a nice 
shape.” 

The curiosity of these receipts consists in the 
endeavor to produce something at once novel 
and palatable, without the essential ingredients 
of all modern cake-making—butter, sugar, and 
eggs. But very odd-looking, and still more odd- 
tasting, cakes may be met with in out-of-the-way 
towns in Spain, Portugal, and Italy, where al- 
most every village has varieties of its own. 

The array of pots and pans for all these cun- 





* “ Athen.,” ix, p. 381. 


ning preparations was something truly formi- 
dable. Pollux gives a list of forty-two names, 
which include pots, ladles, trays, choppers, bra- 
ziers, mortars, skewers, spits,* etc., etc. “The 
processes of cooking,” he adds (vi, § 91), “are, 
singeing (hair and feathers), cleansing, chopping, 
cutting up, cutting across, cutting down the back, 
boiling, roasting, broiling, kneading, straining, 
sifting, stewing, pounding in a mortar, toasting, 
sweetening, seasoning, trussing, stuffing, and per- 
haps, we may add, smoking.” The curing of 
hams and bacon and many kinds of salt fish 
was well known; the latter, which has a great 
many names, was largely imported.t 

For dessert, which both Greeks and Romans 
designated as the second and the third table, figs 
and grapes, apples and pomegranates, nuts and 
almonds, service-berries (or medlars), and mul- 
berries, and in later times cherries and plums, 
were principally used. Of figs there were a 
great many kinds with special names: Pollux 
enumerates twelve sorts, and twenty-seven kinds 
of grapes.§ Of vegetables they had not a very 
great variety: young nettles, asparagus, mush- 
rooms, beet-root, onions, leeks, radishes, garlic, 
cabbage, lettuce, a few legumes, gourds, cress, 
and some kind of root called by them Jdolbos, 
probably a species of truffle.] Fish was a favor- 
ite diet, the tunny being probably a coarser food, 
as the eel was one of the more costly and delicate, 
especially when stewed and smothered in beet- 
root.7 Many kinds of shell-fish were in use, 
oysters being, as with the Romans, especial favor- 
ites. The cuttle-fish and the sea-urchin (echinus) 
do not seem to us tempting food; snails (eaten 
with dl), crayfish, several kinds of crab,** 
prawns, mussels, and whelks, are often men- 
tioned. In truth, the anecdotes about the fish- 
market are endless. “It is a nice thing ” (says 
a poet of the Middle Comedy) tt “to see a well- 
stored fish-shop—when you have money in your 
pocket, not otherwise. There was poor Corydus 
with just four coppers, who first looked at the 





* vi, 88. Many more are given in x, 97-114. 

t rdpexos (1). See Pollux, vi, 48. 

t Pollux, vi, 83. These names are derived from the 
ingenious custom of carrying off bodily the whole table- 
top, dishes and all, and replacing another, ready-fur- 
nished, on the frame. Perhaps this device, in small 
parties, is worthy of imitation. 

§ vi, 8r. In the garden of Alcinous mention is made 
of “pears, pomegranates, and apple-trees with shiny 
fruit,” ‘* Od.,” vii, 115. 

| A list of six vegetables used for the table is given in 
the ninth book of Athenzus, pp. 369-372. 

4 Arist., ‘‘ Acharn.,” 894. Athenzus, vii, p. 300, 
where there is a long dissertation about the eel. The 
under part of the tunny was regarded as a luxury (ibid., 
P. 302). 

#** Our word is shortened from xdpaBos. 

+t Timocles, ap. Meinek. Frag. Com., iii, p. 598. 
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crabs, eels, and tunnies, asked the price of each, 
and then—went off to the sprats.” 

Like the Romans, the Greeks had three prin- 
cipal meals a day, which are enumerated in order 
in a well-known verse of Eschylus.* The cena 
of the Romans and the deirvov of the Greeks 
corresponded) to our term for the chief meal, 
though these words are very commonly mis- 
translated “supper.” The viands were eaten, 
after the present Eastern fashion, with the fin- 
gers, which were wiped on pieces of bread-crumb, 
afterward tossed to the dogs, t sippets being also 
used for broth and gravy, and there were proper 
terms for each.t The wine was drunk from a 
béwl, mixed with water, much as the French- 
man takes his wn ordinatre. The names of 
the cups and goblets used are very numerous, § 
some of them adapted to the pouring of libations 
to the gods, a form corresponding to our “ saying 
grace.” But the bowl was always called “the 
mixer” (crater). As the Greeks did not know 
how to distill, of course none of their wines could 
be “fortified,” or raised beyond their natural 
strength; and, as two and even three parts of 
water were added, it must have been rather a 
difficult matter to get tipsy ; indeed, it may almost 
be said that drunkenness was unknown among 
the Greeks, though we read in Plato of Alcibiades 
coming to a party somewhat “ screwed.” | 

Solid meat was not very much used by the 
Greeks ; it was principally obtained from sacri- 
fices, and it was a common custom to send a steak 
(xpéac) as a present to a friend, while those who 
attended at the ceremony either shared in the 
cooked banquet, or had portions allotted to them 
tocarry home. “Toss us a bone,” was as famil- 
iar a phrase to the Greek ear as “ give us a pint” 
is to ours ; and a number of phrases are found in 
Greek comedy illustrative of the custom.1 The 
primitive theory of a sacrifice was an entertain- 
ment given to some god, celestial or infernal, 
who was supposed to be propitiated by the offer- 
ing of food conveyed to him in the fragrant odors 
of roasted meat, and to be socially friendly to all 
who took part in the sacred banquet to his honor, 
and in the games and contests which followed. 
It is easy to see that a practice so congenial to 
human appetites was fostered as an institution at 
every altar and shrine. A little bit was thrown 
into the fire and consumed, an omen being de- 





* Frag. Palamed., 168. 

t The “ crumbs” under the rich man’s table. 

} Arist., ** Equit.,” 415, 1167. 

$ Pollux, vi, 95 sgg., gives the specific names of 
nearly fifty. A considerable part of book xi of Athenzus 
is occupied in describing one hundred and four different 
sorts. 

| Plato, ‘* Sympos.,” p. 212, D. 

] Among these is Bwpoddsxos, one who waits near a 
public altar for his chance of a meal. 


rived from the brightness of the flame. But the 
greater part of the carcass, of course, found its 
way into the stomachs of the attendants. These, 
however, were religious feasts, and care was 
taken that no word should be uttered to mar the 
solemnity. Such unlucky ejaculations gave rise 
to our word dlasphemy.* The domestic dinner 
of the Greeks was a highly intellectual and con- 
versational meal. They certainly did not sit 
down, as we do, to devour roast beef and legs 
of mutton purchased from a butcher; meat was, 
for the reason just given, rather an occasional 
treat than an article of daily fare; and hence the 
ingenuity shown in made dishes, and the general 
lightness and wholesomeness of a diet largely 
composed of fish, vegetables, olive-oil, and fari- 
naceous “ fixings,” to which poultry and various 
wild birds were often added. Flowers, myrtle, 
chaplets, and fragrant scents and essences were 
introduced at the more elegant banquets, and 
riddles and anecdotes were passed round for the 
amusement of the guests, or verses were quoted, 
drinking-songs sung, or speeches from some 
tragedy were recited. To the best performance 
of these, prizes were attached.t 

A curious custom prevailed with the Greeks, 
of each guest bringing his own viands in a box 
or basket. Such a dinner was called “from the 
hamper,” or a “club dinner,” or “ picnic,” or 
“contributary ”;{ of course, the viands were in- 
terchanged according to the taste of each guest. 
And we read in Aristophanes of a shabby fellow 
who used to claim a share of the good things at 
a rich table, though he himself brought only an 
apple and a pomegranate.§ Like our dinner 
supplied from a college-kitchen or a restaurant, 
the dishes were put into a box (czs¢a), and so 
conveyed piping-hot to the house of the enter- 
tainer. | 

Wine was drunk from the bowl ready mixed, 
and ladled out to the guests, much as punch 
used to be served on English tables in the last 
century. Then conversation began. We have 
three extant treatises, severally by Plato, Xeno- 
phon, and Lucian, entitled “ Symposium,” besides 
nine books of “ Symposiaca,” by Plutarch, all of 
which contain imaginary conversations held at 
such parties. In days when there was very little 
reading there was naturally very much talk. It 
is probable that the modern newspaper has done 
much to make the higher kind of dinner-talk, or 
that which involves much thought, unfashion- 





* Eurip., “‘ Ion,” 1189. 

+ Pollux, vi, 107, 108. Aristoph., ‘‘ Nub.,” 1366; 
“Vesp.,” 1175, etc. 

t Athen., viii, p. 365, B. 

§ Aristoph., ‘‘ Vesp.,” 1260, though the passage may 
be explained differently. 

{ Aristoph., ‘‘ Acharn.,” 1086, 
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able, to say the least, in our parties. Every 
topic of interest is discussed in the morning pa- 
per; and, as everybody has read it, few care to 
open the subject again in conversation at the 
evening meal. Again, the general diffusion of 
knowledge has limited the subjects of inquiry. 
Some of the topics in Plutarch’s treatise seem 
trifling enough, as the questions—“ Why do old 
men prefer neat (unmixed) wine?” “ Why do 
old men read with the letters farther from the 
eye?” “Why are clothes washed in fresh and 
not in salt water?” “ Why do we eat more at 
the end of autumn?” “ Why can not pine-trees 
be grafted?” “Why is the flesh of a lamb that 
has been killed by a wolf sweeter, and°why does 
wool engender vermin?” “Why does meat turn 
bad under moonlight more than under sunlight ?” 
“Why do mushrooms grow after thunderstorms, 
and what is the origin of the belief that persons 
asleep are never struck by lightning?” “Do 
the Jews abstain from pork from veneration or 
from dislike?” “Who is the God of the Jews?” 
“ Why is snow kept from melting by covering it 
with chaff and woolen cloths?” “Why are seeds 
that have been thrown against a cow’s horn hard- 
er and less ready to grow?” These subjects, 
trifling as many of them are, show an interest in 
natural history and a disposition rerum cognos- 
cere causas. In Plato’s “ Symposium,” the topic 
of discussion, love, is treated philosophically, 
with occasional sallies of humor. 

The exclusion of women, generally at least, 
favored the more heavy kind of conversation. 
The admission of the other sex, in the parties of 
dancing-girls of light character, was a blot on 
the social system of the Greeks ; but it was the 
natural result of the unnatural isolation. In the 
Platonic dialogue we find one of the guests, a 
physician, proposing that the flute-girl should be 
dismissed, “ to pipe to herself or to the ladies in 
the drawing-room.” * 

It would seem, however, from a passage of 
Eschylus (Ag., 235), that in the heroic ages even 
a princess would come in after dinner to sing to 
the guests with her “ maiden voice.” 

A very strange custom prevailed with both 
the Greeks and the Romans, of the guests car- 
rying away with them the viands that remained 
uneaten. Martial has an extremely witty epigram 
on this ;t but the drollest account of it is in the 
“Symposium ” of Lucian. The party consisted 
of learned and dignified philosophers, whom, of 
course, the author intends to satirize. Up toa 
certain point the remnants were fairly divided, 
but unfortunately one chicken, more plump than 
the rest, attracted the attention of one of the 
party who had no just claim to it. The proper 





* Plato, ‘‘ Symp.,” p. 176. t vii, 20. 


owner would not let it go, so they both tugged 
at it; a general tumult ensued, and the guests 
grasped the birds by the legs and hit each other 
in the face with them, pulled beards, shouted, 
and pelted with cups. That such scenes really 
took place at the dinners given to Roman clients, 
is seriously affirmed by Juvenal (v, 26), and, in 
one of the satiric plays of A2schylus (“ The Os- 
tologi”’), a guest complains that a certain vessel 
was broken over his head, “ by no means so fra- 
grant as a pot of spikenard.” Indeed, it would 
be a rather curious inquiry how far drunkenness 
was sottishness or mere excitement, for it is ob- 
vious that such a term is but relative, and it is 
likely enough that the Greek temperament was 
easily roused to fury by a very small amount of 
alcohol. Certainly, no rigid etiquette prevented 
practical jokes of a serious kind. We read in 
Plautus * of an unfortunate parasite having a pot 
full of ashes flung at his head at dinner, for no 
other purpose than to raise a general laugh 
against him. 

Some anecdotes are told which confirm this 
view. One Philoxenus, a poet of Cythera, was 
dining with Dionysius. Observing a small mul- 
let served on his plate, but a large one on that 
of the host, he took the cooked fish in his hands 
and applied it to his ear. “ What are you do- 
ing?” asked the host. “I am writing a poem 
entitled ‘Galatea,’ and I want to learn from this 
fish something about Nereus! But it says it 
was caught too young, whereas the big fish on 
your plate followed in ‘Nereus’s’ train, and 
knows all about him.” The host laughed, and 
ordered the fishes to be exchanged. t 

A certain Spartan was dining at a table on 
which sea-urchins were served. He took one, 
and not knowing how to manipulate it, put it 
into his mouth, and crunched it shell and all. 
After making wry faces over it he exclaimed, 
with true Spartan bravery: “Filthy eating! I 
am not going to turn a coward and give you up 
now, but I sha’n’t take you any more !” f 

Rather a neat repartee is recorded of one 
Philoxenus, a parasite. Observing that the host 
supplied black bread, he quietly said, “ Don’t 
put any more of that, or you will make the room 
dark.”§ Another, seeing an entrée that was 
being carried round stop at the host, inquired, 
“Am I tipsy, or is it a fancy of mine that these 
things are going round ?” 

The extraordinary fondness of both the 
Greeks and Romans for almost every kind of 
fish is well known. In the time of the Emperor 
Tiberius, says Athenzus, lived one Apicius, a 





* “ Captivi,” i, 1; ‘‘ Curculio,” iv, 1. 
+ Athen., i, p. 6. } Athen., iii, p. gr. 
§ Athen., vi, p. 246. 
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wealthy gourmand. He was particularly fond 
of prawns, and used to live at Minturn, on the 
shore of Campania, for the sake of these crusta- 
ceans, for which he paid large sums, as they are 
there very large. Hearing that still bigger 
prawns were caught off the coast of Libya, he 
sailed thither without waiting a single day for fine 
weather. Arriving, after a bad voyage, he was 
visited by fishermen who had somehow heard 
of his object, and brought to him their finest 
prawns. “Are these the very largest?” he 
asked. “Have you mone larger?” On their 
replying in the negative, he exclaimed : “ Captain ! 
back to Italy directly ; and mind! don’t lose time 
by touching land.” * 

We read in Xenophon’s “Symposium” of 
some rather dangerous sword-dancing as an af- 
ter-dinner entertainment. But the “ playing at 
hanging,” at a Thracian dinner diversion, was 
much more alarming. “They fasten a noose 
from a height,” we are told, “ and place directly 
under it a stone which easily turns round when 
any one steps on it. Lots are drawn, and the 
winner has to mount the stone and put his head 
in the noose, holding in his hand a curved knife. 
Then some one passes and ‘jogs’ the stone, 
and thus the man is left hanging. Unless he 
very quickly cuts the noose, he is a dead man. 
When such an event happens, the others laugh, 
and think it fun.” ¢ 

Another favorite amusement at dinner-par- 
ties was the guessing of riddles. ‘“ What crea- 
ture is that which drops a shield on earth, sea, 
and sky ?”’—a joke on a coward in both land and 
sea fights. { “ What is the wood-born, spineless, 


bloodless wet-walker?” Answer, a snail* An 
amount of personal bantering and “ chaffing” 
went on which we should think inconsistent 
with good manners, and the “capping of verses” 
to suit the foibles of the guests was not always 
of a complimentary character. f 

The Eastern custom of reclining at meals on 
sofas or divans was almost universal with both 
Greeks and Romans, and this is generally repre- 
sented on the Greek vases, though sometimes 
the guests are seen sitting. “The heroes,” 
says Athenzus (i, p. 17), “s¢# at the banquets, 
and do not recline.” The sofa soon became an 
important article of furniture, and a great deal 
of art and ornament was expended upon it, as 
well as on the tapestry coverings. 

We conclude this paper by the mention of 
one very ancient ceremony, which, strangely 
enough, has survived to our times. It is the cut- 
ting off the tip of a tongue at the dinner-table, 
and keeping it “for luck.” The origin of this, 
which is mentioned in Homer, Sophocles, { and 
Aristophanes, seems to have been the symbolical 
offering to the gods of the organ of voice, the 
interpres lingua through which even animals, 
birds especially, were thought to utter sounds 
communicating to “the knowing” (i. e., to the 
impostors, the priests) the will of the gods. 
These “ tongue-tips,” which last for many 
years, and become in time as hard as a piece of 
wood, I have known to be kept in families who 
could never be induced to throw them away as 
rubbish. ° 


F. A. PALEY (Fraser's Magazine). 





WHY DOES THE CRAB GO SIDEWAYS? 


HE language of the heading to this article 

seems trivial and beneath the dignity and 
importance of the question, and the learning 
which will be displayed in answering it. The 
word “ go” sounds particularly weak and feeble, 
but it is used in the broadest and fullest ampli- 
tude of significance, and covers the ground of 
“walk, run, swim, crawl, creep, climb, advance, 
retreat, progress, travel, propel, skedaddle, va- 
mose,” and every other method of motion, im- 
plied, intimated, or suggested by that small but 
really strong and expressive word. It is, there- 
fore, no trifling inquiry. Crabs are curious crea- 





* Athen., i, p. 7. 


t Athen., iv, p. 155. t Arist., ‘‘ Vesp.,” 20. 


tures; their ways are not like the ways of other 
living things, whether of the earth, air, fire, or 
water, and their whole characters possess a side- 
long quality, like their mode of progression. Most 
animals move directly forward ; others, like the 
lobster, “advance backward”; a few, like the 
scallop, are irregular and flighty, unable to con- 
trol their direction; some fly, some run, some 
crawl, some hop, some bound, but to the crab 
and the chess-bishop alone is it permitted to ad- 
vance or retire at an angle to themselves, as if a 
cross-eyed man were to attempt to follow his 





* Athen., ii, p. 63. + Arist., ‘‘ Vesp.,” 1226, etc. 

t ‘* Ajax,” 238, where the hero in his madness cuts 
off and flings away the tip of the tongue of a ram just 
slain. 
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eyes. Pursue a crab with a view to dinner; 
thrust’ the net in front of him, and how like a 
flash of lightning he will dart away to one side 
or the other, as he thinks escape the easier ; place 
it before his line of flight, and with what incredi- 
ble speed will he withdraw in the contrary direc- 
tion, his rear claw “ lagging,” by no means “ su- 
perfluous,” but with steel-like pincers ready to 
receive the foe! Endeavor to intercept his retreat, 
and instantly he changes his course to the oppo- 
site one, and again leaves the net far behind. 
Now, the problem which we propose to solve is 
why he thus indirectly slides off “on his ear,” as 
it were, and why he does not move as other ani- 
mals, why, in other words, he is to be an excep- 
tion to all animated nature. 

To obtain a satisfactory answer we must in- 
vestigate both the moral and physical conforma- 
tion of our subject. The moral nature can be 
understood with but casual study, and may be 
summed up in the two words “ utter perverse- 
ness,” or, as the jocose writers put it, “ pure 
cussedness.” There is so much positive, active, 
and aggressive ill-temper in a crab that there 
does not seem to be room for much else, even of 
negative traits. He has more cruelty and wick- 
edness to the square inch than a Comanche 
brave with his war-paint on. He is a crustaceous 
concentration of rage, and would quarrel with 
himself should the world fail to furnish him suffi- 
cient other subjects for a perpetual row. He 
surpasses in appetite for fights the Arkansas 
“roarer” of ancient celebrity, who grew low- 
spirited and sad of heart if a week had gone by 
without his gouging out somebody’s eye or biting 
off somebody’s ear. He will accommodate any 
one who happens to be looking for a disturbance 
with the utmost willingness and on the shortest 
notice, and generally without regard to difference 
of size. In fact, when he gets “ mad,” which he 
does on the slightest provocation, he is the mad- 
dest thing on earth. His method of carrying on 
warfare, also, is peculiar, and trying both to his 
adversary’s nerves and feelings. Motionless, he 
allows the latter to approach within a certain dis- 
tance, when, suddenly and without warning, he 
springs up and lashes at him with his claws, 
which, if they miss their mark, clash together 
like the old-time clang of sword on helmet. The 
strength of those claws is prodigious; a little 
baby, as big as a ten-cent piece, can draw blood 
like a leech, and a full-grown crab can cut through 
the leather of a boot with ease. When the claws 
have once fastened on their prey, no power that 
does not break them can force them asunder. It 
is supposed the word crustacean, which the sci- 
entific gentry apply to these animals, is only a 
learned reference to their crusty disposition, so 
active is their original sin. Another idiosyncra- 


sy maintains their evil reputation. So long as 
one of them is held by any part of its person, it 
will hold on to anything else it can reach, and 
will let go only when itself is released. So, if the 
enterprising reader should catch a crab by the 
hind-flipper, he may make a quaint and amusing 
experiment. There is a little danger attending 
the attempt in the outset, for these independent 
crustaceans act on the oli me tangere motto, and 
do not allow strangers to go “fooling round” 
their hind-flippers any more than that other ani- 
mal of an allied spirit, the mule, and are apt to 
reach down for you as you reach out for them. 
But, if you manage deftly, they surrender to fate, 
and fold their arms resignedly across their breasts, 
like a good man when his hour has come. This 
submissive state of mind is not deep-seated, how- 
ever, and if, after getting one at such a disadvan- 
tage, you hold it where it can reach the flipper of 
a brother of the same race, it will feel for him 
with instant dispatch, and, having once clinched 
its claw, will cling fast with noble resolution. 
Then the second crab can be approached to a 
third, and will seize it in the same manner, and 
so on till a string two yards long, or as high as 
the experimenter can reach, will be formed, each 
firmly fastened to the one below, with a death- 
grip that never relaxes until some limb breaks, or 
you let go of the first in line—a chain of obstinate 
ferocity that the student of morals could have 
much pleasure in investigating, provided he did 
not approach it so closely as to come within 
reach of a disengaged claw. The purely un- 
scientific person would probably only wonder 
why a crab should apparently be entirely satis- 
fied to be pinched itself, provided it could pinch 
some one else, passing along an injury as the 
good are expected to transmit a favor. Crabs 
have, however, a means of escape which is pe- 
culiarly crustacean. The good book says, “If 
a limb offend thee, cut it off and cast it from 
thee, for it is better to lose a limb than that the 
entire body should fall into hell-fire.” Men rarely 
act on this excellent motto, although it was ad- 
dressed to them, but the crab community has 
taken it up with enthusiasm. When a crab is 
restrained by one claw until the position grows irk- 
some, or his “ dander gets riz” beyond restraint, 
he suddenly snaps off that member, and, leaving 
it to his more powerful adversary, slips away and 
saves the rest of his carcass. If humanity could 
kick off its legs whenever there was a twinge of 
gout in a big-toe, or could fling away its arms 
when it had no further use for them, and arms 
and legs would grow again as quickly as crusta- 
cean claws, the practice suggested by the Bible 
might be more generally followed, and certainly 
the police force would have much difficulty in 
manacling its prisoners. Who could properly 
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describe the feelings of one of our guardians of 
the peace if a criminal whom he is hauling lustily 
to the lock-up, “ running him in,” as the vernacu- 
lar hath it, should suddenly leave his manacled 
hands and arms as a parting gift, and dart down 
the street with feet made more active by the 
lessened weight they had to carry? But to man 
is not given such a precious privilege ; he can not 
even imagine how he should go about to shake 
himself clear of his bones: but the crab makes 
no bones about it; he does not strain after an 
effect, does not slash around nor strike the 
offending member—he simply drops it as a fash- 
ionable lady would drop an undesirable acquaint- 
ance. It seems to be an act of mental volition 
rather than of physical effort. Having no further 
use for that limb, he lops it off, or, finding him- 
self overcome by his enemy, like a brave but 
vanquished foe he surrenders his arms, and thus 
saves life and honor. And then, having got rid 
of a member in this easy fashion, he recovers it 
with equal facility. There are no one-armed 
pensioners on the crustacean pay-roll, no empty 
sleeves going about the subaqueous streets play- 
ing on aquatic hand-organs, or appealing to the 
sympathies of all crabdom, no one-legged heroes 
are left to stump it through life in a feeble search 
for daily provender. No sooner has the claw 
been cast aside than another proceeds to grow, 
hardly off with the old love before he is on with 
the new, and a few months sees the cripple as 
sound and whole and stout and hearty as ever. 
All ye who have toothaches, earaches, or head- 
aches, all ye who have felons on your fingers or 
gout in your toes—who have laid arms or legs 
on the altar of your country—all, in fact, who 
have a limb too few by consequence of its loss, 
or a limb too many by virtue of its bad behavior, 
go to the crab, observe his ways, and be sad that 
you can not go and do likewise; that you can 
not shed your miseries or recover from your mis- 
fortunes as easily as he. 

Nature has done much for this lively and 
energetic crustacean ; among other favors, it has 
conferred on him a complete suit of armor. He 
not merely carries his house but his castle on his 
back; he is invariably armed caf-a-fze, so that 
enemies can not break in and steal his life away, 
and he may indulge his naturally warlike tem- 
per without danger of extermination. He is the 
knight-errant of the watery world, and backs 
down from no danger; his nearest imitation of 
a retreat being to slip off sideways. But this 
comfort of a coat of mail has its disadvantages : 
the crab grows, but his castle does not. There 
comes a time in the life of every crab, and it 
comes very often, at least once a year, and per- 
haps much oftener, when he has not only grown 
too big for his boots, but too large for his iron skin, 


when he “ must swell or bust,” when the very 
weight of his best protection, his chest-protector, 
crushes him, and he is cabined, cribbed, con- 
fined, within a limit all too small for his swelling 
proportions. In plain words, he finds himself in 
a very tight place, and many a less enterprising 
animal would give up the struggle, and perish 
like the old-time state criminal who stood mute 
at his trial under the Jezne dure et forte. But 
not so the crab, who is always equal to the occa- 
sion, whatever the occasion may be. He does 
not cut his coat to his cloth, he does not shrink 
within himself, nor give up hope of expansion, 
nor surrender the confidence of a grander and 
broader future—he simply sheds that skin. He 
moves from that house, he leaves his armor for 
a smaller man; he casts off the past and all its 
surroundings, like a corner-grocery millionaire 
when he enters Fifth Avenue as a leader of so- 
ciety. To an ordinary mortal, endowed with no 
more capacity than an ordinary mortal possesses, 
the withdrawal of a crab from its shell would 
seem an impossibility, but the crab lexicon must 
be as deficient as that of youth, for the crusta- 
cean certainly performs the feat. The claws and 
legs and flippers are much larger at the extremi- 
ties than they are at the joints, the claws espe- 
cially being often a half-dozen times as large round, 
yet the larger part somehow passes the narrower, 
either yielding to compression or forcing an en- 
largement of the smaller portion. The eyes are 
round protuberances, like knobs placed at the end 
of delicate filaments one quarter as thick as them- 
selves, yet they are pulled through the unyielding 
tube which incloses the filament between them 
and the body. Every portion, even the finest 
and most delicate, not thicker in places than a 
hair, is safely and successfully withdrawn, and 
the case is left with all its parts and numerous 
partitions perfect, as complete and uninjured as 
if the animal had died and decomposed, and its 
flesh had been washed away. The act completed, 
and to one side lies the shell, to the other lies the 
crab, alive, but feeble, helpless, and unresisting, a 
prey to any foe, even the miserable little minnow, 
who can bite a piece out of his exposed sides or 
run off with the end of one of his claws. The 
armor is gone and the warrior knows it, his cour- 
age and pluck have gone with it; he can now 
only “ suffer and be still.” There is danger in 
every ripple of the wave, in every motion of the 
water, in the approach of every living thing, bird, 
beast, or fish. Death hangs over him like a pall, 
and he can not even make an effort to escape. 
His limbs are too feeble to support him, he can 
not run, walk, crawl, nor swim ; he is aware of 
this, and makes no attempt to move, either to fly, 
or to fight, but allows himself to be picked up, 
or crushed, or eaten, without the semblance of a 
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protest—and just then how good he is to eat; 
how other fishes love him, what bait he makes, 
what a delicacy man considers him; how the 
wading birds look for him, and the big and little 
fishes “go for him”! His days of power have 
for the moment passed, and it is no wonder his 
nature is perverted, for in those hours of help- 
lessness he suffers wrongs and cruelties enough 
to embitter the temper of a race of angels. 
Every creature’s fangs are turned against him, 
and it is only natural that when he recovers his 
strength he turns his pincers against every crea- 
ture. 

At this point another serious question pre- 
sents itself, as serious in many of its aspects as 
that at the head of this article, and that question 
is, Which is the best to eat, a soft or a hard 
crab? On so important and far-reaching a mat- 
ter, a matter that affects the happiness of every 
man, woman, and child who eats crabs (and what 
man, woman, or child fails to eat crabs if he, she, 
or it can get crabs to eat ?)—on so tremendous 
a question it will not do to make any mistake. 
And yet who can tell? When cooks disagree, 
who shall decide? And still how terrible it will 
be if after we have all eaten soft crabs as the 
“nothing further” of gustatory bliss, have sighed 
for soft crabs, have sung of soft crabs, have sor- 
rowed after soft-crab suppers, if after all this 
pride of stomach a future Soyer, or Blot, or Sa- 
varin shall arise and tell us we were mistaken, 
that a soft crab does not compare in flavor, in 
delicacy, in excellence, with a hard crab ; that 
we have all erred and lived our lives and ruined 
our digestions in vain! When such undeniable 
authority shall prove to us that our entire treat- 
ment of the crab was a miserable error, that we 
never should have established industries to con- 
vert the hard shell into the soft, that our distinc- 
tions between a “shedder” and a “ burster” and 
a “ buckram ” were but wasted learning. What 
shall we say and do then; how turn the hands of 
time back and make up for our lost crabbed op- 
portunities? Yet there are those among us who 
believe that such will be the final fate of all who 
prefer soft crabs to hard. 

But let us return to our crab, leaving his 
comparative excellence aside for that of his com- 
parative anatomy. The moment he is out of his 
old house he swells himself ; he assumes all the 
rotundity that the utmost possible consumption 
of water will attain. This is not out of pride at 
the extraordinary feat he has just accomplished, 
but as a precautionary measure for the future. 
Upon his size now depends the size of his new 
coat which tailor Nature is making and fitting for 
him, and he must leave room for all the good 
dinners he intends to eat for the next many 
months. Once incased again in his fresh gar- 


ments, he will have no further chance to expand 
except by another revolution like the one he has 
just gone through. Having swollen, he lies still 
till his coat hardens into mail, which it does in a 
few days. At this time occurs another strange 
event which no man has successfully explained. 
A hard crab is very frequently seen swimming 
with a soft one in his arms; now, the reason for 
this is something that “no fellow has found out.” 
It may be love or it may be hunger, it may be 
that the hard shell means to make the soft shell 
a partner of his bosom or his stomach; he or 
she holds the other strained to his or her breast, 
so that when one is captured the other is taken 
also, and it has been observed that the two are 
generally, if not invariably, of different sex. So 
this strange romance may be founded, like so 
many human ones, on “the old old story,” or it 
may be but a repetition of a still older story 
reaching way back to the days of Adam imme- 
diately on his expulsion from paradise, the strug- 
gle for life. As our great poet Joaquin Miller so 
beautifully sings : 


** O master dear, I greatly fear 
Our ‘ crab’ will come to harm, 
For I saw last night the ‘ hard crab’ 
With the ‘ soft crab’ on its arm |” 


This eccentricity may therefore signify the end 
of that soft crab, or it may intimate the begin- 
ning of a long line of both soft and hard crabs 
extending down “through all the generations.” 
For, after all, crabs are but mortal, and are dom- 
inated by the power of love and hunger like hu- 
man beings ; they may have wonderful gifts, but 
they are subject to a common fate, and food and 
folly fill as much of their lives as they do of 
man’s. 

We all know the famous definition of a crab, 
that it was a “red fish that went backward ”"— 
and the criticism to the effect that there were 
only three errors in the explanation, as a crab 
was neither red nora fish nor did it go back- 
ward. But this is over-nicety. The best part 
of a crab’s existence, if not of his life, is when he 
is red—for only after he is cooked do most of our 
race know him. By heat he turns from grayish- 
green to radiant red; he is purified and improved 
by fire. The most skeptical will admit that, if he 
is not absolutely a fish, a scale-fish, with the flesh 
outside and the bones inside, he is a sort of fish, 
a “variation,” as science terms it, a shell-fish, 
which, in its eccentric and perhaps sensible na- 
ture, prefers to wear the bones outside and keep 
the flesh safely housed within. Moreover, if the 
ichthyologically learned were required to define 
accurately and positively what a fish is, and to 
determine if they would include whales equally 
with sticklebacks and: the viviparous species of 
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the California coast with the flying-fish and the 
dolphins, and if they would accept the curious 
double-eyed species of the West Indies, which 
have one half of the optic lens adapted to looking 
through the atmosphere and the other half for 
use under water, they would certainly experience 
trouble in keeping out of so large and liberal a 
class our persevering and interesting subject, the 
crab. And, as to his mode of progression, did 
not so great and fishy an authority as the “ mel- 
ancholy Dane” in Shakespeare say, “If, like a 
crab, you could go backward?” Taking all this 
together, therefore, it is not surprising that a crab 
should carry some of his obliquities with him, 
even into a dictionary. He often gets into strange 
places, and does strange things when there. For 
the length of the muddy salt-water creeks of our 
coast he digs holes and makes narrow but com- 
fortable houses, where he lies and gazes out all 
day long upon the interesting though placid 
scenery of his watery realm, waiting, possibly, 
for a careless minnow to come within reach of 
his claws, but with apparently as little on his 
mind as a fashionable New York loafer, hanging 
around the doors of a city hotel, or staring va- 
cantly, with feet higher than head, from its sit- 
ting-room window, on the passing Broadway 
pedestrians. In the bays where the mud of the 


creek is replaced by sand, he digs similar holes 


on the shallow flats, and, backing down into them, 
passes the days peering into the sky and waiting 
till the comet shall fall into the sun and raise the 
temperature of the water to boiling heat, so that 
he can be ready cooked for the salamander who 
is to take the place of man when that interesting 
event shall have occurred. At least this is all 
that we know that he does, except when we walk 
about barefooted in his neighborhood, when we 
discover that, in taking to housekeeping, he has 
not surrendered his predatory propensities. It 
may be that he retires in-doors, like a modest 
animal, to change his shirt—anything may be, or 
may not be, in reference to his motives and con- 
duct—but, if he does, the difficulties of the opera- 
tion must be greatly increased by the closeness 
of his quarters. There is scarcely room for him- 
self, and certainly not for himself and his shell, 
when he has cast off the latter, and his struggles 
to get out of his covering, which at the best are 
severe and exhausting, would be rendered twice 
as hard in so limited a space. Still, he has an 
odd way of getting into odd places for odd pur- 
poses. What could have induced the. subjects 
of Pharaoh when, three thousand five hundred 
years ago, they were erecting a monument to the 
glories of their ruler’s reign, to place under that 
monument four crabs? They were doubtless an 
intelligent and civilized people ; but what connec- 
tion could the highest intelligence and most per- 


fect civilization discover between a crab and an 
obelisk? There are few points of similarity be- 
tween these objects, and the most casual observer 
will note many differences. An obelisk does not 
seem, by any natural process, to suggest a crab, 
nor a crab an obelisk. Our American predeces- 
sors, the wild Indians of our coast, must have 
captured, killed, and eaten crabs, for a time dur- 
ing which “the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary,” and yet there is no evidence that 
they were in the habit of erecting obelisks. Pos- 
sibly the engineers of the ancient Egyptians were 
a jocose or sarcastic race, and thus covertly con- 
veyed to future times an allegorical intimation of 
the cruel and crabbed character of the Pharaonic 
government. Or the great kings themselves may 
have said, in their plenitude of pride, that, as the 
world is carried on the back of a tortoise—as all 
the world knows—their kingdom should be borne 
on the back of that far nobler and higher animal, 
the crab. 

But these speculations are carrying us away 
from the main purpose of this paper, and leading 
us almost to forget the question that was to be 
answered. For our better enlightenment we 
have taken a casual and cursory look into the 
moral and physical conformation of the creature. 
We have carried the reader “ where crabs grow,” 
but it is necessary to draw a line somewhere, and 
we can not enter the vast field of the idealistic, 
symbolical, and imaginative. What we want is a 
simple answer to a plain inquiry, and can scarcely 
be expected to look back three thousand years 
and search through all the realms of fancy to 
find it. We desire to keep the reader to the 
point, and not allow him or her to stray off into by- 
ways and roundabout lanes, enticing and attract- 
ive as they may appear. The question is, Why 
does the crab go sideways? And, if the reader 
is prepared to “give it up” by this time, we will 
furnish the only and correct reply, that is, the 
only reply which the present state of crab science 
accepts as correct—for, as to the future, science 
reserves to itself the right to change its views 
as freely as it has changed them about every 
other problem on every other conceivable ques- 
tion concerning the “ heavens and the earth and 
the waters under the earth,” and every living, 
moving, breathing, or inanimate thing therein or 
thereabout. But at present science and experi- 
ence unite in saying that a crab goes sideways 
for the reason, and no other—and a good reason 
it seems to be—that a crab can go in no other 
way. For, judging by what we know of a crab’s 
disposition, if there was any other way in which 
it could go, it would go that way, That's all. 
And if any one has a better reason let him pre- 
sent it, or “ for ever after hold his peace.” 


ROBERT B. ROOSEVELT. 
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A CULTURE-GHOST;: OR, WINTHROP'’S ADVENTURE. 


I. 


LL the intimates at the villa S—— knew 
Julian Winthrop to be an odd sort of 
creature, but Iam sure no one ever expected 
from him such an eccentric scene as that which 
took place on the first Wednesday of last Sep- 
tember. 

Winthrop had been a constant visitor at the 
Countess S——’s villa ever since his arrival in 
Florence, and the better we knew, the more we 
liked, his fantastic character.. Although quite 
young, he had shown very considerable talent for 
painting, but every one seemed to agree that this 
talent would never come to anything. His na- 
ture was too impressionable, too mobile, for 
steady work; and he cared too much for all 
kinds of art to devote himself exclusively to any 
one; above all, he had too ungovernable a fancy, 
and too uncontrollable a love of detail, to fix and 
complete any impression in an artistic shape ; his 
ideas and fancies were constantly shifting and 
changing like the shapes in a kaleidoscope, and 
their instability and variety were the chief sources 
of his pleasure. All that he did and thought and 
said had an irresistible tendency to become ara- 
besque, feelings and moods gliding strangely into 
each other, thoughts and images growing into 
inextricable tangles, just as when he played he 
passed insensibly from one fragment to another 
totally incongruous, and when he drew one form 
merged into another beneath his pencil. His 
head was like his sketch-book—full of delightful 
scraps of color, and quaint, graceful forms, none 
finished, one on the top of the other: leaves 
growing out of heads, houses astride on animals, 
scraps of melodies noted down across scraps of 
verse, gleanings from all quarters—all pleasing, 
and all jumbled into a fantastic, useless, but very 
delightful whole. In short, Winthrop’s artistic 
talent was frittered away by his love of the pic- 
turesque, and his cageer was spoiled by his love of 
adventure ; but, such as he was, he was almost 
a work of art, a living arabesque himself. 

On this particular Wednesday we were all 
seated out on the terrace of the villa S—— at 
Bellosguardo, enjoying the beautiful serene yel- 
low moonlight, and the delightful coolness, after 
an intensely hot day. The Countess S——, who 
was a great musician, was trying over a violin 
sonata with one of her friends in the drawing- 
room, of which the doors opened on to the ter- 
race. Winthrop, who had been particularly gay 
all the evening, had cleared away the plates and 


cups from the tea-table, had pulled out his sketch- 
book and begun drawing in his drowsy, irrelevant 
fashion—acanthus-leaves uncurling into sirens’ 
tails, satyrs growing out of passion-flowers, little 
Dutch manikins in tail coats and pigtails peeping 
out of tulip-leaves under his whimsical pencil, 
while he listened partly to the music within, 
partly to the conversation without. 

When the violin sonata had been tried over, 
passage by passage, sufficiently often, the Count- 
ess, instead of returning to us on the terrace, 
addréssed us from the drawing-room : 

“ Remain where you are,” she said ; “I want 
you to hear an old air which I discovered last 
week among a heap of rubbish in my father-in- 
law’s lumber-room. I think it quite a treasure, 
as good as a wrought-iron ornament found 
among a heap of old rusty nails, or a piece of Gub- 
bio majolica found among cracked coffee-cups. 
It is very beautiful to my mind. Just listen.” 

The Countess was an uncommonly fine singer, 
without much voice, and not at all emotional, but 
highly delicate and refined in execution, and with 
a great knowledge of music. The air which she 
deemed beautiful could not fail really to be so; 
but it was so totally different from all we mod- 
erns are accustomed to, that it seemed, with its 
exquisitely finished phrases, its delicate vocal 
twirls and spirals, its symmetrically ordered orna- 
ments, to take one into quite another world of 
musical feeling, of feeling too subdued and artis- 
tic, too subtly and cunningly balanced, to move 
us more than «superficially—indeed, it could not 
move at all, for it expressed no particular state 
of feeling ; it was difficult to say whether it was 
sad or cheerful ; all that could be said was that 
it was singularly graceful and delicate. 

This is how the piece affected me, and I be- 
lieve, in less degree, all the rest of our party ; but, 
turning toward Winthrop, I was surprised at see- 
ing how very strong an impression its very first 
bars had made on him. He was seated at the 
table, his back turned toward me, but I could 
see that he had suddenly stopped drawing, and 
was listening with intense eagerness. At one 
moment I almost fancied I saw his hand trem- 
ble as it lay on his sketch-book, as if he were 
breathing spasmodically. I pulled my chair near 
his; there could be no doubt, his whole frame 
was quivering. . 

“ Winthrop,” I whispered. 

He paid no attention to me, but continued 
listening intently, and his hand unconsciously 
crumpled up the sheet he had drawn on. 
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“ Winthrop,” I repeated, touching his shoul- 
der. 

“ Be quiet,” he answered, quickly, as if shak- 
ing me off; “let me listen.” 

There was something almost fierce in his 
manner; and this intense emotion, caused by a 
piece which did not move any of the rest of us, 
struck me as being very odd. 

He remained with his head between his hands 
till the end. The piece concluded with a very 
intricate and beautiful passage of execution, and 
with a curious sort of sighing fall from a high 
note on to a lower one, short and repeated at 
various intervals, with lovely effect. 

“Bravo! beautiful!” cried every one. “A 
real treasure ; so quaint and so elegant, and so 
admirably sung !” 

I looked at Winthrop. He had turned round ; 
his face was flushed, and he leaned against his 
chair as if oppressed by emotion. 

The Countess returned to the terrace. “I 
am glad you like the piece,” she said; “it is a 
graceful thing. Good Heavens! Mr. Win- 
throp!” she suddenly interrupted herself ; “ what 
is the matter? are you ill?” 

For ill he certainly did look. 

He rose and, making an effort, answered in a 
husky, uncertain voice: 

“It's nothing; I suddenly felt cold. I think 
I'll go in—or rather, no, I'll stay. What is— 
what is that air you have just sung ?” 

“ That air?” she answered, absently, for the 
sudden change in Winthrop’s manner put every- 
thing else out of her thoughts. “That air? 
Oh! it is by a very forgotten composer of the 
name of Barbella, who lived somewhere about 
the year 1780.” It was evident that she con- 
sidered this question as a sort of mask to his 
sudden emotion. 

“Would you let me see the score?” he 
asked, quickly. 

“Certainly. Will you come into the draw- 
ing-room ? I left it on the piano.” 

The piano-candles were still lit; and as they 
stood there she watched his face with as much 
curiosity as myself. But Winthrop took no no- 


tice of either of us; he had eagerly snatched . 


the score, and was looking at it in a fixed, vacant 
way. When he looked up, his face was ashy; 
he handed me the score mechanically. It was 
an old, yellow, blurred manuscript, in some now 
disused clef, and the initial words, written in a 
grand, florid style, were: “ Sez Regina, to son 
pastore.” The Countess was still under the im- 
pression that Winthrop was trying to hide his 
agitation by pretending great interest in the 
song ; but I, having seen his extraordinary emo- 
tion during its performance, could not doubt of 
the connection between them. 


“You say the piece is very rare,” said Win- 
throp; “do you—do you then think that no one 
besides yourself is acquainted with it at present?” 

“Of course I can’t affirm that,” answered 
the Countess, “but this much I know, that 
Professor G——, who is one of the most learned 
of musical authorities, and to whom I showed 
the piece, had heard neither of it nor of its com- 
poser, and that he positively says it exists in no 
musical archives in Italy or in Paris.” 

“Then how,” I asked, “do you know that 
it is of about the year 1780?” 

“ By the style; Professor G—— compared it 
at my request with some compositions of that 
day, and the style perfectly coincides.” 

“You think, then,” continued Winthrop, 
slowly, but eagerly—“ you think, then, that no 
one else sings it at present ?” 

“I should say not; at least, it seems highly 
unlikely.” 

Winthrop was silent, and continued looking 
at the score, but, as it seemed to me, mechani- 
cally. 

Some of the rest of the party had meanwhile 
entered the drawing-room. 

“Did you notice Mr. Winthrop’s extraordi- 
nary behavior ?” whispered a lady to the Count- 
ess. “ What 4as happened to him ?” 

“T can’t conceive. He is excessively impres- 
sionable, but I don’t see how that piece could 
impress him at all; it is a sweet thing, but so 
unemotional,” I answered. 

“That piece!” replied the Countess ; “ you 
don’t suppose that piece has anything to do with 
it?” 

“Indeed I do; it has everything to do with 
it. In short, I noticed that from the very first 
notes it violently affected him.” 

“ Then all these inquiries about it—” 

“ Are perfectly genuine.” 

“It can not be the piece itself which has 
moved him, and he can scarcely have heard it 
before. It’s very odd. There certainly is some- 
thing the matter with him.” 

There certainly was; Winthrop was exces- 
sively pale and agitated, all the more so as he 
perceived that he had become an object of uni- 
versal curiosity. He evidently wished to make 
his escape, but was afraid of doing so too sud- 
denly. He was standing behind the piano, look- 
ing mechanically at the old score. 

“ Have you ever heard that piece before, Mr. 
Winthrop ?” asked the Countess, unable to re- 
strain her curiosity. 

He looked up, much discomposed, and an- 
swered after a moment’s hesitation, “ How can I 
have heard it, since you are the sole possessor 
of it?” 

“The sole possessor? Oh! I never said 
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that. I thought it unlikely, but perhaps there is 
some other. Tell me, is there another? Where 
did you hear that piece before ? ” 

“I did not say I had heard it before,” he re- 
joined, hurriedly. 

“ But have you, or have you not ?” persisted 
the Countess. 

“TI never have,” he answered, decidedly, but 
immediately reddened as if conscious of pre- 
varication. “Don’t ask me any questions,” he 
added, quickly ; “ it worries me,” and in a minute 
he was off. 

We looked at each other in mute astonish- 
ment. This astonishing behavior, this mixture 
of concealment and rudeness, above all, the vio- 
lent excitement in which Winthrop had evidently 
been, and his unaccountable eagerness respect- 
ing the piece which the Countess had sung—all 
this entirely baffled our efforts at discovery. 

“ There is some mystery at the bottom of it,” 
we said, and further we could not get. 

Next evening, as we were seated once more 
in the Countess’s drawing-room, we of course 
reverted to Winthrop’s extraordinary behavior. 

“ Do you think he will return soon ?” asked 
one of us. 

“I should think he would rather let the mat- 
ter blow over, and wait till we had forgotten his 
absurdity,” answered the Countess. 

At that moment the door opened, and Win- 
throp entered. 

He seemed confused and at a loss what to 
say ; he did not answer our trivial remarks, but 
suddenly burst out, as if with a great effort : 

“I have come to beg you to forgive my last 
night’s behavior. Forgive my rudeness and my 
want of openness ; but I could not have explained 
anything then: that piece, you must know, had 
given me a great shock.” 

“A great shock? And how could it give 
you a shock ?” we all exclaimed. 

“ You surely don’t mean that so prim a piece 
as that could have affected you?” asked the 
Countess’s sister. 

“If it did,” added the Countess, “it is the 
greatest miracle music ever worked.” 

“It is difficult to explain the matter,” hesi- 
tated Winthrop; “but—in short—that piece 
gave me a shock, because as soon as I heard the 
first bars I recognized it.” 

“And you told me you had never heard it 
before !” exclaimed the Countess, indignantly. 

“I know I did; it was not true, but neither 
was it quite false. All I can say is, that I knew 
the piece ; whether I had heard it before, or not, 
I knew it—in fact,” he dashed out, “you will 
think me mad, but I had long doubted whether 
the piece existed at all, and I was so moved just 
because your performance proved that it dd ex- 


ist. Look here,” and pulling a sketch-book from 
his pocket he was just about to open it when he 
stopped—“ Have you got the notes of that piece?” 
he asked hurriedly. 

“ Here they are,” and the Countess handed 
him the old roll of music. 

He did not look at it, but turned over the 
leaves of his sketch-book. 

“See,” he said, after a minute; “look at 
this,” and he pushed the open sketch-book across 
the table to us. On it, among a lot of sketches, 
were some roughly ruled lines, with some notes 
scrawled in pencil, and the words, “ Sed Regéna, 
zo Pastor sono.” 

“ Why, this is the beginning of the very air!” 
exclaimed the Countess. “How did you get 
this ?” 

We compared the notes in the sketch-book 
with those on the score; they were the same, 
but in another clef and tone. 

Winthrop sat opposite, looking doggedly at 

After a moment he remarked : 

“They are the same notes, are they not? 
Well, this pencil-scrawl was done in July of last 
year, while the ink of this score has been dry 
ninety years ; yet when I wrote down these notes, 
I swear I did not know that any such score ex- 
isted, and until yesterday I disbelieved it.” 

“ Then,” remarked one of the party, “ there 
are only two explanations : either you composed 
this melody yourself, not knowing that some one 
else had done so ninety years ago; or, you heard 
that piece without knowing what it was.” 

“ Explanation!” cried Winthrop, contempt- 
uously ; “ why, don’t you see, that it is just what 
needs explaining! Oi course, I either composed 
it myself or heard it, but which of the two was 
it?” 

We remained much humbled and silenced. 

“ This is a very astonishing puzzle,” remarked 
the Countess, “and I think it useless to rack our 
brains about it since Mr. Winthrop is the only 
person who can explain it. We don’t and can't 
understand ; he can and must explain it himself. 
I don’t know,” she added, “ whether there is any 
reason for not explaining the mystery to us ; but 


us. 


-if not, I wish you would.” 


“ There is no reason,” he answered,“ except 
that you would set me down asa maniac. The 
story is so absurd a one—you will never believe 
me—and yet—” 

“ Then there is a story at the bottom of it!” 
exclaimed the Countess; “what is it? Can't 
you tell it us?” 

Winthrop gave a sort of deprecatory shrug, 
and trifled with the paper-cutters and dog’s-eared 
the books on the table. “ Well,” he said at last, 
“if you really wish to know—why—perhaps I 
might as well tell it you; only don’t tell me af- 
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terward that Iam mad. Nothing can alter the 
fact of the real existence of that piece ; and, as 
long as you continue to regard it as unique, I 
can not but regard my adventure as being true.” 

We were afraid lest he might slip away 
through all these deprecatory premisings, and 
that after all we might hear no story whatever ; 
so we summoned him to begin at once, and he, 
keeping his head well in the shadow of the lamp- 
shade, and scribbling as usual on his sketch- 
book, began his narrative, at first slowly and 
hesitatingly, with plentiful interruptions, but, as 
he grew more interested in it, becoming extreme- 
ly rapid and dramatic, and exceedingly minute 
in details. 

II. 

“You must know,” said Winthrop, “that 
about a year and a half ago I spent the autumn 
with some cousins of mine, rambling about Lom- 
bardy. In poking into all sorts of odd nooks and 
corners, we made the acquaintance at M—— of a 
highly learned and highly snuffy old gentleman 
(I believe he was a count or a marchese), who 
went by the nickname of Maestro Fa Diesis 
(Master F-Sharp), and who possessed a very fine 
collection of things musical, a perfect museum. 
He had a handsome old palace, which was liter- 
ally tumbling to pieces, and of which the whole 
first floor was taken up by his collections. His 
‘old manuscripts, his precious missals, his papyri, 
his autographs, his black-letter books, his prints 
and pictures, his innumerable ivory-inlaid harp- 
sichords and ebony-fretted lutes and viols, lived 
in fine, spacious rooms, with carved oaken ceil- 
ings and painted window-frames, while he lived 
in some miserable little garret to the back, on 
what I can’t say, but I should judge, by the 
spectral appearance of his old woman-servant 
and of a half-imbecile boy who served him, on 
nothing more substantial than bean-husks and 
warm water. They seemed to suffer from this 
diet ; but I suspect that their master must have 
absorbed some mysterious vivifying fluid from 
his manuscripts and old instruments, for he 
seemed to be made of steel, and was the most 
provokingly active old fellow, keeping one’s 
nerves in perpetual irritation by his friskiness 
and volubility. He cared for nothing in the wide 
world save his collections ; he had cut down tree 
after tree, he had sold field after field and farm 
after farm ; he had sold his furniture, his tapes- 
tries, his plate, his family papers, his own clothes. 
He would have taken the tiles off his roof and 
the glass out of his windows to buy some score 
of the sixteenth century, some illuminated mass- 
book or some Cremonese fiddle. For music 
itself I firmly believe he cared not a jot, and 
regarded it as useful only inasmuch as it had 
produced the objects of his passion, the things 


which he could spend all his life in dusting, 
labeling, counting, and cataloguing, for not a 
chord, not a note was ever heard in his house, 
and he would have died rather than spend a sol- 
dino on going to the opera. 

“ My cousin, who is music-mad after a fashion, 
quickly secured the old gentleman’s good-will by 
accepting a hundred commissions for the obtain- 
ing of catalogues and the attending of sales, and 
we were consequently permitted daily to enter 
that strange, silent house, full of musical things, 
and to examine its contents at our leisure, always, 
however, under old Fa Diesis’s vigilant super- 
vision. The house, its contents, and proprietor 
formed a grotesque whole, which had a certain 
charm for me. I used often to fancy that the si- 
lence could be only apparent; that, as soon as 
the master had drawn his bolts and gone off to 
bed, all this slumbering music would awake, that 
the pictures of dead musicians would slip out of 
their frames, the glass cases fly open, the big- 
paunched, inlaid lutes turn into stately Flemish 
burghers, with brocaded doublets ; the yellow, 
faded sides of the Cremonese bass-viols expand 
into the stiff satin hoops of powdered ladies ; 
and the little ribbed mandolins put forth a party- 
colored leg and a bushy-haired head, and hop 
about as Provengal court dwarfs or Renaissance 
pages, while the Egyptian sistrum and fife-play- 
ers would slip from off the hieroglyphics of the 
papyrus, and all the parchment palimpsests of 
Greek musicians turn into chlamys-robed auletes, 
and citharcedi; then the kettledrums and tam- 
tams would strike up, the organ-tubes would 
suddenly be filled with sound, the old gilded 
harpsichords would jingle like fury, the old 
chapel-master yonder, in his peruke and furred 
robe, would beat time on his picture-frame, and 
the whole motley company set to dancing ; until 
all of a sudden old Fa Diesis, awakened by the 
noise, and suspecting thieves, would rush in 
wildly in his dressing-gown, a three-wicked kitch- 
en lamp in one hand and his great-grandfather’s 
court sword in the other, when all the dancers 
and players would start and slide back into their 
frames and cases. I should not, however, have 
gone so often to the old gentleman’s museum 
had not my cousin extorted from me the promise 
of a water-color sketch of a picture of Pales- 
trina, which, for some reason or other, she (for 
the cousin was a lady, which explains my docil- 
ity) chose to consider as particularly authentic. 
It was a monster, a daub, which I shuddered at, 
and my admiration for Palestrina would have 
rather induced me to burn the hideous, blear- 
eyed, shoulderless thing ; but musical folk have 
their whims, and hers was to hang a copy of this 
monstrosity over her grand piano. So I acceded, 
took my drawing-block and easel, and set off for 
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Fa Diesis’s palace. This palace was a queer old 
place, full of ups and downs and twistings and 
turnings, and in going to the only tolerably light- 
ed room of the house, whither the delightful 
subject for my brush had been transported for 
my convenience, we had to pass through a nar- 
row and wriggling corridor somewhere in the 
heart of the building. In doing so we passed by 
a door up some steps. 

“« By the way,’ exclaimed old Fa Diesis, ‘have 
I shown you this? ‘Tis of no great value, but 
still, as a painter, it may interest you.’ He 
mounted the steps, pushed open the door, which 
was ajar, and ushered me into a small, bleak, 
whitewashed lumber-room, peopled with broken 
book-shelves, crazy music-desks, and unsteady 
chairs and tables, the whole covered by a goodly 
layer of dust. On the walls were a few time- 
stained portraits in corselets and bob-wigs, the 
senatorial ancestors of Fa Diesis, who had had 
to make room for the book-shelves and instru- 
ment-cases filling the state-rooms. The old gen- 
tleman opened a shutter, and threw the full light 
upon another old picture, from whose cracked 
surface he deliberately swept away the dust with 
the rusty sleeve of his fur-lined coat. 

“I approached it. ‘This is not a bad pic- 
ture,’ I said at once ; ‘by no means a bad pic- 
ture.’ 

“« Indeed,’ exclaimed Fa Diesis. ‘Oh, then, 
perhaps, I may sell it. What do you think? Is 
it worth much?’ 

“I smiled. ‘ Well, it is not a Raphael,’ I an- 
swered ; ‘ but, considering its date and the way 
people then smeared, it is quite creditable.’ 

“* Ah!” sighed the old fellow, much disap- 
pointed. 

“It was a half-length, life-size portrait of a 
man in the costume of the latter part of the last 
century—a pale lilac silk coat, a pale pea-green 
satin waistcoat, both extremely delicate in tint, 
and a deep, warm-tinted amber cloak ; the vo- 
luminous cravat was loosened, the large collar 
flapped back, the body slightly turned, and the 
head somewhat looking over the shoulder, Cenci- 
fashion. 

“The painting was uncommonly good for an 
Italian portrait of the eighteenth century, and 
had much that reminded me, though, of course, 
vastly inferior technically, of Greuze—a painter 
I detest, and who yet fascinates me. The fea- 
tures were irregular and small, with intensely red 
lips and a crimson flush beneath the transparent 
bronzed skin; the eyes were slightly upturned, 
and looking sideward, in harmony with the turn 
of the head and the parted lips, and they were 
beautiful, brown, soft, like those of some animals, 
with a vague, wistful depth of look. The whole 
had the clear grayness, the hazy, downy touch of 


Greuze, and left that strange, mixed impression 
which all the portraits of his school do. The 
face was not beautiful; it had something at once 
sullen and effeminate, something odd and not 
entirely agreeable; yet it attracted and riveted 
your attention with its dark, warm color, ren- 
dered all the more striking for the light, pearly, 
powdered locks, and the general lightness and 
haziness of touch. 

“‘It is a very good portrait in its way,’ I 
said, ‘though not of the sort that people buy. 
There are faults of drawing here and there, but 
the color and touch are good. By whom is it?’ 

“ Old Fa Diesis, whose vision of heaps of bank- 
notes to be obtained in exchange for the picture 
had been rudely cut short, seemed rather sulky. 

“*T don’t know by whom it is,’ he grumbled. 
‘If it’s bad it’s bad, and may remain here.’ 

“« And whom does it represent ?’ 

“« A singer.. You see he has got a score in 
his hand. A certain Rinaldi, who lived about a 
hundred years ago.’ 

“ Fa Diesis had rather a contempt for singers, 
regarding them as poor creatures, who were of 
no good, since they left nothing behind them 
that could be collected, except, indeed, in the case 
of Madame Banti, one of whose lungs he pos- 
sessed in spirits of wine. 

“ We went out of the room, and I set about my 
copy of that abominable old portrait of Palestrina. 
At dinner that day I mentioned the portrait of 
the singer to my cousins, and somehow or other 
I caught myself using expressions about it which 
I should not have used in the morning. In try- 
ing to describe the picture my recollection of it 
seemed to differ from the original impression. 
It returned to my mind as something strange 
and striking. My cousin wished to see it, so the 
next morning she accompanied me to old Fa 
Diesis’s palace. How it affected her I don’t 
know ; but for me it had a queer sort of interest, 
quite apart from that in the technical execution. 
There was something peculiar and unaccountable 
in the look of that face, a yearning, half-pained 
look, which I could not well define to myself. I 
became gradually aware that the portrait was, 
so to speak, haunting me. Those strange red 
lips and wistful eyes rose up in my mind. I in- 
stinctively, and without well knowing why, re- 
verted to it in our conversation. 

“*T wonder who he was?’ I said, as we sat in 
the square behind the cathedral apse, eating our 
ices in the cool autumn evening. 

“*Who?’ asked my cousin. 

“* Why, the original of that portrait at old Fa 
Diesis’s; such a weird face! I wonder who he 
was ?’ 

“ My cousins paid no attention to my speech, 
for they did not share that vague, unaccountable 
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feeling with which the picture had inspired me, 
but as we walked along the silent porticoed 
streets, where only the illuminated sign of an inn 
or the chestnut-roasting brazier of a fruit-stall 
flickered in the gloom, and crossed the vast des- 
olate square, surrounded by Oriental-like cupolas 
and minarets, where the green bronze condot- 
tiere rode on his green bronze charger—during 
our evening ramble through the quaint Lombard 
city my thoughts kept reverting to the picture, 
with its hazy, downy color, and curious, un- 
fathomed expression. 

“The next day was the last of our stay at 
M-——, and I went to Fa Diesis’s palace to finish 
my sketch, to take leave, present thanks for his 
civility toward us, and inquire whether we could 
execute any commission for him. In going to 
the room where I had left my easel and painting- 
things, I passed through the dark, wriggling 
lobby, and by the door up the three steps. The 
door was ajar, and I entered the room where the 
portrait was. I approached and examined it 
carefully. The man was apparently singing, or 
rather about to sing, for the red, well-cut lips 
were parted ; and in his hand—a beautiful, plump, 
white, blue-veined hand, strangely out of keeping 
with the brown, irregular face—he held an open 
roll of notes. The notes were mere unintelligible 
blotches, but I made out, written on the score, 
the name—Ferdinando Rinaldi, 1782; and above, 
the words, ‘ Sez Regina, io Pastor sono.’ The 
face had a beauty, a curious, irregular beauty, 
and in those deep, soft eyes there was something 
like a magnetic power, which I felt, and which 
others must have felt before me. I finished my 
sketch, strapped up my easel and paint-box, gave 
a parting snarl at the horrible, blear-eyed, shoul- 
derless Palestrina, and prepared to leave. Fa 
Diesis, who, in his snuffy, fur-lined coat, the tas- 
sel of his tarnished blue skull-cap bobbing over 
his formidable nose, was seated at a desk hard 
by, rose also, and politely escorted me through 
the passage. 

“ «By the way,’ I asked, ‘do you know an air 
called “ Se: Regina, to Pastor sono?”’ 

“* Set Regina, io Pastor sono? No, such an 
air doesn’t exist.’ All airs not in his library had 
no business to exist, even if they did. 

“<Tt must exist,’ I persisted; ‘those words 
are written on the score held by the singer on 
that picture of yours.’ 

“*That’s no proof,’ he cried, peevishly ; ‘ it 
may be merely some fancy title, or else—or else 
it may be some rubbishy ¢runk air (aria di 
baule).’ 

“*What is a trunk air?’ 1 asked in amaze- 
ment. 

“* A trunk air, he explained, ‘was a wretched 
air—merely a few trumpery notes and lots of 


pauses, into which great singers used formerly to 
make their own variations. They used to insert 
them in every opera they sang in, and drag them 
all over the world ; that was why they were called 
trunk airs. They had no merit of their own—no 
one ever cared to sing them except the singer to 
whom they belonged—no one ever kept such 
rubbish as that! It all went to wrap up sausages 
or make curl-papers.’ And old Fa Diesis laughed 
his grim, little cackiing laugh. 

“ He then dropped the subject, and said : 

“ «Tf I had an opportunity, or one of my illus- 
trious family, of obtaining any catalogues of mu- 
sical curiosities or attending any sales ’—he was 
still searching for the first printed copy of Guido 
of Arezzo’s ‘ Micrologus’; he had copies of all 
the other editions, a unique collection—there was 
also one specimen wanting to complete his set of 
Amati’s fiddles, one with /lexrs-de-iis on the 
sounding-board, constructed for Charles IX of 
France—alas! he had spent years looking for 
that instrument—he would pay, yes, he, as I saw 
him there, he standing before me, would pay five 
hundred golden marenghz* for that violin with 
the fleurs-de-lis. ... 

“*Pardon me,’ I interrupted, rather rudely; 
‘ may I see this picture again ?’ 

“We had come to the door, up the three 
steps. 

“« Certainly,’ he answered, and continued his 
speech about the Amati violin with the fleurs-de- 
Zs, getting more and more frisky and skippery 
every moment. 

“ That strange face, with its weird, yearning 
look! I remained motionless before it, while the 
old fellow jabbered and gesticulated like a maniac. 
What a deep, incomprehensible look in those 
eyes ! 

“ «Was he a very famous singer ?’ I asked, by 
way of saying something. 

“*He? Zh altro/ I should thinkso! Do 
you think, perhaps, the singers of that day were 
like ours? Pooh! Look at all they did in that 
day. Their paper made of linen rag, no tearing 
that; and how they built their violins! Oh, 
what times those were !’ 

“*Do you know anything about this man ?’ 
I asked. 

“* About this singer, this Rinaldi? Oh, yes; 
he was a very great singer, but he ended badly.’ 

“*Badly? In what way?’ 

“¢ Why—you know what such people are, 
and then youth! we have all been young, all 
young ! ’—and old Fa Diesis shrugged his shriv- 
eled person. 

“« What happened to him ?’ I persisted, con- 


* A Lombard coin struck by Napoleon after the battle 
of Marengo, and by which elderly people still occasionally 
count. 
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tinuing to look at the portrait ; it seemed as if 
there were life in those soft, velvety eyes, and as 
if those red lips were parting in a sigh—a long, 
weary sigh. 

“«Well,’ answered Fa Diesis, ‘this Ferdi- 
nando Rinaldi was a very great singer. About 
the year 1780 he took service with the Court of 
Parma. There, it is said, he obtained too great 
notice from a lady in high favor at court, and 
was consequently dismissed. Instead of going 
to a distance, he kept hanging about the frontier 
of Parma, now here, now there, for he had many 
friends among the nobility. Whether he was 
suspected of attempting to return to Parma, or 
whether he spoke with less reserve than he 
should, I don’t know. asta/ one fine morning 
he was found lying on the staircase landing of 
our Senator Negri’s house, stabbed.’ 

“ Old Fa Diesis pulled out his horn snuff-box. 

“*Who had done it, no one ever knew or 
cared to know. A packet of letters, which his 
valet said he always carried on his person, was 
all that was found missing. The lady left Parma 
and entered the Convent of the Clarisse here; 
she was my father’s aunt, and this portrait be- 
longed to her. A common story—a common 
story in those days.’ 

“And the old gentleman rammed his long 
nose with snuff. 

“*You really don’t think I could sell the pic- 
ture ?’ he asked. 

“*No!’ I answered, very decidedly, for I felt 
a sort of shudder. I took leave, and that evening 
we set off for Rome.” 

Winthrop paused, and asked for a cup of tea. 
He was flushed and seemed excited, but, at the 
same time, anxious to end his story. When he 
had taken his tea, he pushed back his irregular 
hair with both hands, gave a little sigh of recol- 
lection, and began again as follows : 


III. 


“IT RETURNED to M—— the next year, on my 
way to Venice, and stopped a couple of days in 
the old place, having to bargain for certain Re- 
naissance carved work, which a friend wished to 
buy. It was midsummer; the fields which I had 
left planted with cabbages and covered with white 
frost were tawny with ripe corn, and the vine- 
garlands drooped down to kiss the tall, compact 
green hemp; the dark streets were reeking with 
heat, the people were all sprawling about under 
colonnade and awning ; it was the end of June in 
Lombardy, God’s own orchard on earth. I went 
to old Fa Diesis’s palace to ask whether he had 
any commissions for Venice; he might, indeed, 
be in the country, but the picture, ¢#e portrait 
was at his palace, and that was enough for me. 
I had often thought of it in the winter, and I 


wondered whether now, with the ‘sun blazing 
through every chink, I should still be impressed 
by it as I had been in the gloomy autumn. Fa 
Diesis was at home, and overjoyed to see me; 
he jumped and frisked about like a figure in the 
‘Dance of Death,’ in intense excitement about 
certain manuscripts he had lately seen. He nar- 
rated, or rather acted, for it was all in the present 
tense and accompanied by appropriate gestures, 
a journey he had recently made to Guastalla to 
see a psaltery at a monastery; how he had bar- 
gained for a post-chaise ; how the post-chaise had 
upset half-way ; how he had sworn at the driver; 
how he had rung—drling, drling—at the monas- 
tery-door ; how he cunningly pretended to be in 
quest of an old, valueless crucifix ; how the monks 
had had the impudence to ask a hundred and fifty 
francs for it; how he had hummed and hah’d, 
and, pretending suddenly to notice the psaltery, 
had asked what it was, etc., as if he did not know; 
and finally struck the bargain for both crucifix 
and psaltery for a hundred and fifty francs—a 
psaltery of the year 1310 for a hundred and fifty 
francs! ‘And those idiots of monks were quite 
overjoyed! They thought they had cheated me 
—cheated me!’ And he frisked about in an 
ecstasy of pride and triumph. We had got to 
the well-known door; it was open; I could see 
the portrait. The sun streamed brightly on the 
brown face and light powdered locks. I know 
not how; I felt a momentary giddiness and sick- 
ness, as if of long-desired, unexpected pleasure ; 
it lasted but an instant, and I was ashamed of 
myself. 

“ Fa Diesis was in splendid spirits. 

“*Do you see that?’ he said, forgetting all 
he had previously told me; ‘that is a certain Fer- 
dinando Rinaldi, a singer, who was assassinated 
for making love to my great-aunt’; and he 
stalked about in great glee, thinking of the 
psaltery at Guastalla, and fanning himself com- 
placently with a large green fan. 

“ A thought suddenly struck me : 

“«It happened here at M—, did it not ?’ 

“* To be sure.’ 

“ And Fa Diesis continued shuffling to and 
fro in his old red-and-blue dressing-gown, with 
parrots and cherry-branches on it. 

“*Did you never know any one who had seen 
him—heard him ?’ 

“*1? Never. Howcould I? He was killed 
ninety-four years ago.’ 

“ Ninety-four years ago! I looked up at the 
portrait ; ninety-four years ago! and yet— The 
eyes seemed to me to have a strange, fixed, in- 
tent look. 

“« And where—’ I hesitated despite myself— 
‘where did it happen?’ 

“That few people know; no one, probably, 
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except me, nowadays,’ he answered with satisfac- 
tion. ‘But my father pointed out the house to 
me when I was little; it had belonged to a 
Marchese Negri, but, somehow or other, after 
that affair, no one would live there any longer, 
and it was left to rot; already, when I was a 
child, it was all deserted and falling to pieces. 
A fine house, though! A fine house! and one 
which ought to have been worth something. I 
saw it again some years ago—I rarely go outside 
the gates now—outside Porta San Vitale—about 
a mile.’ 

“*Qutside Porta San Vitale? the house where 
this Rinaldi was—it is still there?’ 

“Fa Diesis looked at me with intense con- 
tempt. 

“* Bagatella!’ (fiddlestick) he exclaimed. 
‘Do you think a villa flies away like that ?’ 

“* You are sure?’ 

“* Per Bacco! as sure as that I see you— 
outside Porta San Vitale, an old tumble-down 
place with obelisks and vases, and that sort of 
thing.’ 

“We had come to the head of the staircase. 
‘Good-by,’ I said; ‘I'll return to-morrow for 
your parcels for Venice,’ and I ran down the 
stair. ‘ Outside Porta San Vitale!’ I said to my- 
self; ‘outside Porta San Vitale!’ It was six in 
the afternoon, and the heat still intense; I hailed 
a crazy old cab, a sky-blue carriage of the year 
’20, with a cracked hood and emblazoned panels. 
* Dove commanda ?’ (whither do you command ?) 
asked the sleepy driver. ‘Outside Porta San 
Vitale!’ I cried. He touched his bony, long- 
maned, white horse, and off we jolted over the 
uneven pavement, past the red Lombard cathe- 
dral and baptistery, through the long, dark Via 
San Vitale, with its grand old palaces; under the 
red gate with the old word ‘ Zzderfas’ still on it, 
along a dusty road bordered by acacias, out into 
the rich Lombard plain. On we rattled through 
the fields of corn, hemp, and glossy, dark maize, 
ripening under the rich evening sun. In the dis- 
tance the purple walls and belfries and shining 
cupolas gleaming in the light; beyond, the vast 
blue and gold and hazy plain, bounded by the 
far-off Alps. The air was warm and serene, 
everything quiet and solemn. But I was ex- 
cited. I sought out every large country-house ; 
I went wherever a tall belvedere tower peeped 
from behind the elms and poplars; I crossed 
and recrossed the plain, taking one lane after 
another, as far as where the road branched off 
to Crevalcuore ; passed villa after villa, but found 
none with vases and obelisks, none crumbling 
and falling, none that could have been Ze villa. 
What wonder, indeed? Fa Diesis had seen it, 
but Fa Diesis was seventy, and that—that had 
happened ninety-four years ago! Still I might 
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be mistaken; I might have gone too far or not 
far enough—there was lane within lane and road 
within road. Perhaps the house was screened 
by trees, or perhaps it lay toward the next gate. 
So I went again, through the cyclamen-lined 
lanes, overhung by gnarled mulberries and oaks ; 
I looked up at one house after another: all were 
old, many dilapidated, some seeming old churches 
with walled-up colonnades, others built up against 
old watch-towers; but of what old Fa Diesis 
had described I could see nothing. I asked the 
driver, and the driver asked the old women and 
the fair-haired children who crowded out of the 
little farms. Did any one know of a large de- 
serted house with obelisks and vases—a house 
that had once belonged to a Marchese Negri? 
Not in that neighborhood; there was the Villa 
Montecasignoli with the tower and the sundial, 
which was dilapidated enough, and the Casino 
Fava crumbling in yonder cabbage-field, but 
neither had vases nor obelisks, neither had ever 
belonged to a Marchese Negri. 

“ At last I gave it up in despair. Ninety- 
four years ago! The house no longer existed ; 
so I returned to my inn, where the three jolly 
medieval pilgrims swung over the door-lamp; 
took my supper, and tried to forget the whole 
matter. 

“ Next day I went and finally settled with the 
owner of the carved work I had been commis- 
sioned to buy, and then I sauntered lazily about 
the old town. The next day there was to bea 
great fair, and preparations were being made for 
it; baskets and hampers being unloaded, and 
stalls put up everywhere in the great square; 
festoons of tinware and garlands of onions were 
slung across the Gothic arches of the town-house 
and to its massive bronze torch-holders ; there 
was a quack already holding forth on the top of 
his stage-coach, with a skull and many bottles 
before him, and a little bespangled page handing 
about his bills; there was a puppet-show at a 
corner, with a circle of empty chairs round it, 
just under the stone pulpit where the monks of 
the middle ages had once exhorted the Montagus 
and Capulets of M—— to make peace and em- 
brace. I sauntered about among the crockery 
and glassware, picking my way among the pack- 
ing-cases and hay, and among the vociferating 
peasants and townsfolk. I looked at the figs and 
cherries and red peppers in the baskets, at the 
old iron-work, rusty keys, nails, chains, bits of 
ornament on the stalls; at the vast blue and 
green glazed umbrellas, at the old prints and 
images of saints tied against the church-bench, 
at the whole moving, quarreling, gesticulating 
crowd. I bought an old silver death’s-head 
trinket at the table of a perambulating watch- 
maker, and some fresh sweet-peas and roses 
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from a peasant-woman selling fowls and turkeys ; 
then I turned into the maze of quaint little, paved 
streets, protected by chains from carts and car- 
riages, and named after medieval hostelries and 
labeled on little slabs, ‘Scimmia’ (monkey), ‘ Ale- 
magna’ (Germany), ‘ Venetia,’ and, most singular 
of all, ‘ Brocca in desso’ (Jug on the Back). Be- 
hind the great, red, time-stained, castle-like town- 
house were a number of tinkers’ dens; and be- 
neath its arches hung caldrons, pitchers, sauce- 
pans, and immense pudding-molds with the 
imperial eagle of Austria on them, capacious and 
ancient enough to have contained the puddings 
of generations of German Czsars. ThenI poked 
into some of those wondrous curiosity-shops of 
M—, little black dens, where oaken presses 
contain heaps and heaps of brocaded dresses and 
embroidered waistcoats, and yards of lace, and 
splendid chasubles, the spoils of centuries of 
magnificence. I walked down the main street 
and saw a crowd collected round a man with an 
immense white crested owl; the creature was 
such a splendid one I determined to buy him and 
keep him in my studio at Venice, but, when I 
approached him, he flew at me, shaking his wings 
and screeching so that I beat an ignominious re- 
treat. At length I returned to the square and 
sat down beneath an awning, where two bare- 
legged urchins served me excellent snow and 
lemon-juice, at the price of a sou the glass. In 
short, I enjoyed my last dayat M—— amazingly ; 
and, in this bright, sunny square, with all the 
bustle about me, I wondered whether the person 
who, the previous evening, had scoured the coun- 
try in search of a crazy villa where a man had 
been assassinated ninety-four years ago, could 
really and truly have been myself. 

“So I spent the morning; and the afternoon 
I passed in-doors, packing up the delicate carved 
work with my own hands, although the perspira- 
tion ran down my face, and I gasped for air. 
At length, when evening and coolness were ap- 
proaching, I took my hat and went once more to 
Fa Diesis’s palace. 

“T found the old fellow in his many-colored 
dressing-gown, seated in his cool, dusky room, 
among his inlaid lutes and Cremonese viols, care- 
fully mending the torn pages of an illuminated 
missal, while his old, witch-like housekeeper was 
cutting out and pasting labels on to a heap of 
manuscript scores on the table. Fa Diesis got 
up, jumped about ecstatically, made magnificent 
speeches, and said that, since I insisted on being 
of use to him, he had prepared half a dozen let- 
ters, which I might kindly leave on various cor- 
respondents of his at Venice, in order to save the 
twopenny stamp for each. The grim, lank, old 
fellow, with his astounding dressing-gown and 
cap, his lantern-jawed housekeeper, his old, mo- 






rose, gray cat, and his splendid harpsichords and 
lutes and missals, amused me more than usual. 
I sat with him for some time while he patched 
away at his missal. Mechanically I turned over 
the yellow pages of a music-book that lay, wait- 
ing for a label, under my hand, and mechanically 
my eye fell on the words, in faded, yellow ink, at 
the top of one of the pieces, the indication of its 
performer : 


“ Rondé di Cajo Gracco, ‘ Mille pene mio tesoro,’ 
per il Signor Ferdinando Rinaldi. Parma, 1782. 


“T positively started, for somehow that whole 
business had gone out of my mind. 

“ «What have you got there?’ asked Fa 
Diesis, perhaps a little suspiciously, and, leaning 
across the table, he twitched the notes toward 
him : 

“«QOh, only that old opera of Cimarosa’s— 
Ah, by the way, ger Bacco, how could I have 
made such a mistake yesterday? Didn't I tell 
you that Rinaldi had been stabbed in a villa out- 
side Porta San Vitale ?’ 

“« Yes,’ I cried, eagerly. ‘Why?’ 

“« Why, I can’t conceive how, but I must 
have been thinking about that blessed psaltery 
at San Vitale, at Guastalla. The villa where 
Rinaldi was killed is outside Porta San Zaccaria, 
in the direction of the river, near that old monas- 
tery where there are those frescoes by—I forget 
the fellow’s name—that all the foreigners go to 
see. Don’t you know?’ 

“*Ah!’ I exclaimed, ‘I understand.” And I 
did understand, for Porta San Zaccaria happens 
to be at exactly the opposite end of the town to 
Porta San Vitale, and here was the explanation 
of my unsuccessful search of the previous even- 
ing. So, after all, the house might still be stand- 
ing; and the desire to see it again seized hold of 
me. I rose, took the letters, which I strongly 
suspected contained other letters whose postage 
was to be saved in the same way, by being de- 
livered by the original correspondent, and pre- 
pared to depart. 

“*Good-by, good-by,’ said old Fa Diesis, 
with effusion, as we passed through the dark 
passage in order to get to the staircase. ‘Con- 
tinue, my dear friend, in those paths of wisdom 
and culture which the youth of our days has so 
miserably abandoned, in order that the sweet 
promise of your happy silver youth be worthily 
accomplished in your riper— Ah, by the way,’ 
he interrupted himself, ‘I have forgotten to give 
you a little pamphlet of mine on the manufacture 
of violin-strings, which I wish to send as an act 
of reverence to my old friend the commander of 
the garrison of Venice’; and off he scuddled. 
I was near the door up the three steps, and could 
not resist the temptation of seeing the picture 
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once more. I pushed open the door and entered ; 
a long ray of the declining sunlight, reflected 
from the neighboring red church-tower, fell across 
the face of the portrait, playing in the light, pow- 
dered hair, and on the downy, well-cut lips, and 
ending in a tremulous crimson stain on the 
boarded floor. I went close up to the picture ; 
there was the name ‘Ferdinando Rinaldi, 1782,’ 
on the roll of music he was holding; but the 
notes themselves were mere imitative, meaning- 
less smears and blotches, although the title of 
the piece stood distinct and legible—‘ Sez Regé- 
na, to Pastor sono.’ 

“* Why, where is he?’ cried Fa Diesis’s shrill 
voice in the passage. ‘Ah, here you are’; and 
he handed me the pamphlet, pompously ad- 
dressed to the illustrious General S——, at Ven- 
ice. I put it in my pocket. 

“You won't forget to deliver it ?’ he asked, 
and then went on with the speech he had before 
begun: ‘Let the promise of your happy silver 
youth be fulfilled in a golden manhood, in order 
that the world may mark down your name also 
fapillo. Ah,’ he continued, ‘ perhaps we shall 
never meet again. I am old, my dear friend—I 
am old!’ and he smacked his lips. ‘ Perhaps, 
when you return to M——, I may have gone to 
rest with my immortal ancestors, who, as you 
know, intermarried with the ducal family of 
Sforza, A. D. 1490!” 

“ The last time! This might be the last time 
I saw the picture! What would become of it 
after old Fa Diesis’s death? I turned once more 
toward it, in leaving the room ; the last flicker of 
light fell on the dark, yearning face, and it seemed, 
in the trembling sunbeam, as if the head turned 
and looked toward me. I never saw the portrait 
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“I walked along quickly through the darken- 
ing streets, on through the crowd of loiterers and 
pleasure-seekers, on toward Porta San Zaccaria. 
It was late, but if I hastened I might still have 
an hour of twilight ; and next morning I had to 


leave M——. This was my last opportunity, I 
could not relinquish it ; so on I went, heedless of 
the ominous puffs of warm, damp air, and of the 
rapidly clouding sky. 

“It was St. John’s eve, and bonfires began 
to appear on the little hills round the town ; fire- 
balloons were let up, and the great bell of the 
cathedral boomed out in honor of the coming 
holiday. I threaded my way through the dusty 
Streets and out by Porta San Zaccaria. I walked 
smartly along the avenues of poplars along the 
walls, and then cut across into the fields by a 
lane leading toward the river. Behind me were 
the city walls, all crenelated and jagged ; in front 
the tall belfry and cypresses of the Carthusian 
monastery; above, the starless, moonless sky, 


overhung by heavy clouds. The air was mild 
and relaxing ; every now and then there came a 
gust of hot, damp wind, making a shudder run 
across the silver poplars and trailed vines ; a few 
heavy drops fell, admonishing me of the coming 
storm, and every moment some of the light faded 
away. But I was determined: was not this my 
last opportunity? So on I stumbled over the 
rough lane, on through the fields of corn and 
sweet, fresh-scented hemp, the fire-flies dancing 
in fantastic spirals before me. Something dark 
wriggled across my path; I caught it on my 
stick : it was a long, slimy snake, which slipped 
quickly off. The frogs roared for rain, the cica- 
das sawed with ominous loudness, the fire-flies 
crossed and recrossed before me; yet on I went, 
quicker and quicker in the fast-increasing dark- 
ness. A broad sheet of pink lightning and a 
distant rumble : more drops fell; the frogs roared 
louder, the cicadas sawed faster and faster, the 
air got heavier and the sky yellow and lurid 
where the sun had set; yet on I went toward 
the river. Suddenly down came a tremendous 
stream of rain, as if the heavens had opened, 
and with it down came the darkness, complete 
though sudden; the storm had changed evening 
into the deepest night. What should Ido? Re- 
turn? How? I saw a light glimmering behind 
a dark mass of trees; I would go on; there 
must be a house out there, where I could take 
shelter till the storm was over; I was too far to 
get back to the town. So on I went in the pelt- 
ing rain. “The lane made a sudden bend, and I 
found myself in an open space in the midst of 
the fields, before an iron gate, behind which, 
surrounded by trees, rose a dark, vast mass; a 
rent in the clouds permitted me to distinguish a 
gaunt, gray villa, with broken obelisks on its tri- 
angular front. My heart gave a great thump; I 
stopped, the rain continuing to stream down. A 
dog began to bark furiously from a little peas- 
ant’s house on the other side of the road, whence 
issued the light I had perceived. The door 
opened, and a man appeared holding a lamp. 

““* Who's there ?’ he cried. 

“I went up to him. He held up the light 
and surveyed me. 

“*« Ah!’ he said, immediately, ‘a stranger—a 
foreigner. Pray enter, z//ustrissimo.’ My dress 
and my sketch-book had immediately revealed 
what I was; he took me for an artist, one of the 
many who visited the neighboring Carthusian 
Abbey, who had lost his way in the maze of lit- 
tle lanes. 

“I shook the rain off me and entered the low 
room, whose whitewashed walls were lit yellow 
by the kitchen fire. A picturesque group of 
peasants stood out in black outline on the lumi- 
nous background: an old woman was spinning 
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on her classic distaff, a young one was unravel- 
ing skeins of thread on a sort of rotating star ; 
another was cracking pea-pods; an old, close- 
shaven man sat smoking with his elbows on the 
table, and opposite to him sat a portly priest in a 
three-cornered hat, knee-breeches, and short 
coat. They rose and looked at me, and wel- 
comed me with the familiar courtesy of their 
class ; the priest offered me his seat ; the girl took 
my soaking coat and hat, and hung them over 
the fire; the young man brought an immense 
hempen towel, and proceeded to dry me, much 
to the general hilarity. They had been reading 
their usual stories of Charlemagne in their well- 
thumbed ‘Reali di Francia,’ that encyclopedia 
of Italian peasants, but they put by their books 
on my entrance and began talking, questioning 
me on every possible and impossible subject. 
Was it true that it always rained in England? 
(at that rate, remarked the old man, shrewdly, 
how could the English grow grapes ; and if they 
did not make wine, what could they live on ?) 
Was it true that one could pick up lumps of gold 
somewhere in England? Was there any town 
as large as M—— in that country? etc.,etc. The 
priest thought these questions foolish, and in- 
quired with much gravity after the health of Mi- 
lord Vellingtone, who, he understood, had been 
seriously unwell of late. I scarcely listened; I 
was absent and preoccupied. I gave the women 
my sketch-book to look over; they were de- 
lighted with its contents ; mistook all the horses 
for oxen and all the men for women, and ex- 
claimed and tittered with much glee. The priest, 
who prided himself on superior education, gave 
me the blandest encouragement; asked me 
whether I had been to the picture-gallery, wheth- 
er I had been to the neighboring Bologna (he 
was very proud of having been there last St. 
Petronius’s day) ; informed me that that city was 
the mother of all art, and that the Caracci es- 
pecially were her most glorious sons, etc., etc. 
Meanwhile, the rain continued coming down in 
a steady pour. 

“*T don’t think I shall be able to get home 
to-night,’ said the priest, looking through the 
window into the darkness. ‘My donkey is the 
most wonderful donkey in the world—quite a 
human being. When you say “Leone, Leone” 
to him, he kicks up his heels and stands on his 
hind-legs like an acrobat ; indeed he does, upon 
my honor ; but I don’t believe even he could find 
his way through this darkness, and the wheels of 
my gig would infallibly stick in some rut, and 
where should I be then? I must stay here over- 
night, no help for that; but I’m sorry for the 
Signore here, who will find these very poor quar- 
ters.’ 

“* Indeed,’ I said, ‘I shall be but too happy 








to stay, if I be sure that I shall be in no one’s 
way.’ 

“*In our way! What a notion!’ they all 
cried. 

“* That's it,’ said the priest, particularly proud 
of the little vehicle he drove, after the droll fash- 
ion of Lombard clergymen. ‘ And I'll drive the 
Signore into town to-morrow morning, and you 
can bring your cart with the vegetables for the 
fair.’ 

“T paid but little attention to all this; I felt 
sure I had at length found the object of my 
search ; there, over the way, was the villa; but I 
seemed almost as far from it as ever, seated in 
this bright, whitewashed kitchen, among these 
country-folk. The young man asked me timidly, 
and as a special favor, to make a picture of the 
girl who was his bride, and very pretty, with 
laughing, irregular features, and curly, crisp, 
golden hair. I took out my pencil and began, I 
fear not as conscientiously as these good people 
deserved ; but they were enchanted, and stood in 
a circle round me, exchanging whispered remarks, 
while the girl sat all giggling and restless on the 
large wooden settle. 

“What a night!’ exclaimed the old man. 
* What a bad night, and St. John’s eve, too!’ 

“* What has that to do with it?’ I asked. 

“* Why,’ he answered, ‘ they say that on St. 
John’s night they permit dead people to walk 
about.’ 

“*What rubbish!’ cried the priest, indig- 
nantly ; ‘who ever told you that? What is there 
about ghosts in the mass-book, or in the Arch- 
bishop’s pastorals, or in the Holy Fathers of the 
Church ?’ and he raised his voice to inquisitorial 
dignity. 

“* You may say what you like,’ answered the 
old man, doggedly ; ‘it’s trae, none the less. I’ve 
never seen anything myself, and perhaps the 
Archbishop hasn’t either, but I know people who 
have.’ The priest was about to fall upon him 
with a deluge of arguments in dialect, when I 
interrupted. 

“*To whom does that large house over the 
way belong?’ I waited with anxiety for an an- 
swer. 

“*TIt belongs to the Avvocato Bargellini,’ said 
the woman with great deference, and they pro- 
ceeded to inform me that they were his tenants, 
his contadin# having charge of all the property 
belonging to the house ; that the Avvocato Bargel- 
lini was immensely rich and immensely learned. 

“*An encyclopedic man!’ burst out the 
priest ; ‘he knows everything, law, art, geogra- 
phy, mathematics, numismatics, gymnastics ! ’ 
and he waved his hand between each branch of 
knowledge. I was disappointed. 


“*Ts it inhabited ?’ I asked. 
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'“* No,’ they answered, ‘no one has ever lived 
in it. The Avvocato bought it twenty years 
ago from the heir of a certain Marchese Negri, 
who died very poor.’ 

“*A Marchese Negri?’ I exclaimed ; then, 
after all, I was right. 

“*But why is it not inhabited, and since 
when?’ 

“Qh, since—since always—no one has ever 
lived in it since the Marchese Negri’s grand- 
father. It is all going to pieces; we keep our 
garden-tools and a few sacks there, but there is 
no living there—there are no windows or shut- 
ters. 
“«But why doesn’t the Avvocato patch it 
up?’ I persisted. ‘It seems a very fine house.’ 

“ The old man was going to answer, but the 
priest glanced at him and answered, quickly : 

“* The position in these fields is unhealthy.’ 

“* Unhealthy!’ cried the old man, angrily, 
much annoyed at the priest’s interference. ‘Un- 
healthy! why, haven’t I lived here these sixty 
years, and not one of us has had a headache? 
Unhealthy, indeed! No, the house is a bad 
house to live in, that’s what it is!’ 

“* This is very odd,’ I said ; ‘ surely there must 
be ghosts ?’ and I tried to laugh. 

“ The word ghosts acted like magic; like all 
Italian peasants, they loudly disclaimed such a 
thing when questioned, although they would ac- 
cidentally refer to it themselves. 

“*Ghosts! ghosts!’ they cried, ‘surely the 
Signore does not believe in such trash? Rats 
there are and in plenty. Do ghosts gnaw the 
chestnuts and steal the Indian corn ?’ 

“ Even the old man, who had seemed inclined 
to be ghostly from rebellion to the priest, was 
now thoroughly on his guard, and not a word un 
the subject could be extracted from him. They 
did not wish to talk about ghosts, and I, for my 
part, did not want to hear about them; for, in 
my present highly wrought, imaginative mood, 
an apparition in a winding-sheet, a clanking of 
chains, and all the authorized ghostly manifesta- 
tions seemed in the highest degree disgusting ; 
my mind was too much haunted to be intruded 
on by vulgar specters, and, as I mechanically 
sketched the giggling, blushing little peasant-girl, 
and looked up in her healthy, rosy, sunburned 
face, peeping from beneath a gaudy silk kerchief, 
my mental eyes were fixed on a very different 
face, which I saw as distinctly as hers—that dark, 
yearning face, with the strange red lips and the 
lightly powdered locks. The peasants and the 
priest went on chattering gayly, running from one 
topic to another—the harvest, the vines, the next 
day's fair; politics the most fantastic, scraps of 
historical lore even more astounding, rattling on 
unceasingly, with much good humor, the most 


astonishing ignorance of facts, infantine absurd- 
ity, perfect seriousness, and much shrewd skep- 
tical humor. I did my best to join in this con- 
versation, and laughed and joked to the best of 
my power. The fact is, I felt quite happy and 
serene, for I had little by little made up my mind 
to an absurd step, either babyish in the extreme 
or foolhardy to the utmost, but which I contem- 
plated with perfect coolness and assurance, as 
one sometimes does hazardous or foolish courses 
which gratify a momentary whim. I had at 
length found the house ; I would pass the night 
there. 

“I must have been in violent mental excite- 
ment, but the excitement was so uniform and 
unimpeded as to seem almost regular; I felt as 
if it were quite natural to live in an atmosphere 
of weirdness and adventure, and I was firm in 
my purpose. At length came the moment for 
action: the women put by their work, the old 
man shook the ashes out of his pipe ; they looked 
at each other as if not knowing how to begin. 
The priest, who had just reéntered from giving 
his wondrous donkey some hay, made himself 
their spokesman. 

“* Ahem !’ he cleared his throat ; ‘ the Signore 
must excuse the extreme simplicity of these un- 
educated rustics, and bear in mind that, as they 
are unaccustomed to the luxuries of cities, and 
have, moreover, to be up by daybreak in order to 
attend to their agricultural—’ 

“ «Yes, yes,’ I answered, smiling; ‘I under- 
stand. They want to go to bed, and they are 
quite right. I must beg you all to forgive my 
having thoughtlessly kept you up so late.’ How 
was I now to proceed? I scarcely understood. 

“«Keep them up late? Oh, not at all; they 
had been but too much honored,’ they cried. 

“* Well,’ said the priest, who was growing 
sleepy, ‘of course there is no returning through 
this rain; the lanes are too unsafe; besides, the 
city gates are locked. Come, what can we do 
for the Signore? Can we make him up a bed 
here? I will go and sleep with our old Maso,’ 
and he tapped the young man’s shoulder. 

“The women were already starting off for 
pillows, and mattresses, and what not; but I 
stopped them. 

“*On no account,’I said. ‘I will not en- 
croach upon your hospitality. I can sleep quite 
comfortably over the way—in the large house.’ 

“*Over the way? In the big house?’ they 
cried, all together. ‘The Signore sleep in the 
big house? Oh, never, never! Impossible!’ 

“Rather than that, I'll harness my donkey 
and drive the Signore through the mud, and rain, 
and darkness ; that I will, corpo di Bacco,’ cried 
the little, red-faced priest. 

“« But why not?’ I answered, determined not 
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to be balked. ‘I can get a splendid night’s rest 
over the way. Why shouldn’t I?’ 

“ « Never, never!’ they answered, in a chorus 
of expostulation. 

“*But, since there are no ghosts there,’ I 
protested, trying to laugh, ‘ what reason is there 
against it ?’ 

“Oh, as to ghosts,’ put in the priest, ‘I 
promise you there are none. I snap my fingers 
at ghosts !’ 

“* Well,’ I persisted, ‘ you won’t tell me that 
the rats will mistake me for a sack of chestnuts 
and eat me up, will you? Come, give me the 
key.’ I was beginning to believe in the use of a 
little violence. ‘ Which is it?’ I asked, seeing a 
bunch hanging on a nail; ‘is it this one ?—or 
this one? V7a/ tell me which it is.’ 

“ The old man seized hold of the keys. ‘ You 
must not sleep there,’ he said, very positively. 
‘ It’s no use trying to hide it. That house is no 
house for a Christian to sleepin. A bad thing 
happened there once—some one was murdered ; 
that is why'no one will live in it. It’s no use to 
say Vo, Abate,’ and he turned contemptuously 
toward the priest. ‘There are evil things in that 
house.’ 

“*Ghosts ?’ I cried, laughing, and trying to 
force the keys from him. 

“Not exactly ghosts,’ he answered; ‘but— 
the devil is sometimes in that house.’ 

“«Indeed !" I exclaimed, quite desperate. 
‘That is just what I want. I have to paint a 
picture of him fighting with a saint of ours who 
once pulled his nose with a pair of tongs, and I 
am overjoyed to do his portrait from the life.’ 

“They did not well understand; they sus- 
pected I was mad, and so, truly, I was. 

“*Let him have his way,’ grumbled the old 
man; ‘he is a headstrong boy—let him go and 
see and hear all he will.’ 

“* For Heaven's sake, Signore!’ entreated the 
women. 

“Is it possible, Signor Forestiere, that you 
can be serious?’ protested the priest, with his 
hand on my arm. 

“* Indeed I am,’ I answered ; ‘ you shall hear 
all I have seen to-morrow morning. I'll throw 
my black paint at the devil if he won’t sit still 
while I paint him.’ 

“*Paint the devil! is he mad?’ whispered 
the women, aghast. 

“I had got hold of the keys. ‘Is this it?’ I 
asked, pointing to a heavy, handsomely wrought, 
but very rusty key. 

“ The old man nodded. 

“I took it off the ring. The women, al- 
though extremely terrified by my daring, were 
secretly delighted at the prospect of a good story 
the next morning. One of them gave me a 


large, two-wicked kitchen lamp, with snuffers 
and tweezers chained to its tall stand ; another 
brought an immense rose-colored umbrella; the 
young man produced a large mantle lined with 
green and a thick horse-cloth; they would have 
brought a mattress and blankets if I had let 
them. 

“«You insist on going?’ asked the priest. 
‘Think how wretchedly cold and damp it must 
be over there !’ 

“*Do, pray, reflect, Signore!’ entreated the 
young woman. 

“* Haven't I told you I am engaged to paint 
the devil’s portrait?’ I answered, and, drawing 
the bolt, and opening the umbrella, I dashed out 
of the cottage. 

“* Gest Maria!’ cried the women ; ‘to go 
there on such a night as this!’ 

“*To sleep on the floor!’ exclaimed the 
priest ; ‘what a man, what a man!’ 

“*E matto, ¢ matto! he is mad!’ they all 
joined, and shut the door. 

“I dashed across the flood before the door, 
unlocked the iron gate, walked quickly through 
the dark and wet up the avenue of moaning 
poplars. A sudden flash of lightning, broad, 
pink, and enduring, permitted me to see the 
house, like an immense stranded ship or huge 
grim skeleton looming in the darkness. 

“I ran up the steps, unlocked the door, and 
gave it a violent shake.” 


IV. 


“I GAVE a vigorous push to the old, rotten 
door; it opened, creaking, and I entered a vast, 
lofty hall, the entrance saloon of the noble old 
villa. As I stepped forward cautiously, I heard 
a cutting, hissing sound, and something soft and 


velvety brushed against my cheek. I stepped 
backward and held up the lamp: it was only an 
owl whom the light had scared; it hooted dis- 
mally as it regained its perch. The rain fell sul- 
len and monotonous; the only other sound was 
that of my footsteps waking the echoes of the 
huge room. I looked about as much as the un- 
certain light of my two-wicked lamp permitted ; 
the shiny marble pavement was visible only in a 
few places ; dust had formed a thick crust over it, 
and everywhere yellow maize-seed was strewed 
about. In the middle were some broken chairs 
—tall, gaunt chairs, with remains of gilding and 
brocade, and some small wooden ones with their 
ragged straw half pushed out. Against a large 
oaken table rested some sacks of corn; in the 
corners were heaps of chestnuts, and of green 
and yellow silkworm-cocoons, hoes, spades, and 
other garden implements ; roots and bulbs strewed 
the floor; the whole place was full of a vague, 
musty smell of decaying wood and plaster, of 
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earth, of drying fruit, and silkworms. I looked 
up; the rain battered in through the unglazed 
windows and poured in a stream over some re- 
mains of tracery and fresco; I looked higher, at 
the bare, moldering rafters. Thus I stood while 
the rain fell heavy and sullen, and the water 
splashed down outside from the roof; there I 
stood in the desolate room, in a stupid, unthink- 
ing condition. All this soiemn, silent decay im- 
pressed me deeply, far more than I had expected ; 
all my excitement seemed over, all my whims 
seemed to have fied. 

“I almost forgot why I had wished to be 
here; indeed, why had I? That mad infatua- 
tion seemed wholly aimless and inexplicable ; this 
strange, solemn scene was enough in itself. I 
felt at a loss what to do, or even how to feel; I 
had the object of my wish, all was over. I was 
in the house; further I neither ventured to go 
nor dared to think of; all the dare-devil courting 
of the picturesque and the supernatural which 
had hitherto filled me was gone; I felt like an 
intruder, timid and humble—an intruder on soli- 
tude and ruin. 

“TI spread the horse-cloth on the floor, placed 
the lamp by my side, wrapped myself in the 
peasant’s cloak, leaned my head on a broken 
chair, and looked up listlessly at the bare rafters, 
listening to the dull falling rain and to the water 
splashing from the roof; thoughts or feelings I 
appeared to have none. 

“ How long I remained thus I can not tell; 
the minutes seemed hours in this vigil, with no- 
thing but the spluttering and flickering of the 
lamp within, the monotonous splash without ; 
lying all alone, awake but vacant, in the vast, 
crumbling hall. 

“I can scarcely tell whether suddenly or 
gradually I began to perceive, or thought I per- 
ceived, faint and confused sounds issuing, I 
knew not whence. What they were I could not 
distinguish ; all I knew was that they were dis- 
tinct from the drop and splash of the rain. I 
raised myself on my elbow and listened ; I took 
out my watch and pressed the repeater to assure 
myself I was awake: one, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve tremu- 
lous ticks. I sat up and listened more intently, 
trying to separate the sounds from those of the 
rain outside. The sounds—silvery, sharp, but 
faint—seemed to become more distinct. Were 
they approaching, or was I awaking? I rose 
and listened, holding my breath. I trembled ; I 
took up the lamp and stepped forward ; I waited 
a moment, listening again. There could be no 
doubt the light, metallic sounds proceeded from 
the interior of the house; they were notes, the 
notes of some instrument. I went on cautiously. 
At the end of the hall was a crazy, gilded, bat- 


tered door up some steps; I hesitated before 
opening it, for I had a vague, horrible fear of 
what might be behind it. I pushed it open gen- 
tly and by degrees, and stood on the threshold, 
trembling and breathless. There was nothing 
save a dark, empty room, and then another ; they 
had the cold, damp feeling and smell of a crypt. 
I passed through them slowly, startling the bats 
with my light ; and the sounds—the sharp, me- 
tallic chords—became more and more distinct ; 
and, as they did so, the vague, numbing terror 
seemed to gain more and more hold on me. I 
came to a broad spiral staircase, of which the 
top was lost in the darkness, my lamp shedding 
a flickering light on the lower steps. The sounds 
were now quite distinct, the light, sharp, silvery 
sounds of a harpsichord or spinet; they fell 
clear and vibrating into the silence of the crypt- 
like house. A cold perspiration covered my fore- 
head ; I seized hold of the banisters of the stairs 
and little by little dragged myself up them like 
an inert mass. There came a chord, and deli- 
cately, insensibly there glided into the modula- 
tions of the instrument the notes of a strange, 
exquisite voice. It was of a wondrous sweet, 
thick, downy quality, neither limpid nor pene- 
trating, but with a vague, drowsy charm, that 
seemed to steep the soul in enervating bliss ; 
but, together with this charm, a terrible cold 
seemed to sink into my heart. I crept up the 
stairs, listening and panting. On the broad land- 
ing was a folding, gilded door, through whose 
interstices issued a faint glimmer of light, and 
from behind it proceeded the sounds. By the 
side of the door, but higher up, was one of those 
oval, ornamented windows called in French ez? 
de beuf—an old broken table stood beneath it. 
I summoned up my courage and, clambering on 
to the unsteady table, raised myself on tiptoe to 
the level of the window, and, trembling, peeped 
through its dust-dimmed glass. I saw into a 
large, lofty room, the greater part of which was 
hidden in darkness, so that I could distinguish 
only the outline of the heavily curtained windows, 
and of a screen, and of one or two ponderous 
chairs. In the middle was a small, inlaid harp- 
sichord, on which stood two wax-lights, shedding 
a bright reflection on the shining marble floor, 
and forming a pale, yellowish mass. of light in 
the dark room. At the harpsichord, turned 
slightly away from me, sat a figure in the dress 
of the end of the last century—a long, pale lilac 
coat, and pale-green waistcoat, and lightly pow- 
dered hair gathered into a black-silk bag ; a deep 
amber-colored silk cloak was thrown over the 
chair-back. He was singing intently, and accom- 
panying himself on the harpsichord, his back 
turned toward the window at which I was. I 
stood spellbound, incapable of moving, as if all 
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my blood were frozen and my limbs paralyzed, 
almost insensible, save that I saw and I heard, 
saw and heard him alone. The wonderful sweet, 
downy voice glided lightly and dexterously through 
the complicated mazes of the song; it rounded 
off ornament after ornament, it swelled imper- 
ceptibly into glorious, hazy magnitude, and di- 
minished, dying gently away from a high note to 
a lower one, like a weird, mysterious sigh; then 
it leaped into a high, clear, triumphant note, and 
burst out into a rapid, luminous shake. 

“For a moment he took his hands off the 
keys, and turned partially round. My eyes caught 
his: they were the deep, soft, yearning eyes of 
the portrait at Fa Diesis’s. 

“At that moment a shadow was interposed 
between me and the lights, and instantly, by 
whom or how I know not, they were extin- 
guished, and the room left in complete darkness ; 
at the same instant the modulation was broken 
off unfinished ; the last notes of the piece changed 
into a long, shrill, quivering cry; there was a 
sound of scuffling and suppressed voices, the 
heavy dead thud of a falling body, a tremendous 
crash, and another long, vibrating, terrible cry. 
The spell was broken : I started up, leaped from 
the table, and rushed to the closed door of the 
room ; I shook its gilded panels twice and thrice 
in vain; I wrenched them asunder with a tre- 
mendous effort, and entered. 

“The moonlight fell in a broad, white sheet 
through a hole in the broken roof, filling the des- 
olate room with a vague, greenish light. It was 
empty. Heaps of broken tiles and plaster lay on 
the floor; the water trickled down the stained 
wall and stagnated on the pavement; a broken 
fallen beam lay across the middle; and there, 
solitary and abandoned in the midst of the room, 
stood an open harpsichord, its cover incrusted 
with dust and split from end to end, its strings 
rusty and broken, its yellow keyboard thick with 
cobweb; the greenish-white light falling straight 
upon it. 

“TI was seized with an irresistible panic; I 
rushed out, caught up the lamp which I had left 
on the landing, and dashed down the staircase, 
never daring to look behind me, nor to the right 
or the left, as if something horrible and undefin- 
able were pursuing me, that long, agonized cry 
continually ringing in my ears. I rushed on 
through the empty, echoing rooms and tore open 
the door of the large entrance-hall—there, at 
least, I might be safe—when, just as I entered 
it, I slipped, my lamp fell and was extinguished, 
and I fell down, down, I knew not where, and 
lost consciousness. 

“When I came to my senses, gradually and 
vaguely, I was lying at the extremity of the vast 
entrance-hall of the crumbling villa, at the foot 


of some steps, the fallen lamp by my side. I 
looked round all dazed and astonished ; the white 
morning light was streaming into the hall. How 
had I come there? What had happened to me? 
Little by little I recollected, and, as the recollec- 
tion returned, so also returned my fear, and I 
rose quickly. I pressed my hand to my aching 
head, and drew it back stained with a little blood. 
I must, in my panic, have forgotten the steps and 
fallen, so that my head had struck against the 
sharp base of acolumn. I wiped off the blood, 
took the lamp and the cloak and horse-cloth, 
which lay where I had left them, spread on the 
dust-incrusted marble floor, amid the sacks of 
flour and the heaps of chestnuts, and staggered 
through the room, not well aware whether I was 
really awake. At the doorway I paused and 
looked back once more on the great bare wall, 
with its moldering rafters and decaying frescoes, 
the heaps of rubbish and garden implements, its 
sad, solemn ruin. I opened the door and went 
out on to the long flight of steps before the house, 
and looked wonderingly at the serenely lovely 
scene. The storm had passed away, leaving only 
a few hazy white clouds in the blue sky; the 
soaking earth steamed beneath the already strong 
sun; the yellow corn was beaten down and 
drenched; the maize and vine-leaves sparkled 
with rain-drops; the tall, green hemp gave out 
its sweet, fresh scent. Before me lay the broken- 
up garden, with its overgrown box hedges, its 
immense decorated lemon-vases, its spread-out 
silkworm mats, its tangle of weeds and vegetables 
and flowers; farther, the waving green plain, 
with its avenues of tall poplars stretching in all 
directions, and from its midst rose the purple and 
gray walls and roofs and towers of the old town; 
hens were cackling about in search of worms in 
the soft, moist earth, and the deep, clear sounds 
of the great cathedral-bell floated across the fields. 
Looking down on all this fresh, lovely scene, 
it struck me, more vividly than ever before, how 
terrible it must be to be cut off for ever from all 
this, to lie blind and deaf and motionless molder- 
ing underground. The idea made me shudder 
and shrink from the decaying house; I ran down 
to the road ; the peasants were there, dressed in 
their gayest clothes, red, blue, cinnamon, and 
pea-green, busy piling vegetables into a light 
cart, painted with vine-wreaths and souls in the 
flames of purgatory. A little farther, at the door 
of the white, arcaded farmhouse, with its sundial 
and vine-trellis, the jolly little priest was buckling 
the harness of his wonderful donkey, while one of 
the girls, mounted on a chair, was placing a fresh 
wreath of berries and a fresh, dripping nosegay 
before the little faded Madonna shrine. When 
they saw me, they all cried out, and came eagerly 
to meet me. 
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“* Well!’ asked the priest, ‘did you see any 
ghosts ?’ 

“*Did you do the devil’s picture ?’ laughed 
the girl. 

“I shook my head with a forced smile. 

“* Why!’ exclaimed the lad, ‘ the Signore has 
hurt his forehead. How could that have hap- 
pened ?’ 

“ «The lamp went out and I stumbled against 
a sharp corner,’ I answered, hastily. 

“ They noticed that I seemed pale and iil, and 
attributed it to my fall. One of the women ran 
into the house and returned with a tiny, bulb- 
shaped glass bottle, filled with some greenish 
fluid. 

“*Rub some of this into the cut,’ she direct- 
ed; ‘this is infallible, it will cure any wound. It 
is some holy oil, more than a hundred years old, 
left us by our grandmother.’ 

“TI shook my head, but obeyed, and rubbed 
some of the queer-smelling green stuff on to the 
cut, without noticing any particularly miraculous 
effect. 

“ They were going to the fair; when the cart 
was well stocked, they all mounted on its benches, 
till it tilted upward with the weight; the lad 
touched the shaggy old horse and off they rattled, 
waving their hats and handkerchiefs at me. The 
priest courteously offered me a seat beside him 
in his gig; I accepted mechanically, and off we 
went, behind the jingling cart of the peasants, 
through the muddy lanes, where the wet boughs 
bent over us, and we brushed the drops off the 
green hedges. The priest was highly talkative, 
but I scarcely heard what he said, for my head 
ached and reeled. I looked back at the deserted 
villa, a huge, dark mass in the shining green fields 
of hemp and maize, and shuddered. 

“You are unwell,’ said the priest ; ‘you must 
have taken cold in that confounded damp old 
hole.’ 

“We entered the town, crowded with carts 
and peasants, passed through the market-place, 
with its grand old buildings all festooned with 
tin-ware and onions and colored stuffs, and what 
not; and he set me down at my inn, where the 
sign of the three pilgrims swings over the door. 

“*Good-by, good-by! @ rivederc#/ to our 
next meeting !’ he cried. , 

“*4 rivederci!’ 1 answered, faintly. I felt 
numb and sick; I paid my bill and sent off my 
luggage at once. I longed to be out of M——; 
I knew instinctively that I was on the eve of a 


bad illness, and my only thought was to reach 
Venice while I yet could. 

“I proved right ; the day after my arrival at 
Venice the fever seized me and kept fast hold of 
me many a week, 

“«That’s what comes of remaining in Rome 
until July !’ cried all my friends, and I let them 
continue in their opinion.” 


Winthrop paused, and remained for a moment 
with his head between his hands; none of us 
made any remark, for we were at a loss what to 
say. 
“ That air—the one I had heard that night,” 
he added, after a moment, “and its opening words, 
those on the portrait, ‘Sez Regina, zo Pastor 
sono,’ remained deep in my memory. I took 
every opportunity of discovering whether such an 
air really existed; I asked lots of people, and 
ransacked half a dozen musical archives. I did 
find an air, even more than one, with those words, 
which appear to have been set by several com- 
posers ; but, on trying them over at the piano, 
they proved totally different from the one in my 
mind. The consequence naturally was that, as 
the impression of the adventure grew fainter, I 
began to doubt whether it had not been all a de- 
lusion, a nightmare phantasm, due to over-excite- 
ment and fever, due to the morbid, vague desire 
for something strange and supernatural. Little 
by little I settled down in this idea, regarding the 
whole story as an hallucination. As to the air, I 
couldn’t explain that—I shuffled it off half unex- 
plained and tried to forget it. But now, on sud- 
denly hearing that very same air from you—on 
being assured of its existence outside my imagi- 
nation—the whole scene has returned to me in 
all its vividness, and I feel compelled to believe. 
Can I do otherwise? Tell me? Is it reality or 
fiction? At any rate,” he added, rising and taking 
his hat, and trying to speak more lightly, “ will 
you forgive my begging you never to let me hear 
that piece again ?” 

“Be assured you shall not,” answered the 
Countess, pressing his hand ; “ it makes even me 
feel a little uncomfortable now ; besides, the com- 
parison would be too much to my disadvantage. 
Ah! my dear Mr. Winthrop, do you know, I think 
I would almost spend a night in the Villa Negri. 
in order to hear a song of Cimarosa’s time sung 
by a singer of the last century?” 

“I knew you wouldn’t believe a word of it,” 
was Winthrop’s only reply. 


VERNON LEE (Fraser's Magazine). 
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THE CALIPH HAROUN ALRASCHID. 


O much more powerful in the case of Haroun 
Alraschid has the glamour of romance 
proved than the sober daylight of history, that 
the reader whose youthful fancy has been fed by 
the “ Arabian Nights” will hardly be able to 
withhold a start of surprise at finding “the good 
Caliph” presented to him as an actual historical 
personage, ruling an empire and marshaling the 
hosts of Islam, instead of wandering zxcognzto 
about the streets of Bagdad with Jaafer and 
Mesrir, or listening to the tales of one-eyed 
Calenders. One would as soon expect a biogra- 
phy of Sindbad the Sailor, or of the Princess Ca- 
maralzaman, as a serious account of 


“*. . . the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid ” ; 


yet this latter is precisely what Professor Palmer 
Kas given us in the latest volume of the “ New 
Plutarch ” series ;* and, strange to say, he has 
rendered the Caliph of history even more fasci- 
nating than the Caliph of romance. In the 
“ Arabian Nights” tales it must be confessed 
that the Caliph is made to play a somewhat 
subordinate, if a very charming part ; in Professor 
Palmer’s book he is the central figure of a char- 
acteristic picture of “the gorgeous East” at its 
most gorgeous and opulent epoch, and of a col- 
lection of anecdotes which are not the less en- 
joyable because they carry upon their face the 
stamp of truth. 

As an introduction to his more strictly bio- 
graphical chapters, Professor Palmer gives a 
brief but sufficient sketch of the rise of the Cal- 
iphate and the growth of the Saracenic empire, 
which reached its culmination under Haroun Al- 
raschid, more properly written Harin er Rashid, 
“ Aaron the Orthodox.” He ruled over an em- 
pire which extended from the confines of India 
and Tartary to the shores of the Atlantic Ocean, 
and his capital city of Bagdad, which his father 
had erected on the western bank of the Tigris, 
became celebrated throughout the world for its 
amazing pomp and luxury. The very extent of 
the empire, indeed, and the variety of peoples 
which it included, rendered it impossible really 
to consolidate the authority of the caliphs; and 
during the reign of Haroun, as Professor Palmer 
shows in a very interesting chapter, there was an 
almost continuous succession of revolts and dis- 
turbances. These were suppressed with a stern 





* The Caliph Haroun Alraschid, and the Saracen 
Civilization. By E. H. Palmer. New Plutarch Series. 
New York : G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 


hand by either Haroun or his captains ; and when 
at his death Haroun came to divide his kingdom 
between his two sons, the Saracenic boundaries 
were wider than those which he had inherited— 
a fact which could be stated of no succeeding 
Caliph. 

Haroun was twenty-two years old when he 
ascended the throne, and his biographers unani- 
mously speak of him as “the most accomplished, 
eloquent, and generous of the caliphs.” He was 
of a highly devotional spirit, so Professor Palmer 
assures us, and unremitting in the ceremonial 
observances of his faith. “ Every alternate year, 
with very few exceptions, he made the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, or he prosecuted a ‘holy war’ 
against the enemies of Islam. His pilgrimages 
were always performed on foot, and when we 
consider the distance between Bagdad and Mec- 
ca, and the inhospitable nature of the arid desert 
through which he had to travel, this fact alone 
will give some idea of the indomitable energy 
and perseverance of his character. He was the 
only caliph who ever imposed upon himself so 
austere a duty, and he was perhaps the only one 
who ever condemned himself to the performance 
of a hundred prostrations with his daily prayers. 
Upon his pilgrimages he was always accompa- 
nied by a hundred doctors learned in the law, 
together with their sons ; and, in the years that 
he did not visit Mecca himself, he performed the 
pilgrimage vicariously, sending three hundred 
men for that purpose at his own expense, and 
providing them with magnificent equipments for 
the journey. His piety was no doubt sincere, 
but there is good reason to believe that it was in 
a great measure due to his desire to 


** *Compound for sins he was inclined to, 
By damning those he had no mind to.’” 


Haroun’s reign derives much of its luster 
from the eminent men by whom he was sur- 
rounded, and much of the extravagant praise 
which was heaped upon him personally by con- 
temporary writers was no doubt due to the un- 
bounded liberality and kindness with which he 
treated learned men, and especially poets and 
story-tellers. “No caliph,” says Professor Pal- 
mer, “ ever gathered round him so great a num- 
ber of learned men, poets, jurists, grammarians, 
cadis, and scribes, to say nothing of the wits and 
musicians who enjoyed his patronage. Person- 
ally, too, he had every quality that could recom- 
mend him to the literary men of his time. Ha- 
roun himself was an accomplished scholar and 
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an’ excellent poet : he was well versed in history, 
tradition, and poetry, which he could always 
quote on appropriate occasions. He possessed 
exquisite taste and unerring discernment, and 
his dignified demeanor made him an object of 
profound respect to high and low.” Notwith- 
standing the haughtiness with which, in general, 
he bore himself toward inferiors, he was always 
remarkable for the deference which he paid to 
men of letters. A pleasant anecdote is told of 
this. “Abu Mu’dwiyeh, a learned doctor, and 
also blind, was one day dining with the Caliph, 
when some one brought round a basin and ewer, 
and poured water on his hands, after the Eastern 
fashion. Abu Mu’awiyeh being blind, did not 
of course perceive who it was that had paid him 
this attention, until Haroun Alraschid owned 
that he himself had waited upon him. ‘O 
Commander of the Faithful!’ exclaimed the sa- 
vant, ‘I suppose you do this by way of showing 
honor to learning!’ ‘Just so,’ replied the Ca- 
liph.” 

The longest and most interesting chapter in 
Professor Palmer's book is one entitled “ The 
Caliph of the Legend,” and consisting of a col- 
lection of anecdotes somewhat similar to those 
told incidentally in the “Arabian Nights,” and 
in which Eastern writings abound. Many of 
these anecdotes are quite obviously authentic, 
and it is through them, rather than by a formal 
narrative, that we shall endeavor to convey to 
the reader an idea of Haroun Alraschid’s life 
and character. 

It has already been mentioned that Haroun 
took great delight in literature, and especially in 
poetry; and we are told, among other anecdotes 
in illustration of this, that he one day gave a 
great entertainment, to which Abu ’Atdahiyeh, a 
blind poet, was invited. After dinner the Caliph 
said to the poet, “Give us a description of the 
happiness and prosperity we enjoy.” Where- 
upon Abu sang: 

** Right happy may thy life be made, 
Safe in the lofty castle’s shade !"— 


“Bravo!” said Haroun. 


“* And every morn and eve may all 
Thy every slightest wish forestall !”"— 


“Excellent!” said the Commander of the Faith- 
ful. 
** But when thy latest struggling sighs, 
With rattlings in the breast arise, 
Then shalt thou of a surety know 
’Tis all deception here below !” 


On hearing this, so we are told, the Caliph burst 
into tears, and El Fadhl, the son of Yahya, the 
Grand Vizier, turned to the poet and said, in a 
tone of remonstrance, “The Commander of the 


Faithful sent fer you to amuse him, and you have 
only made him sad.” “Nay,” said Alraschid, 
“leave him alone; he only saw that we were 
growing blind, and did not wish to make us 
more so.” 

The sensibility exhibited in the above anec- 
dote was very characteristic of the Caliph, and 
is illustrated by another anecdote which may ap- 
propriately be inserted here : 


“ Haroun Alraschid was very fond of listening to 
the songs of the boatmen during his progresses up 
and down the Tigris, but their inaccurate pronuncia- 
tion and often improper language offended his pure 
Arab ears. He therefore one day bade his attendants 
bring him a poet to compose something that the 
men might sing without committing such frequent 
solecisms. It turned out that Abu ‘Atéhiyeh was 
the only one capable of performing the task, and he 
was in prison. Haroun sent off to him, with orders 
to send the required poem immediately. Abu 
’Atahiyeh, who relates the story, says, ‘As he made 
no mention of setting me at liberty, I determined to 
write something which should make him weep rather 
than amuse him, and, having composed the lines, I 
handed them to the officers who had brought the 
message.’ This composition is extant, and is a very 
fair, but by no means extraordinary, copy of verses 
on the vanity of human wishes and the certainty of 
death: they seem, however, to have produced the 
desired effect upon the Caliph, who wept so copiously 
on hearing the boatmen sing them, that El Fadhl 
ibn Rabi was obliged to tell them to stop. But 
then Haroun, as the old historians tell us, ‘was the 
most easily moved to tears and the quickest to get 
in a passion of any man living.’” 


Haroun suffered much from sleeplessness, 
and, to divert himself, would either walk zncag- 
nito through the streets of Bagdad, accompanied 
by his trusty companions, Jaafer and Mesrir, or 
would recline and listen to amusing stories or 
sentimental poetry. This, it will be observed, 
furnishes the motive for a great part of the tales 
in the “ Arabian Nights,” many of the histories 
there related being told to soothe the Caliph in 
his restless moods. During one of these fits, he 
said to Jaafer, “I am sleepless to-night, and my 
heart is contracted, and I know not what to do.” 
On this, Mesriur, who was standing by, burst out 
laughing, and Haroun sharply asked, “ Dost thou 
laugh at me, or art thou mad?” “No, by Allah! 
O Commander of the Faithful !” said the eunuch ; 
“by thy relationship to the chief of the apostles, 
I could not help it. It was the sudden recollec- 
tion of a man, named Ibn el Karibee, whom I 
saw yesterday amusing a crowd on the banks of 
the Tigris, which made me laugh, for which I 
humbly beg your Majesty’s pardon.” “ Bring 
him here at once,” said Alraschid ; and Mesrir, 
having found the wag, brought him to the palace ; 
but, before admitting him, bargained with him 
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that he should give him two thirds of whatever 
he might receive from the Caliph. To this Ibn 
el Karibee agreed after much wrangling, and the 
two were ushered into the imperial presence. 
After the usual ceremonious greeting, the Caliph 
said, “If you do not make me laugh, I will beat 
you three times with this leathern bag,” pointing 
to one which lay beside him. The fellow, who 
was not without experience of correction from 
more formidable-looking instruments — having, 
indeed, more than once brought himself into 
personal communication with the bastinado— 
thought but little of three blows with a leathern 
bag, and put forth all his strength to divert the 
sovereign, uttering drolleries enough to make a 
melancholy madman laugh; but not a muscle of 
the Caliph’s face was seen to move. “ Now,” 
said the Commander of the Faithful, “you have 
deserved the beating”; and, taking up the leath- 
ern bag, struck the jester one blow therewith, 
eliciting a howl, for the bag was filled with large 
pebbles, and caused no trifling pain. Begging 
for a moment’s respite, he told Haroun of the 
bargain between himself and Mesrir, and begged 
that the two remaining blows might be given to 
the eunuch as his share, according to agreement. 
Mesrir was then called in, and on receiving the 
first installment, cried out, “O Prince of the 
Faithful! the third is enough for me, give him 
the two thirds!” This restored the Caliph’s 
good temper, and, laughing heartily, he rewarded 
them both. 

Another anecdote which parallels this may be 
inserted here. Mark the naiveté of the closing 
suggestion, that to cut off the head of his closest 
friend might dispel the monarch’s gloom : 


“One night Haroun was very sleepless, so he 
sent for Jaafer the Barmecide, and said: ‘I desire 
you to dispel the sadness and weariness which I feel. 
Allah has created many folks capable of cheering the 
sad—maybe you are one of them.’ Said Jaafer: ‘ Let 
us come out upon the roof of the palace, and watch 
the myriads of stars, how complicated and how lofty 
they are; the moon rising like the face of one we 
love, O Commander of the Faithful!’ ‘ No,’ said the 
Caliph, ‘I have no mind for that.’ ‘Then,’ said 
Jaafer, ‘open the palace-window that looks over the 
garden, and see the beautiful trees, and listen to the 
songs of the birds, and the murmuring of the waters, 
and smell the sweet odors of the flowers, and hearken 
to the water-wheel humming, with a moan like that 
of a lover who has lost his love ; or sleep, O Com- 
mander of the Faithful, until the dawn arise.’ ‘ Nay,’ 
said the Caliph, ‘I have no mind for that.’ ‘Then,’ 
said Jaafer, ‘open the window which looks over the 
Tigris, and look at the ships, and at the sailors sing- 
ing, sailing, working, and amusing themselves.’ ‘ Nay,’ 
said Alraschid, ‘I have no mind for that.’ ‘Then,’ 
said Jaafer, ‘O Commander of the Faithful! rise, 
and let us go down to the stables, and look at your 





Arab horses—beautiful creatures of all colors. There 
are chargers black as the night, when it is at its 
darkest. There are steeds—gray, and chestnut, and 
dun, and bay, and white, and cream-colored, and 
pied, and other colors, that would daze one’s wits !’ 
‘Nay,’ said Alraschid, ‘I have no mind for that.’ 
‘ Then,’ said Jaafer, ‘O Commander of the Faithful ! 
you have three hundred girls who sing and dance and 
play ; send for them all, it may be the sadness which 
is on your heart will cease.’ ‘ Nay,’ said Alraschid, 
‘I have no mind for that.’ ‘Then,’ said Jaafer, 
‘cut off your servant Jaafer’s head, for he can’t 
soothe his sovereign’s grief !’” 


The stories told of Haroun and the poet Abu 
Nawwéas are innumerable, and are so character- 
istic that those which Professor Palmer has se- 
lected we shall quote entire : 


“ The two were disputing one day as to the truth 
of an axiom laid down by Abu Nawwis, that ‘an 
excuse was often worse than the crime,’ and the poet 
offered to convince the monarch of it before the 
night was over, The Caliph, with a grim humor 
peculiarly his own, promised to take off the jester’s 
head if he failed to do so, and went out in a rage. 
After a while, Haroun came in a somewhat surly 
temper to his harem, and the first thing that greeted 
him was a kiss from a rough-bearded face. On call- 
ing out violently for a light and an executioner, he 
found that his assailant was Abu Nawwas himself. 
* What on earth, you scoundrel, do you mean by this 
conduct?’ asked the enraged sovereign. ‘I beg 
your Majesty’s most humble pardon,’ said Abu Naw- 
was, ‘I thought it was your Majesty’s favorite wife.’ 
‘What!’ shrieked Haroun; ‘why, the excuse is 
worse than the crime.’ ‘Just what I promised to 
prove to your Majesty,’ replied Abu Nawwis, and 
retired, closely followed by one of the imperial 
slippers. 

“ Another incident in which Abu Nawwis worst- 
ed his royal master is the following: The Caliph was 
seated in his divén, with his mudamd, or equerries, 
around him, intent upon an evening’s amusement. 
Abu Nawwéas, however, had not arrived, and the 
Caliph devised a clever plan for punishing him for 
being late. He arranged a game at forfeits, in which 
the rule was to be that every one who did exactly as 
he did should receive a dinar—about half a sovereign 
—but any one who failed to keep up the game was 
to receive a dozen strokes of the bastinado. Haroun 
then ordered in some eggs, and, putting one under 
his own cushion, commanded his followers to do the 
same, and they had scarcely completed their prepa- 
rations when the missing poet came in. The Caliph 
began the game, and, having proposed to Abu Naw- 
wis to join, began clucking like a hen, and produced 
an egg. Each of the courtiers did the same, and it 
came at last to Abu Nawwé4s’s turn. With all eyes 
fixed on him with a wicked stare, he stalked into the 
middle of the room, flapped his arms against his sides, 
and crowed loudly ‘ Cock-a-doodle doo,’ to indicate 
that he alone was cock of the walk. 
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“ Another ridiculous story is told of Abu Nawwis, 
that the Caliph once bought his beard of him for a 
sum of money down, and allowed him to keep it till 
it should be wanted. The poet having subsequently 
done something to offend him before the whole court, 
Haroun cried out warningly, ‘Mind your beard!’ 
‘Thank Allah!’ said Abu Nawwéas, ‘it is mine 
again, since the Commander of the Faithful says 
so!’ This reminds us of the courtier who, having 
been inadvertently ¢ufoyé by a King of Spain, im- 
mediately put on his hat. The monarch, in a rage, 
demanded how he dared to take such a liberty. 
‘ Sire,’ was the reply, ‘ I must be a grandee of Spain, 
or his Majesty would not have addressed me so fa- 
miliarly. I therefore stand upon my privileges’ ; 
and a patent of nobility was, of course, made out for 
him. 
“ Abu Nawwis’s ready wit saved him on more than 
one occasion from more serious consequences than a 
beating. The Caliph, who was himself much ad- 
dicted to drinking and otherwise violating the pre- 
cepts of the Koran, one day in a fit of virtuous in- 
dignation ordered Abu Nawwis to be executed then 
and there. 

“* Are you going to kill me,’ asked the poet, ‘ out 
of mere caprice?’ ‘No,’ said Haroun Alraschid ; 
‘but because you deserve it.’ ‘But,’ pleaded the 
poor fellow, ‘God Almighty first calls sinners to ac- 
count, and then pardons them. How have I deserved 
death?’ ‘ For that verse of poetry of yours in which 
you say: 

‘**Qh, prithee, give me wine to drink, and tell me it is 
wine ! 

Let me have no concealment, when plain dealing may 

be mine.’” 


‘And do you know, O Commander of the Faithful,’ 
asked Abu Nawwis, ‘whether they gave me it, and 
Idid drink?’ ‘I suspect so,’ said the Caliph. ‘And 
would you kill me on suspicion, when the Koran 
says, “some suspicion is asin”?’ ‘ You have writ- 
ten other things,’ said Haroun, ‘ which deserve death. 
That atheistic verse of yours, for instance : 


** * None has e’er come back to tell 
If he in heaven or hell doth dwell.’” 


‘And has any one come back to tell us?’ asked the 
poet. ‘No,’ said the monarch. ‘Then surely you 
would not kill me for telling the truth !’ said Abu 
Nawwis. ‘ But, besides all this,’ continued Haroun, 
‘was it not you who wrote those blasphemous lines : 


“*Mohammed, thou to whom we look when trouble’s 
storms arise, 

Come on, sir, for we twain could beat the Monarch of 
the Skies.’” 


* Well,’ asked Abu Nawwas, meekly, ‘ and did we?’ 
‘I don’t know what you did,’ answered the Caliph. 
* Then surely your Majesty will not kill me for what 
you don’t know.’ ‘Cease this nonsense,’ said Ha- 
roun Alraschid, getting impatient. ‘ You have over 
and over again in your poetry confessed to things 
for which you deserve death.’ ‘God knew all about 
those things,’ said Abu Nawwas, ‘long before your 


Majesty did, and he said in the Koran, ‘‘ Those 
poets are followed by their familiar demons. Seest 
thou not how they wander in every valley, and how 
they say things which they never do!”’ ‘Let the 
fellow go,’ said Haroun ; ‘there’s no catching him 
anyway.” 

How useful it was at Haroun’s court to culti- 
vate repartee and ready wit, the following inci- 
dent will also testify: An officer named Hamid 
et Tusi one day incurred the anger of the Caliph, 
who immediately ordered the sword and behead- 
ing-tray to be brought. Hamid began to weep, 
and Alraschid asked him “ what he was weeping ” 
for. “I am not afraid of death,” said he, “ for 
that is the common lot; but I am distressed at 
being obliged to leave the world while the Com- 
mander of the Faithful is angry with me.” Ha- 
roun laughed, and spared his life. 

But all who incurred the disapprobation of 
the Caliph did not come off so fortunately; and 
the following anecdote illustrates somewhat star- 
tlingly the Oriental idea of a monarch’s right over 
the life of a subject: 


“ On one occasion a Jew astrologer had predicted 
that the Caliph Haroun Alraschid would die within 
the year, and the sovereign was much exercised about 
the prophecy, and refused to be comforted. At last 
Yahya, his Vizier and Jaafer’s father, undertook to 
quiet the royal mind. Sending for the Jew, he asked 
him how long he (the astrologer himself) would live. 
The Jew replied that his art told him that he would 
reach a ripe old age. ‘ Will the Commander of the 
Faithful order him to be immediately executed?’ 
asked Yahya. ‘Oh! certainly,’ said the Caliph ; and 
the wretched man’s head was struck off then and 
there. ‘Your Majesty now sees the value of the 
fellow’s predictions,’ said Yahya ; and the historians 
who narrate the event seem to think it not only a 
smart thing on the minister’s part, but a really humane 
and laudable action.” 


It would be natural to suppose that the ex- 
perienced would be chary of jesting with such a 
despot ; but one of the most amusing and charac- 
teristic of the anecdotes shows how, from the 
most unexpected sources, he sometimes received 
a Roland for his Oliver: 


** One day Haroun Alraschid ordered an equerry 
of his, named El Hakam, to accompany him the 
following morning on a hunting expedition. El 
Hakam went home to his wife and said : ‘ The Caliph 
has ordered me to go hunting with him, but I am 
sure I shall never be able to endure it, for I am, as 
you know, accustomed to breakfast early, while the 
Caliph never takes a meal until nearly mid-day ; I 
shall die of hunger! By Allah, I won’t go!’ ‘Nay,’ 
said his wife, ‘ Allah forbid ! it is impossible for you 
to disobey orders.’ ‘ But what am I to do?’ said he. 
Said his wife,‘ You can take a packet of heldweh 
with you, and put it in your turban, to eat in the 
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mean time, and, when breakfast-time comes, you can 
make a good meal with the Caliph.’ The next morn- 
ing El Hakam bought himself a paper packet of 
heldweh, and placed it in the folds of his turban, 
and, mounting his ass, joined Alraschid’s cavalcade. 

“ Now it so happened that the Caliph noticed 
the paper packet showing through the muslin folds 
of his equerry’s turban, and calling Jaafer aside, he 
said :; ‘ Do you see that paper of Ae/dweh in El Ha- 
kam’s turban? I will tease him and prevent him 
from eating it.’ As they were going along the road, 
the Caliph made as though he saw some game, and 
rode ahead, whereupon El Hakam seized the oppor- 
tunity to take the sweetmeat from his turban and to 
put a piece in his mouth. No sooner had he done 
so than the Caliph wheeled sharply round and cried, 
‘El Hakam!’ ‘Here, your Majesty!’ said he, 
hastily snatching the piece of Ae/édweh out of his 
mouth and throwing it away. ‘This mule,’ said 
Alraschid, ‘does not please me to-day ; I think there 
is something the matter with it.’ ‘Perhaps the 
groom has overfed it,’ suggested El Hakam, After 
a short time the Caliph again rode on, and El Ha- 
kam, who was now famishing, again furtively 
crammed a morsel into his mouth, when the voice of 
the Commander of the Faithful suddenly shouting 
his name compelled him to throw it away and an- 
swer. ‘I can not think what has happened to this 
mule to-day,’ said Haroun ; ‘she does not go at all 
to my liking.’ ‘To-morrow,’ said El Hakam, ‘I 
will have her seen to by the veterinary doctor.’ 
Then they went on a little, El Hakam grumbling to 
himself, and calling down all sorts of imprecations 
upon the mule and her master too. He had scarcely 
found an opportunity of slipping another piece of 
the Ae/dweh into his mouth, when the Caliph turned 
round and called him again. ‘Ah!’ muttered the 
unfortunate equerry, disposing of his morsel, ‘ what 
a black day is this for me !—always Hakam, Hakam, 
Hakam !— what madness has got hold of you?’ 
* See here,’ said Haroun, ‘I think this mule has been 
purposely lamed; don’t you see how she halts?’ 
* To-morrow, your Majesty,’ was the reply, ‘ the far- 
rier shall change her shoes, and then she will get all 
right, if it please Allah !’ 

“ As they were traveling along the road, they met 
a caravan of merchants coming from Persia, one ot 
whom, stepping forward, prostrated himself, and 
kissed the ground before the Caliph, offering him at 
the same time some costly presents. Among the 
latter was a young Persian slave-girl of exquisite 
beauty, ‘with undulating form, full bosom, slender 
waist, eyes like those of a gazelle, and a mouth like 
Solomon’s ring.’ Alraschid, ever susceptible to fe- 
male charms, gave the merchant a princely gift of 
money, and, turning to El Hakam, bade him ride 
back at once to the city with the damsel, and pre- 
pare the palace for his reception, and order a suitable 
banquet to be got ready. El Hakam did as he was 
bidden, and the Caliph himself returned shortly af- 
terward, when, dismissing his attendants, he entered 
the banqueting apartment with the fair Persian, hav- 
ing first commanded El Hakam to stand sentry at 


the door, and give him immediate notice in case the 
Princess Zobeideh [his wife] should appear upon the 
scene, El Hakam replied, ‘I hear and obey Allah 
and the Commander of the Faithful,’ and took his 
stand outside the door. 

“ Scarcely was the repast over and the wine-cups 
filled when a gentle tap was heard at the door, and 
Haroun, feeling sure that the princess had arrived, 
hastily removed the bottle and glasses, and concealed 
the damsel in a cupboard. Opening the door, he 
found El Hakam standing there, and asked him, 
* Has the Princess Zobeideh come ?” ‘No, O Com- 
mander of the Faithful!’ said El Hakam; ‘but I 
knew how anxious you were about that mule, so I 
asked the groom, and I found that he had, in fact, 
overfed her; but to-morrow I will have her bled, 
and I have no doubt but that she will soon get bet- 
ter.” ‘Never mind the mule,’ exclaimed the Caliph, 
angrily ; ‘hold your tongue, and watch by the door ; 
and if you see the Lady Zobeideh coming, let me 
know at once.’ 

“ They had just comfortably settled down again 
when another knock was heard, and, hastily con- 
cealing his fair visitor and the wine, Haroun opened 
the door, and inquired of El Hakam if the Princess 
was really coming. ‘No, O Commander of the 
Faithful !’ said El Hakam ; ‘ but knowing your anxi- 
ety about the mule, I inquired of the veterinary 
doctor, and he tells me that nothing ails her, but 
that she is a little restive from want of exercise.’ 
‘ May Allah never bless you or the mule either!’ 
shouted Alraschid. ‘ Did I not tell you not to plague 
me with such nonsense? Keep at your post, and 
take care that the Lady Zobeideh does not surprise 
us ; for, if she does, I will make this one of the most 
unlucky days of your life!’ ‘Upon my head and 
eyes!’ replied the equerry. Presently the Caliph 
heard a stamping upon the roof of the apartment 
where El Hakam had gone to watch, and, taking 
his precautions as before, went out, fully expecting 
this time to meet the princess herself. He found, 
however, only El Hakam, who said, ‘I noticed that 
mule, sire, stamping just as I am stamping now, and 
I feared it might be suffering from a colic from the 
overfeeding, and I feel very anxious about it—’ 
‘Begone out of my sight!’ said the Caliph, with a 
torrent of imprecations ; ‘and never let me see your 
face again. If I do, I will have you hanged!’ El 
Hakam went away crestfallen at the result of his 
somewhat dangerous jest. His wife, however, con- 
soled him, and waited upon the Lady Zobeideh her- 
self to beg for her intercession. The Caliph, not 
knowing how much the Princess might get to know 
if the matter went further, thought it best to accede 
to her request, and pardoned E] Hakam.” 


The darkest blot on the career of Haroun Al- 
raschid is his treatment of the family of the 
Barmecides; and surely the chapter in which 
Professor Palmer narrates their fall is one of the 
most pathetic in either history or story. Haroun 
owed his accession to the throne largely to the 
prudence and sagacity of Yahya, the Barmecide; 
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and much of the luster of his reign was due to 
the skill with which for seventeen years Yahya 
conducted his affairs as Grand Vizier. In subor- 
dinate posts, Yahya’s two sons, El Fadhl and 
Jaafer, were equally zealous and serviceable ; 
and Jaafer became the Caliph’s most intimate 
friend and companion. After many years of 
loyal service on the one side, and cordial friend- 
ship on the other, the Caliph’s jealousy appears 
to have been aroused, partly by the discovery 
that he himself counted for but little in the act- 
ual business of the state, and partly by the great 
popularity which the Barmecides had won. But 
the final catastrophe was caused by a domestic 
incident as strange in its origin as it was deplor- 
able in its results. Haroun’s affection was shared 
about equally by his sister Abbasah and Jaafer, 
the Barmecide ; and in order that he might en- 
joy in unconstrained freedom the society of both, 
he conceived the plan of uniting the couple in 
marriage. His pride, however, could not brook 
the idea of the sister of a caliph marrying a 
subordinate official, even though that official was 
Jaafer ; and he exacted a solemn promise from 
both that they would never meet except in his 
presence, and that their union should be a merely 
nominal one. In accordance with his promise, 


Jaafer avoided taking notice of the princess; 
but upon her the accomplished young Persian 
made a profound impression, and at length, by 


bribes and threats, she prevailed upon Jaafer’s 
mother to bring them together, and the old lady 
contrived to introduce her to Jaafer as a certain 
slave-girl procured by her for him, with the de- 
scription of whose beauty and accomplishments 
she had already inflamed his passions. “ When 
the morning broke, and Jaafer, recovering from 
the effects of the wine with which his mother 
had plied him, recognized Abbasah, he was seized 
with consternation, and reproached her with 
having ruined them both. However, the only 
thing now was to keep the secret. But their in- 
timacy continued, and Abbasah bore two sons. 
As soon as they passed out of infancy the boys 
were sent to Mecca to be educated, and to be 
kept out of the way of the Caliph.” 

Now it happened that this unfortunate in- 
trigue was revealed to Haroun by his wife, 
Zobeideh, just at the time when, for other rea- 
sons, he was becoming alienated from the Bar- 
mecides; and the horrible story which follows 
shows the character of “the good Caliph” in a 
somewhat unexpected light : 


“Going out of Zobeideh’s presence, he called for 
his chief executioner, Mesrtir, and said, in a hard- 
hearted, pitiless tone, ‘ Mesnir, to-night, when it is 
dark, bring me ten masons and two servants.’ . . . 
Mesrir obeyed the order, and brought at the ap- 
pointed time the unlucky workmen after dark, when 


Alraschid rose up and preceded them to the private 
apartments of his sister, where he found her, and 
discovered the condition she was in. Without speak- 
ing one word to her, he ordered the servants to kill 
her, shut her up in a large box, and bury her, just as 
she was, under the floor of her own room. When 
she was dead, and the body placed in the chest, he 
locked it, took the key, and made the workmen dig 
down under the floor till they came to the water. 
Then he said: ‘That will do. Let the box down, 
and put the earth over it.’ They did so, smoothed 
the soil, and left the floor as it was before, the Caliph 
sitting on a chair all the time and looking on. When 
they had finished, he turned them all out, locked up 
the door, and came away, taking the key with him. 
Then he turned to Mesrir, and said, ‘Take these 
people and give them their hire.’ Mesrir, knowing 
what was meant, put them all into sacks, sewed 
them up with heavy weights inside, and threw them 
into the Tigris. The Caliph then gave him the key 
of the house, and told him to keep it until he asked 
for it, and to go and set up a Turkish tent in the 
middle of the palace: this he did, and the Caliph 
entered it before dawn, no one knowing what his 
intentions were. It was on a Thursday morning, 
and he sat there holding his council. Now Thurs- 
day was Jaafer’s cavalcade-day. Presently he said, 
‘ Mesrir, do not go far away from me.’ Then the 
people came in and saluted him, and sat in their 
respective places, and Jaafer came too, and Haroun 
received him with the greatest cordiality, and wel- 
comed him, and smiled upon him, and laughed and 
joked with him, and he sat next the Caliph. Jaafer 
then brought out the letters he had received from 
various quarters, and the Caliph listened to them, 
and decided upon all the petitions and claims, etc., 
which they contained. Then Jaafer asked to be 
allowed to leave for Khorassan that day, and the 
Caliph called for the astrologer, who was sitting 
near, and asked him what o’clock it was. ‘ Half- 
past nine o'clock,’ answered the astrologer, and took 
the altitude of the sun for him ; and Alraschid reck- 
oned it up himself, and looked in his ‘ Nautical 
Almanac,’ and said: ‘ To-day, my brother, is an un- 
lucky one for you, and this is an unlucky hour, and 
I fancy something serious is going to happen in it. 
However, stay over the Friday prayers, and go when 
the stars are more propitious ; then pass the night in 
Nahrawan, start early the next morning, and get on 
the road during the day—that is better than going 
now.’ Jaafer would not agree to what the Caliph 
said, until he had taken the astrolabe in his own 
hands from the astrologer, and had taken the alti- 
tude and reckoned it up for himself. Then he said: 
‘By Allah, you speak the truth, O Prince of the 
Faithful! I never saw a star burning more fiercely, 
or a narrower course in the zodiac than to-day.’ 
Then he went home, people of all ranks making 
much of him as he went. At last he reached his 
palace, surrounded by troops, transacted his busi- 
ness, and sent the crowds away. But he had hardly 
retired to his apartments when Alraschid sent Mesrir, 
saying : ‘Go to him at orice and bring him here, and 
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say to him, “ A letter has just come from Khorassan.” 
When he comes through the first door, post the sol- 
diers there ; at the second, post the slaves. Do not 
let any of his people come in with him, but bring 
him in alone, and turn him aside to the Turkish tent 
I bade you set up yesterday, and, when he is inside, 
behead him, and bring his head to me, and do not 
acquaint any one of God's creatures with what I 
have ordered, and do not trouble me again about it. 
If you disobey my instructions, I will have your head 
cut off, and brought to me with his. Enough! 
Begone! Hasten, before he gets word of it from 
any one else.’ Mesrtr went off and asked for an in- 
terview with Jaafer, who had just taken off his clothes 
and laid himself down to rest. On entering, he said, 
*Sir, the Prince of the Faithful has sent me to sum- 
mon you—he was very pressing and imperious, and 
I dare not but obey him.’ ‘But, Mesrir,’ said Jaafer, 
*I have only just come from his presence, What is 
the matter?’ ‘Letters from Khorassan have just 
arrived, and you must read them,’ was the reply. 
At this Jaafer felt more comfortable, and dressed 
himself and put on his sword, and went with him. 
But when he got through the first gate and saw the 
soldiers, and then through the second and saw the 
slaves, and then through the third, he turned, and 
finding none of his own attendants, and seeing that 
he was alone in the court, he blamed himself for 
coming out as he did, but it was too late to retrace 
his steps. Then Mesrir led him to the tent, and 
made him go inside and sit down as usual; but see- 
ing no one there, he perceived that some mischiet 
was brewing, and said, ‘ Mesrtr, my brother, what is 
the matter?’ ‘Iam your brother,’ answered Mesrir, 
‘and in your house, and you ask me what’s the mat- 
ter. You know well enough—your time has come. 
The Prince of the Faithful has ordered me to cut oft 
your head and take it to him at once.’ Jaafer wept 
a little, and then began to kiss Mesrir’s hands and 
feet, and say, ‘O my brother! O Mesrir! you 
know how good I have been to you more than to 
any of the pages or members of the household, and 
that I always did what you asked me day and night. 
You know what position I hold, and what influence 
I have with the Prince of the Faithful, and how he 
intrusts me with all his secrets. Perhaps some one 
may have traduced me to him. I have here two 
hundred thousand dinars [about one hundred thou- 
sand pounds]. I will produce them for you immedi- 
ately, if you will only let me get away from here.’ 
*I can not do it,’ said Mesrir. ‘Then,’ continued 
the wretched victim, ‘take me to him—set me be- 
fore him. Perchance, when his glance falls upon 
me, he will have some pity, and pardon me.’ ‘I 
can not do it,’ was the reply. ‘I dare not go back 
tohim. I know there is no chance for your life, not 
the least.’ But Jaafer persisted. ‘Oh! wait a lit- 
tle ; go back to him and say, “I have done what you 
ordered” ; then listen to what he says, and come 
back and do as you like. But if you do that, and I 
am saved, I take God and the angels to witness that 
I will give you half of what I possess, and make you 
commander-in-chief of the army. I will give you 


everything.’ And he kept on weeping and implor- 
ing him, and clinging so to life, that Mesrir said, 
‘Well, it may be managed.’ So he took off the 
sword and sword-belt, and set forty black slaves to 
guard the tent, and went to the Caliph. The latter 
was sitting down, perspiring with rage, holding a 
cane in his hand, and digging it into the ground. 
When he saw Mesrir, he said, ‘ May thy mother be 
bereaved of thee! What hast thou done in the mat- 
ter of Jaafer?’ ‘I have done what you ordered.’ 
* Where is his head?’ ‘In the tent.’ ‘Fetch it me 
at once.’ So Mesrtr went back, and found Jaafer 
on his knees praying. He did not give him time to 
finish his prayer, but drew his sword and cut off his 
head, and took it by the beard and threw it before 
the Prince of the Faithful, all dripping as it was with 
blood. The Caliph heaved a deep sigh, and wept 
terribly, and dug his stick in the earth after each 
word that he spoke, and gnashed his teeth on the 
walking-stick, and addressed the head, saying: ‘O 
Jaafer, did I not put you on an equality with my- 
self? O Jaafer, how have you requited me? You 
have neither observed my rights nor kept your pact 
with me. You have forgotten my bounty ; you have 
not looked to the results of actions. You have not 
reflected on the vicissitudes of fortune. You have 
not counted on the revolutions of time and the 
changes of human circumstances. O Jaafer, you 
have deceived me in my family ; disgraced me be- 
fore all men. O Jaafer, you have done evil to me 
and to yourself.’ 

‘*Haroun then sent to Medina for the two sons 
of Jaafer (who had been born to the latter by the 
Caliph’s sister, Abbasah), and had them brought in 
to the palace to him. When he saw them he ad- 
mired them very much, for they were very handsome 
lads, and he made them talk, and found they had all 
the polish of natives of Medina, and all the fluency 
and eloquence which distinguished his own—the 
Hashemi—family. Then he asked the eldest, ‘ What 
is your name, my darling?’ He said, ‘ El Hassan.’ 
He then asked the youngest, ‘What is yours, my 
dear?’ ‘El Husein,’ replied the child. And the 
Caliph looked at them for a long time, and wept, 
and then said to them: ‘ Your beauty and innocence 
touch me. May God show no mercy to him who 
wrongs you!’ and they had no idea what he in- 
tended to do with them. Then he said to Mesrir, 
‘What have you done with the key of the room 
which I gave you to take care of?’ ‘Here it is, 
Prince of the Faithful.’ ‘Give it me,’ said Haroun. 
Then he sent for some slaves and servants, and or- 
dered them to dig a deep pit in the house of Jaafer, 
and he called Mesrir, and ordered him to kill the 
two children, and bury them with their mother in 
that pit. And he was weeping all the time—‘So 
that I thought,’ says Mesrtr, ‘that he would have 
had pity on them ; but he wiped his eyes, and bade 
those about him never mention the name of the 
Barmecides again.’ After Jaafer’s death, El Fadhl 
was summoned the same night, and imprisoned in 
one of Alraschid’s palaces. Yahya was placed under 
arrest in his own house; all their property was con- 
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fiscated, and more than a thousand of the Barmecide 
family were slain.” 


After reading this frightful story of revenge, 
it is with something like satisfaction that we 
learn that the people of Bagdad were so exas- 
perated when they heard of the deed that Haroun 
had to leave his capital ; and that from that mo- 
ment his fortunes began to decline. His closing 
years were embittered by quarrels between his 
two sons E] Emin and El] Mamuin, between whom 
he finally determined to divide his empire; and, 
at the last, instead of the warm and zealous 
friends who had cheered his youth and his 
“golden prime,” he found himself surrounded 
by suspicious and greedy partisans, who only 
waited for his eagerly-desired death in order to 
fly at each other’s throats and rend the kingdom 
asunder. The end came during an expedition 
which Haroun had undertaken in order to quell 
a revolt in Khorassan ; and, with Professor Pal- 
mer’s moving description of it, we must reluc- 
tantly bring our quotations to a close: 

“ Alraschid had not proceeded far upon his way 
when he said to his aide-de-camp, Es Sabah et Ta- 
bari, ‘I do not think you will see me much longer, 
for you do not know what I feel!’ Es Sabah tried 
to reassure him, but he turned aside to rest beneath 
a tree, and bade his attendants leave him. Then he 
uncovered himself, and showed his companion a silk 


bandage with which he had bound himself about. 
‘I suffer,’ said he, ‘ terribly ; but I dare not let any 
one know it, for all about me are spies from one or 
other of my sons. Mesrtr watches me on the part 
of El Mamin, and Gabriel ibn Bakhtishou on the 
part of El Emin, and there is not one that does not 
count my breaths, and measure the time I have to 


live. To prove this to you, I will call for a horse, 
and you will see that they will bring me a sorry jade 
to make me worse ; but do not speak of this again.’ 
Es Sabah uttered a prayer that the Caliph’s life might 
be spared ; but, when the horse was brought, it turned 
out exactly as the Caliph had foretold. The latter 
merely gave one look at Es Sabah, and mounted 
without a word. 

“This anecdote shows plainly how miserable 
were, after all, the latter days of the great and glo- 
rious Alraschid. Intoxicated with selfishness and 
inordinate pride, he had destroyed his best friends, 
alienated the affection of his kinsmen, and had in- 
stilled fear rather than love into the hearts of his 
subjects. He knew that his two sons were watching 
eagerly for his death, ready to rend each other like 
two dogs over his inheritance ; and the mighty Caliph, 
whose nod could shake an empire, dared not reveal 
even to his own physician the painful malady from 
which he was suffering, or ask his attendants for 
another and a better horse. 

“ During this expedition the Caliph never ceased 
to complain of his ministers, and, in spite of himself, 
to show how much he missed the clear counsels and 
the prompt action of the Barmecides. . . . 

VOL. X.—23 


“ On his arrival in the neighborhood of Tis, the 
Caliph still endeavored to conceal his weakness and 
fatigue, but he grew at length so prostrate that he 
was obliged to be carried by his attendants. His 
condition made a great commotion among all ranks 
of his army, perceiving which, Haroun insisted upon 
attempting to ride, that the soldiers might see him 
and regain confidence. Having unsuccessfully tried 
to mount first a charger, then a hack, and afterward 
an ass, he cried out : ‘ Take me back, take me back ! 
By Allah, the men are right !’ 

“Gabriel ibn Bakhtishou, his physician, tells us 
that one day he came in to the Caliph while the lat- 
ter was at Rakka and found him quite prostrate, and 
scarcely able to open his eyes or to move. Being 
asked the cause of his illness, Haroun related a 
vision he had had that night, which weighed terribly 
upon his spirits: he fancied that an arm and hand, 
which he recognized, but whose owner’s name he 
had forgotten, protruded itself from under his bed, 
and showed him some red earth, while the voice of 
some unseen person cried, ‘ This is the soil of the 
land in which you will be buried.’ Haroun asked 
the name of the country, and was told, ‘ Tis.’ Ga- 
briel endeavored to assure him that it was nothing 
but a dream arising from a disordered stomach, and 
from too much pondering upon the revolted state of 
that part of his dominions, and ordered the Caliph 
rest and recreation, which soon dispelled all recol- 
lection of the unpleasant incident. 

“But it was in the red earth of Tis that the 
Caliph was to be buried. While engaged on this 
expedition against Rafi ibn Leith, Haroun, halting 
one day at a village in Tis, suddenly staggered to 
his feet in great excitement, but was unable to stand. 
His wives and attendants crowding round, he said to 
Bakhtishou, ‘ Do you remember my vision about Tis 
at Rakka?’ Then, slightly raising his head, he 
looked at Mesrtr, and bade him bring him some of 
the earth of the garden in which he was encamped. 
Mesrir returned with a little of the garden soil in his 
open palm, and held it out to Alraschid, who shrieked 
out, ‘ This is the hand and arm I saw in my dream, 
and this is the self-same red earth !’ and gave way to 
uncontrollable emotion, weeping and sobbing like a 
child. 

“While in this pitiful condition, Bashir, brother 
of the rebel leader, Rafi, was brought a prisoner into 
the camp. Alraschid ordered him to be brought into 
his presence. 

“ *Tf I had no more time left me to live,’ said he, 
‘than would suffice to move my lips, I would say kill 
him!’ 

“Then, sending for a butcher, he caused the 
prisoner to be hacked to pieces, limb from limb, 
alive, before his eyes. 

“ When the horrible sentence was executed, the 
Caliph fainted away. 

“ This was the last public act of the ‘good Ha- 
roun Alraschid !’ 

“On coming to himself, he knew that his last 
hour was quickly drawing nigh, and bade his attend- 
ants dig a grave for him in the house in which he 
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was then staying, and sent for a number of readers, 





chid burst out into a hearty langh—‘ Sahl,’ said he, 
"" ber in a moment like this what the poet has 





who intoned the whole of the Koran in his pr ec, 
all reciting together different chapters; the dying 
Caliph lying, in the mean time, in a sort of litter on 
the brink of his own grave. 

“ After one of the fainting-fits that immediately 
preceded his death, he opened his eyes, and, looking 
toward his vizier, he said, ‘O Fadhl — 

** « And has the time I dreaded come at last ? 

Ay, all men's eyes are staring now on me; 
Those pity me who envied in times past. 

Let us be patient ; what will be, will be! 
I weep for friends I loved in times of yore, 
For fleeting joys that come again no more!’ 


“ During his last moments he called for a thick 
blanket, and insisted upon Sahl ibn Sdid, the attend- 
ant who was watching by him, being covered with 
it. Presently a paroxysm of pain supervened, and 
Sahl jumped up ; but the Caliph bade him lie down 
again, and would not allow him to wait upon him. 
Presently he called out, ‘Where are you, Sahl?’ 
The other answered : ‘ Here; but, though I am re- 
clining, my heart will not let me rest while the Prince 
of the Faithful is suffering so much.’ At this Alras- 





said : 
** * Descended from a race so great, 
I firmly bear the hardest fate.’ 


“This was his last effort, and shortly after he 
breathed his last in the presence of El Fadhl, his 
vizier, Mesrdr, his chief executioner and constant 
attendant, and one or two other members of his 


court.” 


Surely, in view of all this, the reader will jus- 
tify us in saying that no story could demonstrate 
more strikingly than that of the Caliph Haroun 
Alraschid the verity of the old adage that truth 
is stranger than fiction. Professor Palmer, in- 
deed, has done more than this. He has shown 
that history can be rendered more fascinating 
than even the most fascinating of romances; and 
we have no hesitation in saying that his little book 
is the freshest and most entertaining contribution 
to the literature of biography that has been made 
in many years. 





THE 


ie is narrated by one of the biographers of 

Fox, that, after playing at Almack’s for 
twenty-two hours without intermission, he rose 
from the table a loser to the tune of eleven thou- 
sand pounds. The fashionable gamblers of that 
negligent time were accustomed to find them- 
selves occasionally on the side supposed to be 
agreeable to Cato; and to all of them in turn, as 
they staggered homeward in the dawn with empty 
pockets, might have been applied the line in the 
“Fasti”: 


“Inde domum redeunt, sub prima crepuscula mesti.” 


But the losses of Fox had been so enormous on 
this occasion, that his friends feared lest he should 
be prompted to some desperate act. Accord- 
ingly, they betook themselves to his house, and, 
_ unseasonable as was the hour, brushed the ser- 
vants aside, and insisted on forcing their way 
into his presence. They found him prone upon 
the hearth-rug, leaning upon his elbow, reading 
a chapter in Herodotus. An anecdote of a some- 
what similar character is recorded of Rossini, on 
the night “II Barbiere ” was first produced at the 
Teatro Apollo, in Rome. It was mercilessly fs- 
chiato, or, as we say in our ruder vernacular, 
damned. The artistes engaged in the perform- 
ance, finding at its close that the composer did 
not make his appearance in the green-room, an- 
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ticipated the worst, and talked of dragging the 
Tiber. Before doing so, however, they repaired 
to Rossini’s apartments. He was in bed, and 
fast asleep. 

In the spring of last year a statesman, who 
was considered by most men of education and 
experience to have conducted the affairs of the 
British Empire with patriotism and wisdom, was 
suddenly hurled from power. Many doubtless 
fancied that the vanquished minister must have 
experienced a sharp shock of chagrin ; and though 
he retired in silence and betook himself to Hugh- 
enden as quietly as Cincinnatus to his Sabine 
farm, they concluded that he was only acting 
upon the principle he once expounded in the 
House of Commons, “I make it a point never to 
complain,” and were utterly unable to persuade 
themselves that the dethroned statesman was 
not nursing in solitude a secret wound. They 
are better informed now. He was writing “ En- 
dymion.” 

The active politician who in these capricious 
days has nothing better to fall back upon, in mo- 
ments of personal discomfiture, than the fumes 
of envy or the pangs of regret, is deeply to be 
commiserated. A neighboring nation, which, 
precisely because the structure of its society is 
more democratic than our own, is visited by more 
frequent convulsions and sharper vicissitudes, 
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drove Guizot from Paris, only to transport him 
afresh to the Elysian Fields of historical specula- 
tion. When a combination of popular discontent 
and royal displeasure drove Clarendon from pow- 
er, the illustrious Chancellor found in the com- 
position of his immortal History that peace which 
even gratified ambition can not give, and a con- 


solation, under the bitterest reverses, exceeding. 


t. 

Macaulay has observed that the man who is 
fitted to shine equally in the sphere of politics 
and of literature, and deliberately elects to dedi- 
cate his energies to politics, gives proof of in- 
sanity. The observation is just ; and, were ordi- 
nary ambition and the common estimate of dis- 
tinction of finer fiber than they are, no one would 
dream of contesting its correctness. But, when 
the contrast is drawn thus sharply between the 
politician and the man of letters, one feels in- 
clined to ask, as Canning asked his doctor, when 
the latter assured him that by forty every man is 
either a physician or a fool, “May not a man 
possibly be both?” In the days of Athenian 
greatness, a man who was only a thinker, or only 
a poet, would have been regarded with as much 
disdain as is lavished by Eton boys on a fellow 
who is only a “sap.” “If I live ten years long- 
er,” wrote Byron, on the eve of setting out for 
Greece in 1823, “you will see that it is not over 
with me. I don’t mean in literature, for that is 
nothing.” The “nothing” was, of course, a 
Jacon de parler ; but it serves to show how in- 
adequate that great spirit, as the author of “ En- 
dymion” once termed him, regarded even the 
loftiest and profoundest meditation when unac- 
companied by action. Both are indispensable 
to the completion and perfection of what Lamen- 
nais, with his usual delicate felicity, describedeas 
“la belle vie,” * and all the greater minds have 
felt it. We can not conceive Homer perpetually 
pottering over hexameters before a comfortable 
fire, or eternally concocting sonnets in a garden 
protected from every stormy wind. A®schylus 
fought at Marathon, at Salamis, at Platza, and 
drank in upon the battle-field the elevated senti- 
ments of patriotism that still breathe and burn 
in his pages. It would have been strange if 
Euripides, born on the very day that saw the 
annihilation of the Persian fleet, and who was 
trained with peculiar care in gymnastic exercises, 
had been contented with the production of tra- 
gedies, however superlative their merits. Some 
have asserted that Sophocles exhibited no taste 
for active life; but he held a command in the 





* Indeed, Lamennais was still more exacting; for 
here is the passage from which the above phrase is cited : 
“Tl manque toujours quelque chose a la belle vie, qui ne 
finit pas sur le champ de bataille, sur l’échafaud, ou en 
prison.” 


Samian war. Dante, so long as domestic faction 
left him liberty of choice, devoted himself with 
so much zeal to the political service of Florence, 
that, when it was suggested he should go on a 
certain embassy, he used the memorable words 
—“ If I go, who will stay? Yet if I stay, who will 
go?” Nor can there be any doubt that, if a 
poet had been brought before Dante, who, offered 
the chance of action, as every citizen is offered 
it that lives in a free community, had shrunk 
from it, he would have placed him in that con- 
temptuous circle of hell where he places Pietro 
Morone. Morone was a hermit, who, by reason 
of his reputed piety, was elected Pope under 
the title of Celestin V, and who preferred to 
return to his hermitage. In the “Divina Com- 
media ” he is thus scornfully alluded to : 


“. . . Vidil’ ombra di colui 
Che fece per viltate il gran rifiuto.” 


Even in the estimation of the spotless but sub- 
lime Dante, to prefer a hermitage to a throne 
was an act of vileness. The life of Chaucer was 
an unbroken series of public services. He was a 
soldier, an ambassador, and an official servant 
of the Crown. He fought in the French wars 
under Edward III, and the tradition runs that it 
was during his diplomatic mission to Genoa that 
he heard from the lips of Petrarch, himself the 
busiest of politicians and the most energetic of 
ambassadors, the touching story of the patient 
Griselda. Even the poets’ poet, as he has been 
called, the gentle Spenser, the friend of Sidney 
and of Raleigh, combined with the composition 
of “ The Faery Queen ” the duty of Secretary to 
the Queen’s deputy in Ireland; and his zeal as 
a public servant was rewarded with the grant of 
an estate of three thousand acres in the county 
of Cork. There he wrote his “ View of Ireland,” 
still as fresh and as true as on the day it was 
written, and there the lineal ancestors of the Land 
League “boycotted” the poet by burning his 
house to the ground, and leaving his youngest 
child to perish in the flames. Lope de Vega, the 
chief ornament of the Spanish stage, was dedi- 
cated by his parents to the service of the Church, 
but he was evidently of opinion that Heaven 
might wait; for, though later in life he donned 
the habit of Saint Francis, and at the age of 
seventy-three administered to himself so severe 
a scourging with the discipline that the walls of 
his cells were bespattered with his blood, he had 
previously served as a soldier against the Portu- 
guese, and as a sailor against the English, in the 
expedition of the Invincible Armada. He had 
lampooned several distinguished persons, and run 
one of them through the body by way of satis- 
faction, to say nothing of his having written at 
the highest computation eighteen hundred, and 
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was then staying, and sent for a number of readers, 
who intoned the whole of the Koran in his presence, 
all reciting together different chapters ; the dying 
Caliph lying, in the mean time, in a sort of litter on 
the brink of his own grave. 

“ After one of the fainting-fits that immediately 
preceded his death, he opened his eyes, and, looking 
toward his vizier, he said, ‘O Fadhl — 

** ¢ And has the time I dreaded come at last ? 

Ay, all men’s eyes are staring now on me; 
Those pity me who envied in times past. 

Let us be patient ; what will be, will be ! 
I weep for friends I loved in times of yore, 
For fleeting joys that come again no more!’ 


“ During his last moments he called for a thick 
blanket, and insisted upon Sahl ibn Sdid, the attend- 
ant who was watching by him, being covered with 
it. Presently a paroxysm of pain supervened, and 
Sahl jumped up ; but the Caliph bade him lie down 
again, and would not allow him to wait upon him. 
Presently he called out, ‘Where are you, Sahl?’ 
The other answered : ‘ Here; but, though I am re- 
clining, my heart will not let me rest while the Prince 
of the Faithful is suffering so much.’ At this Alras- 











chid burst out into a hearty langh—‘ Sahl,’ said he, 
‘remember in a moment like this what the poet has 
said : 
** * Descended from a race so great, 
I firmly bear the hardest fate.’ 


“ This was his last effort, and shortly after he 
breathed his last in the presence of El Fadhl, his 
vizier, Mesrdr, his chief executioner and constant 
attendant, and one or two other members of his 


court.” 


Surely, in view of all this, the reader will jus- 
tify us in saying that no story could demonstrate 
more strikingly than that of the Caliph Haroun 
Alraschid the verity of the old adage that truth 
is stranger than fiction. Professor Palmer, in- 
deed, has done more than this. He has shown 
that history can be rendered more fascinating 
than even the most fascinating of romances; and 
we have no hesitation in saying that his little book 
is the freshest and most entertaining contribution 
to the literature of biography that has been made 
in many years. 





I’ is narrated by one of the biographers of 

Fox, that, after playing at Almack’s for 
twenty-two hours without intermission, he rose 
from the table a loser to the tune of eleven thou- 
sand pounds. The fashionable gamblers of that 
negligent time were accustomed to find them- 
selves occasionally on the side supposed to be 
agreeable to Cato; and to all of them in turn, as 
they staggered homeward in the dawn with empty 
pockets, might have been applied the line in the 
“Fasti”: 


“Inde domum redeunt, sub prima crepuscula meesti.” 


But the losses of Fox had been so enormous on 
this occasion, that his friends feared lest he should 
be prompted to some desperate act. Accord- 
ingly, they betook themselves to his house, and, 
_ unseasonable as was the hour, brushed the ser- 
vants aside, and insisted on forcing their way 
into his presence. They found him prone upon 
the hearth-rug, leaning upon his elbow, reading 
a chapter in Herodotus. An anecdote of a some- 
what similar character is recorded of Rossini, on 
the night “ Il Barbiere ” was first produced at the 
Teatro Apollo, in Rome. It was mercilessly /s- 
chiato, or, as we say in our ruder vernacular, 
damned. The artistes engaged in the perform- 
ance, finding at its close that the composer did 
not make his appearance in the green-room, an- 
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ticipated the worst, and talked of dragging the 
Tiber. Before doing so, however, they repaired 
to Rossini’s apartments. He was in bed, and 
fast asleep. 

In the spring of last year a statesman, who 
was considered by most men of education and 
experience to have conducted the affairs of the 
British Empire with patriotism and wisdom, was 
suddenly hurled from power. Many doubtless 
fancied that the vanquished minister must have 
experienced a sharp shock of chagrin ; and though 
he retired in silence and betook himself to Hugh- 
enden as quietly as Cincinnatus to his Sabine 
farm, they concluded that he was only acting 
upon the principle he once expounded in the 
House of Commons, “I make it a point never to 
complain,” and were utterly unable to persuade 
themselves that the dethroned statesman was 
not nursing in solitude a secret wound. They 
are better informed now. He was writing “ En- 
dymion.” 

The active politician who in these capricious 
days has nothing better to fall back upon, in mo- 
ments of personal discomfiture, than the fumes 
of envy or the pangs of regret, is deeply to be 
commiserated. A neighboring nation, which, 
precisely because the structure of its society is 
more democratic than our own, is visited by more 
frequent convulsions and sharper vicissitudes, 
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drove Guizot from Paris, only to transport him 
afresh to the Elysian Fields of historical specula- 
tion. When a combination of popular discontent 
and royal displeasure drove Clarendon from pow- 
er, the illustrious Chancellor found in the com- 
position of his immortal History that peace which 
even gratified ambition can not give, and a con- 


solation, under the bitterest reverses, exceeding. 


great. 

Macaulay has observed that the man who is 
fitted to shine equally in the sphere of politics 
and of literature, and deliberately elects to dedi- 
cate his energies to politics, gives proof of in- 
sanity. The observation is just ; and, were ordi- 
nary ambition and the common estimate of dis- 
tinction of finer fiber than they are, no one would 
dream of contesting its correctness. But, when 
the contrast is drawn thus sharply between the 
politician and the man of letters, one feels in- 
clined to ask, as Canning asked his doctor, when 
the latter assured him that by forty every man is 
either a physician or a fool, “May not a man 
possibly be both?” In the days of Athenian 
greatness, a man who was only a thinker, or only 
a poet, would have been regarded with as much 
disdain as is lavished by Eton boys on a fellow 
who is only a “sap.” “If I live ten years long- 
er,” wrote Byron, on the eve of setting out for 
Greece in 1823, “you will see that it is not over 
with me. I don’t mean in literature, for that is 
nothing.” The “nothing” was, of course, a 
Jacon de parler ; but it serves to show how in- 
adequate that great spirit, as the author of “ En- 
dymion” once termed him, regarded even the 
loftiest and profoundest meditation when unac- 
companied by action. Both are indispensable 
to the completion and perfection of what Lamen- 
nais, with his usual delicate felicity, describedeas 
“la belle vie,” * and all the greater minds have 
felt it. We can not conceive Homer perpetually 
pottering over hexameters before a comfortable 
fire, or eternally concocting sonnets in a garden 
protected from every stormy wind. Aéschylus 
fought ‘at Marathon, at Salamis, at Platza, and 
drank in upon the battle-field the elevated senti- 
ments of patriotism that still breathe and burn 
in his pages. It would have been strange if 
Euripides, born on the very day that saw the 
annihilation of the Persian fleet, and who was 
trained with peculiar care in gymnastic exercises, 
had been contented with the production of tra- 
gedies, however superlative their merits. Some 
have asserted that Sophocles exhibited no taste 
for active life; but he held a command in the 





* Indeed, Lamennais was still more exacting; for 
here is the passage from which the above phrase is cited : 
“Tl manque toujours quelque chose 4 la belle vie, qui ne 
finit pas sur le champ de bataille, sur l’chafaud, ou en 
prison.” 


Samian war. Dante, so long as domestic faction 
left him liberty of choice, devoted himself with 
so much zeal to the political service of Florence, 
that, when it was suggested he should go on a 
certain embassy, he used the memorable words 
—“ If I go, who will stay? Yet if I stay, who will 
go?” Nor can there be any doubt that, if a 
poet had been brought before Dante, who, offered 
the chance of action, as every citizen is offered 
it that lives in a free community, had. shrunk 
from it, he would have placed him in that con- 
temptuous circle of hell where he places Pietro 
Morone. Morone was a hermit, who, by reason 
of his reputed piety, was elected Pope under 
the title of Celestin V, and who preferred to 
return to his hermitage. In the “Divina Com- 
media ” he is thus scornfully alluded to : 


“.. . Vidil’ ombra di colui 
Che fece per viltate il gran rifiuto.” 


Even in the estimation of the spotless but sub- 
lime Dante, to prefer a hermitage to a throne 
was an act of vileness. The life of Chaucer was 
an unbroken series of public services. He was a 
soldier, an ambassador, and an official servant 
of the Crown. He fought in the French wars 
under Edward III, and the tradition runs that it 
was during his diplomatic mission to Genoa that 
he heard from the lips of Petrarch, himself the 
busiest of politicians and the most energetic of 
ambassadors, the touching story of the patient 
Griselda. Even the poets’ poet, as he has been 
called, the gentle Spenser, the friend of Sidney 
and of Raleigh, combined with the composition 
of “ The Faery Queen” the duty of Secretary to 
the Queen’s deputy in Ireland; and his zeal as 
a public servant was rewarded with the grant of 
an estate of three thousand acres in the county 
of Cork. There he wrote his “ View of Ireland,” 
still as fresh and as true as on the day it was 
written, and there the lineal ancestors of the Land 
League “boycotted” the poet by burning his 
house to the ground, and leaving his youngest 
child to perish in the flames. Lope de Vega, the 
chief ornament of the Spanish stage, was dedi- 
cated by his parents to the service of the Church, 
but he was evidently of opinion that Heaven 
might wait; for, though later in life he donned 
the habit of Saint Francis, and at the age of 
seventy-three administered to himself so severe 
a scourging with the discipline that the walls of 
his cells were bespattered with his blood, he had 
previously served as a soldier against the Portu- 
guese, and as a sailor against the English, in the 
expedition of the Invincible Armada. He had 
lampooned several distinguished persons, and run 
one of them through the body by way of satis- 
faction, to say nothing of his having written at 
the highest computation eighteen hundred, and 
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on the lowest, fifteen hundred dramas. Calderon, 
who had already achieved considerable poetic 
distinction both at Salamanca and Madrid, at the 
age of twenty-four voluntarily entered the army, 
and conducted himself with valor both in Italy 
and the Netherlands. Camoens lost an eye in a 
naval engagement with the Moors in the Straits 
of Gibraltar; and his own life was almost as epic 
as his “ Lusiad.” Milton was not only the friend 
but the adjutant of Cromwell; a violent and in- 
cessant politician; nor did he dedicate himself 
unreservedly to the composition of “ Paradise 
Lost,” until, having “fallen on evil times,” he 
could no longer serve his country. Byron, as 
we have seen, was not content merely to write 
of Italy or to sing of Greece. He plotted for the 
one, and he perished for the other. Even the 
airy Shelley suspended his communing with the 
clouds to scatter seditious pamphlets in Ireland, 
and interrupted his dialogues with the Ausonian 
sea to conspire with Carbonari, and to promote 
the cause of Italian liberation. Clearly, none of 
these primary spirits kept perpetually mewling and 
puking in the Muse’s arms. They were men of 
action as well as men of thought and sensibility. 
They were esprits fins ; but they were likewise 
esprits forts. To find poets who were only 
poets, we must search for examples in a less 
elevated sphere; the elegant Gray, the correct 
Pope, the blameless Wordsworth. Goethe is the 
one seeming exception ; and he is the one excep- 
tion that proves the rule. His indifference, more 
affected than real, to the political fortunes of his 
country during the period of its bitterest trial, is 
an eternal stigma upon his genius; and his at- 
tempt to erect his unworthy conduct into a law 
of life for men of letters raises a strong suspi- 
cion that he was conscious of its perversity. In 
any case, it is in vain that minor men of literary 
genius would shelter themselves behind a prin- 
ciple he failed to justify by his argument, or to 
ennoble by his conduct. 

This, then, we may take as established, that 
the men of the most piercing imagination and 
the most far-reaching utterance, the sweet, strong, 
sensitive singers themselves, whom a mawkish 
generation has conceived as segregated from their 
kind, wrapped up in cotton-wool, and saved from 
conflict and contact with their kind, can neither 
silence their conscience nor satisfy their genius, 
until they have supplemented the versatility of 
their fancy by the vigor of their conduct, and, 
having delighted the world, have in some degree 
controlled it too. That a man may be a writer, 
and nothing more, and yet establish a claim upon 
the remembrance of posterity, need not be de- 
nied. But the greatest writers of all have been 
as inevitably compelled to action by the constitu- 
tion of their minds as a bird that sings is also 








compelled to fly; and solid greatness is attained 
only by the thinker who has at least given some 
earnest that his will is as strong as his under- 
standing. 

But, if it be true that for “ Za delle vie” even 
a brilliant brain must press into its service, in 
some way and at some time or another, a prompt 
and intrepid hand, and that even a poet who is 
only a poet is only half a man, what shall we 
say of politicians who are politicians and nothing 
more? The palace of oblivion is crammed with 
the lumber of their exploits. They come like 
shadows, so depart. Who was Sir Robert Wal- 
pole? Who was Lord Shelburne? Who was 
Lord Liverpool? They are the damaged antiqui- 
ties of the political curio, the obsolete materials 
of the Parliamentary Dryasdust. Canning is fad- 
ing into infinite space, and is remembered mostly 
for the contrast between his modest origin and 
his brilliant end. Earl Russell—if we did not 
say Earl Russell, we might be supposed to be 
speaking of somebody else—is dead and buried, 
and Palmerston is dying. Peel survives in dumb 
show ; in marble and inscriptions which even in 
our corroding climate are not being obliterated 
as fast as the dubious triumphs they record. In 
“Endymion ” another Prime Minister, Lord Go- 
derich — how many people of this generation 
know his name ?—is described as an “ embar- 
rassed phantom.” But of one and all of these 
illiterate rulers it may be said with equal truth, 
that they were embarrassed once, and they are 
phantoms now. They are phantoms, guza carent 
vate sacro. No one else would dream of chant- 
ing their achievements ; and the only vates sacri 
who could have saved them from forgetfulness 
were themselves. 

* Mr. Disraeli was a man of letters before he 
was a politician; and Lord Beaconsfield has re- 
mained a man of letters after politics have given 
him all the honors they can confer. In the gen- 
eral preface to his collected works he refers with 
candid and touching simplicity to the earliest in- 
vention of his boyhood. But, though he depre- 
cates the faults of his first-born, he has never 
disowned it, and the author of “ Endymion ” is 
but the maturer parent of “ Vivian Grey.” To 
borrow a phrase of Schiller, Lord Beaconsfield 
has always held his youth in reverence. The 
child was, in his case, truly the father of the 
man; and his days have been “linked each to 
each” by a chain of consistent continuity. He 
did not use his successes as an author as mere 
stepping-stones to political distinction, nor did 
he kick away the ladder of literature by which 
he had mounted. Rather he drew it up after 
him, so that it might serve to raise and again 
accompany him to fresh heights of honor and 
usefulness. Never was there any career which 
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so thoroughly satisfied the Horatian require- 
ment 
“... servetur ad imum 
Qualis ab incepto processerit, et sibi constet.” 


What he did at twenty-five he is doing at seven- 
ty-five, only doing it better. Vivian Grey “ panted 
for a Senate.” The Prime Minister of England 
panted for a study. In the closing sentences of 
“ Coningsby,” the author tells us that “the youth 
of a nation are the trustees of posterity.” In his 
youth he accepted that trust, and worked at it 
with ardent will. So much of his youth yet re- 
mains to him, that he is working at it still. “ Ac- 
tion,” says the general in “ Lothair,” “ may not 
always bring happiness ; but there is no happi- 
ness without action.” If we turn to “ Endymi- 
on,” we read on almost every page the wise 
inculcation of the same truth, yet blent with 
tenderness for “the heights of Meillerie.” There 
never was so harmonious and homogeneous a 
career. From the very first this man “ saw life 
steadily, and saw it whole.” He started with 
the conviction (might we not almost call it the 
instinct ?) that life—real, full, complete life — 
should be divided, though without antagonism, 
between thought and action, between imagina- 
tion and practice, between letters and politics, 
between the illimitable realms of fancy and the 
definite boundaries of a senate, between the se- 
rious recreation of the novelist and the fascinat- 
ing responsibilities of the statesman. What he 
saw he did. What he resolved he has accom- 
plished. He sketched the outlines of a rounded 
and complete career; and then he proceeded to 
fill it in with himself—his own features, his own 
life, his own successes. It is given to few men 
to descry the promised land, and then to enter it. 

The self-interested prejudices of the vulgar 
are not easily eradicated ; and one of the com- 
monplace tenets of mediocrity is that a man who 
has genius is not likely to be a practical person, 
and that the gift of imagination is incompatible 
with a clear understanding and a dexterous 
management of life. Of this presumptuous the- 
ory we will only observe that it is one of the 
consolations of stupid people, and one, of which, 
by reason of their stupidity, they are never likely 
to be deprived. “Show me a fiddler, and I will 
show you a fool,” is an observation that was 
doubtless made originally by some one who did 
not play the fiddle, but against whose folly we 
have no guarantee. That a man should have 
exceptional merits of his own and other people's 
as well, is an outrage upon human nature, which 
can be effectively remedied, and properly resent- 
ed, only by a summary and commodious proverb. 

Yet we should like to ask the persons that 
hold the “fool-fiddler” theory, How comes it 





that Lord Beaconsfield, who has for more than 
half a century diverted the world with the airiness 
of his invention, the shimmer of his wit, the origi- 
nality of his ideas, and all the thousand and one 
resources of fresh and frolic genius, is trans- 
formed, when he approaches the business of life 
and the functions of government, into the most 
hard-headed statesman of his time; indeed, one 
so resolute in the cold clearness of his views, and 
so stubborn in the office of marking the just ends 
of action, and finding appropriate means for those 
ends, that he has been a thousand times re- 
proached by his inconsequent critics with being 
too practical in his views, too deferential to facts, 
too devoid of what they are pleased to call sym- 
pathy, benevolence, and enthusiasm ; in a word, 
with being all head and no heart ? 

The answer to the question is eminently in- 
structive. The author of “ Endymion” has, all 
through life, rendered to Fancy the things that 
are Fancy’s, and to Fact the things that are 
Fact’s. He is a genuine man of letters, and yet 
a genuine statesman. A notable man of action, 
he is equally a notable man of imagination. Mr. 
Leslie Stephen, who always writes with penetra- 
tion, but who, like the rest of mankind, is, per- 
haps, not free from the subtile bias which springs 
from one’s own idiosyncrasy, concludes a bright, 
pungent, and not inappreciative article upon Mr. 
Disraeli’s novels, with the inquiry, ““ May one not 
lament the degradation of a promising novelist 
into a Prime Minister?” As, at the commence- 
ment of his criticism, Mr. Stephen confesses that 
he would rather have written Gray's “ Elegy” than 
stormed the heights of Abraham, would rather 
have been Voltaire than Frederick the Great, may 
we not ourselves ask a question, and inquire 
whether the lament and the sense of degradation 
in this instance do not proceed from a mere indi- 
vidual taste, which, however high, refined, or de- 
serving of consideration, can not be accepted as 
a universal standard of Nature? This particular 
individual taste is not uncommon, perhaps, among 
men of letters. We have heard a story tdld of a 
brilliant dinner at the house of the late Earl Stan- 
hope, at which Dickens and Mr. Disraeli were 
present, and from which Dickens went away, 
saying sorrowfully to a friend, “What a pity 
politics should have robbed literature of such a 
man!” The observation, as far as it contains a 
lament, has already been answered. But the joint 
testimony of Dickens and Mr. Leslie Stephen is 
valuable as showing that both of them, men of 
letters far excellence, and cultivating literature 
with a jealous exclusiveness, recognize Mr. Dis- 
raeli as “ un des nétres.” 

How Strongly Mr. Stephen feels this, he shows 
again and again. “ Mr. Disraeli’s talents for en- 
tertaining fiction,” writes Mr. Stephen, “ may not, 
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indeed, have been altogether wasted in his official 
career; but he at least may pardon admirers of 
his writings, who regret that he should have 
squandered powers of imagination, capable of 
true creative work, upon that alternation of truck- 
ling and blustering which is called governing the 
country.” Without stopping to challenge this 
description of representative government, and 
contenting ourselves simply with the remark that 
the country must be governed somehow and by 
somebody, we may accept this tribute of literary 
praise from a most competent literary critic, who, 
in another place, thus expresses himself on the 
same subject: “‘ Coningsby’ wants little but a 
greater absence of purpose to be a first-rate novel. 
If Mr. Disraeli had confined himself to the merely 
artistic point of view, he might have drawn a pic- 
ture of political society worthy of comparison with 
‘Vanity Fair.’” Greater praise than this it would 
be difficult to bestow. If a hostile critic—as far 
as a critic can be spoken of as hostile who strives 
to be impartial and discriminating—and a critic 
whose authority is confessedly not slight, is de- 
liberately of opinion that Mr. Disraeli only re- 
quired more concentration of purpose, in other 
words, only needed to remain a mere novelist, 
and not become Prime Minister, to attain excel- 
lence in his art equal to that displayed by one of 
its greatest masters, the most zealous admirers 
of Lord Beaconsfield ought surely to be satisfied. 

For our part, we agree with Mr. Leslie Stephen 
that “ Coningsby,” brilliant and original as it is, 
is not a work of art equal to “ Vanity Fair.” But, 
then, we must not lose sight of the fact that, while 
a critic so competent and so little indulgent is of 
opinion that the author might have made it so 
had he devoted himself exclusively to letters and 
written exclusively as an artist, and in no degree 
as a politician, the person, we presume, does not 
live who would suggest that Thackeray, even if 
he had never written a line, could have become 
Prime Minister. And surely even the most book- 
ish of book-men will allow that it is a greater 
achievement to have written “Contarini Flem- 
ing,” “ Coningsby,” and “ Sybil,” and to have had 
an active career of the utmost distinction, than to 
have written “ Vanity Fair,” “ Pendennis,” and 
the “ Newcomes,” and to have had no active 
career at all. Men of letters, we fear, are prone 
to over-estimate the importance of literature, and 
to fall too readily into the “ nothing like leather” 
vein. There are some literary achievements, no 
doubt, of so high an order that it is difficult to 
refuse them precedence over the most resound- 
ing actions; and, when Mr. Leslie Stephen says 
that he would rather have written “ Hamlet ” than 
-defeated the Spanish Armada, or “ Paradise Lost” 
than turned out the Long Parliament, the incli- 
nation of most men will be to agree with him. 








But, when we descend from “ Hamlet” to lower 
ground, and most of all when we confine our 
survey to the region of prose romance, then it is 
we feel the claims of the man of action over the 
man of the pen to grow in force. Novels have 
an ugly knack of becoming obsolete; and the 
story-teller who delights one generation bores the 
next. Novelists may well say to each other: 


** Omnes eodem cogimur ; serius, ocius, 
Sors exitura.” 


Oblivion steals upon them all at last. Other 
times, other tastes, other novels. A novel, to be 
successful, must be too particular, too suited to 
its own time, and therefore too little universal, to 
last. The difference, therefore, between the nov- 
elist of the highest sort and the novelist of the 
next highest sort, is only a difference of degree ; 
and, far from being able to allow that it is a 
“ degradation ” to be the author of “ Coningsby” 
and Prime Minister of England, as compared 
with being only the author of “ Vanity Fair,” we 
submit that the increase in distinction is immense. 
And this is why, laboring to be judicial and to 
assign equal rights to literature and to action, 
and looking round for the person who, during 
the last half-century, has united the two in the 
most remarkable degree, we think people would 
be driven to the conclusion that, on the whole, 
Lord Beaconsfield is the most considerable Eng- 
lishman since Byron died.* 

This necessary distinction once made and 
kept in mind between men who only write and 
men who write and act also, it will of course be 
granted that, separating the novelist from the 
politician, the author of “ Endymion” from the 
author of “ Household Suffrage,” a critic can 
confer upon Lord Beaconsfield no such eminence 
as that which has just been conceded him. There 
are living men of letters, and till recently there 
were living novelists, who must be held to take 
precedence of him. But his novels possess this 
conspicuous merit, that, though in the best of 
them pure artistic adequacy is sacrificed to po- 
litical or social purpose, they are novels like no 
other novels, before or since. They are striking- 
ly, and above all things, original, and they bear 
the impress of the author’s idiosyncrasy. For it 
is not that the writer of them said to himself, 
“ How shall I write?” or “ What shall I write?” 
That was dictated to him by his own instinct, 
by his own nature, by the bent and determina- 
tion of his own genius. Misleading as they are 
to a stupid or commonplace explorer, they throw 
a world of light upon the political career and 





* Macaulay speaks of Byron as the most celebrated 
Englishman of the nineteenth century ; and, where the 
judges are men, and not mere bookworms, that decision 
is still thought to hold good. 
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conduct of the author. So readily do they lend 
themselves to this process, that they have afford- 
ed, and still afford, an inexhaustible store of ma- 
terial to the malignant and the dull, who, taking 
the imaginative for the actual, the playful for the 
serious, the satirical for the ethical, have a thou- 
sand times succeeded, no doubt to their own 
satisfaction, in showing the author, from his own 
pages, to be the most cynical and detestable of 
his kind. Another “ Dunciad” would have to 
be written, if justice were to be done to the lu- 
cubrations of these persons. Perhaps, however, 
it is unnecessary ; for they have themselves am- 
ply demonstrated to what race they belong. The 
only valuable things in their criticisms are the 
quotations from the volumes whose author they 
would fain malign. So stupid are they, that they 
do not perceive they are pelting a rich mountain 
with its own nuggets. 

The first demand everybody makes upon a 
novelist is that he should not be dull. He must 
amuse, or he has failed. The novels of Lord 
Beaconsfield are amusing. They amused when 
they first appeared, and they amuse still. No 
doubt, “ Vivian Grey” is longsome and occa- 
sionally tedious ; “ Contarini Fleming ” must al- 
ways be more or less caviare to the multitude ; 
portions of “ Tancred” could be dispensed with, 
even by an intelligent reader; and the descrip- 
tion of the tournament in “ Endymion,” though 
done with a light hand, rather too strongly re- 
calls the padding of inferior writers. A/éguando 
dormitat ; but, it must be added, the naps are 
few and short. “Coningsby,” “Sybil,” and 
“Tancred” are all obviously written with a 
moral purpose ; and for a novelist to write with 
a moral, and more especially with an ethico-po- 
litical purpose, is to venture upon a very risky 
experiment. In each instance alike, Lord Bea- 
consfield ran the risk, and triumphed over it. 

How did he manage this? We wonder the 
secret should have escaped the commonest ob- 
server. That it should have eluded the vigilance 
of critics who talk about art, is indeed surpris- 
ing. For it was by dint of art, and very con- 
summate art, that the novelist succeeded where 
want of art would have indeed been fatal. But 
the art was essentially his own, because the diffi- 
culty to be overcome was one of his own creat- 
ing, was entirely new, and had not been grappled 
with before. A lady is reported to have said of 
“ Lothair,” “I assure you it is not political ; it is 
most amusing.” This maive observation of a 
very ordinary person is worth volumes of criti- 
cism. If any one thinks it is easy to write a po- 
litical novel that shall divert the whole world, the 
answer is, “Let him try.” If he succeeds, his 
success will be considerable from more points of 
view than one. At the present moment there 


prevails among the general public the keenest 
interest in politics, and the passion for novel- 
reading is unabated. In this instance, indeed— 


**Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci.” 


A good political novel means fame and emolu- 
ment; but, in acquiring them from this source, 
the author of “‘ Endymion ” stands alone. 

The fact will surprise no one who has prop- 
erly considered the matter, and who has seriously 
and scrutinizingly asked what are the qualities 
indispensable to success. First of all, a man 
must have imagination, and imagination of no 
mean order. We believe the House of Commons 
contains some six hundred and fifty-two gentle- 
men, the majority of them being men of excellent 
education, some of them men of great gifts, and 
nearly all of them men of wide experience. In 
one sense, they are supposed to be the pick of 
the nation. Among these six hundred and fifty- 
two conspicuous individuals, can a single one be 
named who could, with any regard for fact, be 
called a man of real imagination? Let us go up 
to the House of Lords and look for the same 
vara avis among its some five hundred peers. 
We find but three. Everybody can name them. 
They are Lord Beaconsfield, Lord Lytton, and 
Lord Houghton. 

The fact will perhaps seem curious, but it is 
also eminently instructive, and to our present 
purpose peculiarly pertinent. Among upward 
of eleven hundred legislators, we discover only 
three persons who possess the gift which is a 
sine gua non for the writing of a political novel 
worth reading. But the search was more neces- 
sary than may at first sight appear. For it is 
scarcely more correct to say that the possession 
of imagination of no mean order is indispensable 
for the production of a capital political novel, 
than it is to add that a thorough and most inti- 
mate knowledge of .English political life, at first 
hand, and by personal experience, is equally in- 
dispensable. Of the three men we have named 
as having the necessary imagination, Lord Lytton 
is, by the circumstances of his career, destitute 
of the necessary experience, while Lord Hough- 
ton has never held any high political office. So 
that the conclusion we reach is almost, if not 
actually, this: not only that Lord Beaconsfield is 
the only person who has written satisfactory and 
successful political novels, but the only person 
who, by the very conditions of the case, could 
have written them. Imagination, as we have 
seen, such a writer must have. But he must 
likewise command personal political experience 
of an intimate sort, and stretching over a con- 
siderable period of time; and it is difficult to be- 
lieve that this could be commanded by any one 
who had not been in Parliament for years, and 
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traversed all the long and often tedious road that 
conducts from the position of a private member 
to that of Prime Minister, from the insecurity of 
a seat in the House of Commons to the stability 
of a peerage. 

It will thus appear plain to every one that 
the novels of Lord Beaconsfield are an integral 
portion of himself, the most vivid and vital ex- 
pression alike of the man of letters and of the 
politician, of the man of thought and the man of 
action, of the novelist who is also a most dexter- 
ous artist and the orator and administrator who, 
thanks to his own intellect, force of character, 
and indomitable will, became Prime Minister of 
England. They are not “a thing apart” from 
him; and, if they are not his “ whole existence,” 
they have reflected and embodied his whole ex- 
istence. They are the productions of the man 
of imagination, and of the man of action and ex- 
perience, who also happens—and upon this, too, 
much might be said, if space were not running 
short—to be a man of infinite wit, and experi- 
enced in all the ways of the society of his time. 

But what of “Endymion”? Toward the 
close of “ Childe Harold,” Byron asks : 


“ But where is he, the pilgrim of my song ?” 


And the answer is : 
“ Methinks he cometh late and tarries long.” 


If the lowly critic may for a moment borrow 
his excuse from the majesty of verse, this too 
must be our apology; adding the lines that fol- 
low, surely of singular appropriateness : 

‘* His wanderings done, his visions ebbing fast, 
And he himself as nothing—if he was 
Aught but a fantasy, and could be classed 
With forms which live and suffer—let that pass. 
His shadow fades away into destruction’s mass. 
Till Glory’s self is twilight.” 

We certainly have no intention of securing 
ourselves a place in the “ Dunciad” of which we 
spoke, by asking : ““ Who is Endymion ?” “Who 
is Myra?” “Who is Lady Montfort?” Will-o’- 
the-wisps are things for fools to run after; and 
Lord Beaconsfield has written all his life with the 
profound conviction that no one writes for the 
wise alone. If there once was a sister who loved 
and believed in her brother, and who, though he 
misbeseemed not the promise of his spring, lived 
not to see him burgeon into fame, would it not 
be a clumsy and a somewhat vulgar task to dis- 
entangle reality from fancy and say, “ Here was 
or is, where all is doubly night”? If, perchance, 
there once was a man, in the prime of life, in the 
vigor of splendid and varied power, and who 
found, in the love of a woman whom he loved, the 
perhaps indispensable aid to his complete suc- 


cess, shall we with prying hands tear aside the 
curtain, and give name, date, and place, to spoil 
the charm of a grateful romance? Is it not 
enough to quote such a passage as the following, 
and then be silent >— 


“ Lady Montfort herself had no thought but her 
husband. His happiness, his enjoyment of existence, 
his success and power in life, entirely absorbed her. 
The anxiety which she felt that in everything he 
should be master, was touching. Once looked upon 
as the most imperious of women, she would not give 
a direction on any matter without his opinion or 
sanction. One would have supposed, from what 
might be observed under their roof, that she was 
some beautiful but portionless maiden whom En- 
dymion had raised to wealth and power.” 


We should have thought this was autobio- 
graphical enough to satisfy the most curious, and 
touching enough to content the most sentimental. 
But there are some people to whom fine reserve 
means nothing. 

For the rest, we will leave “ Endymion” 
alone. Everybody has read it, and so have we. 
We have dog’s-eared it very extensively ; but, fol- 
lowing a not unconsecrated tradition in these 
pages, “ Endymion ” has served less for the text 
than the pretext of our theme. Perhaps, before 
parting with it, we may make one more short 
extract, and be pardoned its egotism. The father 
of Endymion is being spoken of : 

“He had, in his lofty days, been the author of 
more than one essay, in the most celebrated publica- 
tion of the Tories, which had commanded attention 
and obtained celebrity. Many a public man of high 
rank and reputation, and even more than one Prime 
Minister, had contributed to its famous pages ; but 
never without being paid. It was the organic law of 
this publication that gratuitous publications should 
never be admitted. And in this principle there was 
as much wisdom as pride. Celebrated statesmen 
would point with complacency to the snuff-box or the 
picture which had been purchased by their literary 
labor, and there was more than one bracelet on the 
arm of Mrs. Ferrars, and more than one jenet in her 
stable, which had been the reward of a profound or 
a slashing article by William.” . 


“ Endymion” is the latest, we trust not the 
last, of Lord Beaconsfield’s novels. It is different 
from the rest of them in many respects, but in 
many ways, withal, strikingly akin to them. It 
is very wise, and yet very young. Experience 
ripens, but imagination grows not old. One 
thing especially we have noted concerning “ En- 
dymion.” People whom, perhaps, it would be 
unfair to describe as dull, but whom no one 
would think of calling brilliant, have found it 
dull. Interesting people have found it inter- 
esting. 

Quarterly Review. 
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i ibe those who desire to perfect and vivify their 
acquaintance with Mr. Ruskin, the collec- 
tion of his Letters recently made by one of his 
Oxford pupils,* will prove not only a rich treat 
but quite indispensable. Indeed, with the excep- 
tion of “ Modern Painters,” there is no other of 
his works which, taken singly, contains so much 
of what is distinctive and essential in his art- 
teaching; while its value as biography is simply 
inestimable. Never before, perhaps, during the 
lifetime of their writer, has such a collection been 
made; and the policy of it is amply vindicated in 
this instance by a preface in which, at the re- 
quest of his editor, Mr. Ruskin explains the value 
which he sets upon the book “in relation to his 
other and more connected work.” 

This preface is so eminently characteristic of 
the author in its frank and uncompromising ego- 
tism, that we must make room for portions of it 
here—the more particularly as in it, with his cus- 
tomary lucidity, Mr. Ruskin points out what are 
the special and peculiar merits of the ‘book. 
Premising, in the first place, that he is resolved 
to pay several extremely fine compliments to 
himself upon the quality of its contents, he ex- 
plains how “here in Rouen, where I thought 
nothing could possibly have kept me from draw- 
ing all I could of the remnants of the old town, 
I find myself, instead, lying in bed in the morn- 
ing, reading these remnants of my old self—and 
that with much contentment and thankful ap- 
plause. . . . For,” he adds, “here are a series of 
letters ranging over a period of, broadly, forty 
years of my life; most of them written hastily, 
and all in hours snatched from heavier work : 
and in the entire mass of them there is not a 
word I wish to change, not a statement I have 
to retract, and, I believe, few pieces of advice 
which the reader will not find it for his good to 
act upon.” Further on he declares, with a 
solemnity of conviction which is, to say the least, 
impressive, that, “whether I am spared to put 
into act anything here designed for my country’s 
help, or am shielded by death from the sight of 
her remediless sorrow, I have already done for 
her as much service as she has will to receive, 
by laying before her facts vital to her existence, 
and unalterable by her power, in words of which 
not one has been warped by interest nor weak- 


* Arrows of the Chace. Being a Collection of Scat- 
tered Letters published chiefly in the Daily Newspapers, 
1840-1880. By John Ruskin, LL. D., D. C. L., and 
now edited by an Oxford Pupil. With Preface by the 
Author. Two Volumes in One. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 





ened by fear; and which are as pure from selfish 
passion as if they were spoken already out of an- 
other world.” 

Of the considerations which give a special 
value to the letters, the following (unquestionably 
just) account is given : 


“In the building of a large book, there are always 
places where an indulged diffuseness weakens the 
fancy, and prolonged strain subdues the energy: 
when we have time to say all we wish, we usually 
wish to say more than enough; and there are few 
subjects we can have the pride of exhausting, with- 
out wearying the listener. But all these letters were 
written with fully provoked zeal, under strict allow- 
ance of space and time: they contain the choicest 
and most needful things I could within narrow limits 
say, out of many contending to be said; expressed 
with deliberate precision ; and recommended by the 
best art I had in illustration or emphasis, At the 
time of my life in which most of them were com- 
posed, I was fonder of metaphor and more fertile in 
simile than I am now; and I employed both with 
franker trust in the reader’s intelligence. Carefully 
chosen, they are always a powerful means of concen- 
tration ; and I could then dismiss in six words, ‘ this- 
tle-down without seeds, and bubbles without color," 
forms of art on which I should now perhaps spend 
half a page of analytic vituperation ; and represent, 
with a pleasant accuracy which my best methods of 
outline and exposition could now no more achieve, 
the entire system of modern plutocratic policy, under 
the luckily remembered image of the Arabian bride- 
groom, bewitched with his heels uppermost. 

“Tt is to be remembered also that many of the 
subjects handled can be more conveniently treated 
controversially than directly ; the answer to a single 
question may be made clearer than a statement which 
endeavors to anticipate many; and the crystalline 
vigor of a truth is often best seen in the course of its 
serene collision with a trembling and dissolving fal- 
lacy. But there is a deeper reason than any such 
accidental ones for the quality of this book. Since 
the letters cost me, as aforesaid, much trouble ; since 
they interrupted me in pleasant work which was 
usually liable to take harm by interruption ; and since 
they were likely almost, in the degree of their force, 
to be refused by the editors of the adverse journals, 
I never was tempted into writing a word for the 
public press, unless concerning matters which I had 
much at heart. And the issue is, therefore, that the 
two following volumes contain very nearly the in- 
dices of everything I have deeply cared for during 
the last forty years ; while not a few of their political 
notices relate to events of more profound historical 
importance than any others that have occurred dur- 
ing the period they cover; and it has not been an 
uneventful one.” 
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In glancing through the book, the first im- 
pression made upon the reader will probably be 
that of surprise at the number and variety of the 
interests for which Mr. Ruskin appears to have 
“deeply cared.” Art-topics, of course, predomi- 
nate; but even here it is the relations of Art to 
Nature and to Life that are chiefly considered, 
and there is scarcely any of that technical anal- 
ysis and disquisition which has come to be re- 
garded as the normal criticism of art. Then, as 
the editor classifies them, there are letters on 
Science, on Politics and War, on Political Econ- 
omy (a favorite subject), on the Management of 
Railways, on Servants and Houses, on Roman 
Inundations, on Education for Rich and Poor, 
on Woman's Work and Dress, on Literary Criti- 
cism, on Charity, on the Shakespearean text, and 
on the Drama. With all the knowledge, in one 
department at least, Mr. Ruskin has scarcely any- 
thing of the temper of the specialist. His aim is 
to “see life steadily and see it whole” ; and he 
has certainly succeeded in humanizing art, even 
if he has failed to convince the world that art- 
principles stand in vital relation even to such 
practical questions as wages and industrial pros- 
perity, to say nothing of their bearing upon ethics 
and the conduct of life. It is an opulent person- 
ality which the letters reveal to us—not merely a 
teeming intelligence and a fertile imagination, but 
a broad range of sympathies which make up in 
fervor for what they lack in tenderness. 

We should say, however, that our purpose in 
the present article is not so much to analyze the 
contents of the book, or to summarize its teach- 
ings, as to glean here and there such bits as will 
serve to throw light upon the character and 
method of the author, and to convey to the reader 
an idea of what viands he will find should he seek 
the ampler feast that is spread for him in the 
volumes themselves. These gleanings will al- 
most necessarily be of a somewhat random and 
discursive nature, with much variation of style 
and topic; but, even so, it can hardly be said 
that they do injustice in this respect either to Mr. 
Ruskin’s mind or to the reflection of it that is 
contained in the letters. 

Among the first letters in the volume, and 
also in chronological order, is one which was 
written in 1843 to the “Artist and Amateur’s 
Magazine,” in answer to a correspondent who 
had declared herself puzzled by the opposite 
opinions held by different critics of the works of 
Turner, and who suggested that the contradic- 
tions might possibly be “the result of extreme 
ignorance of art in the great mass of those per- 
sons who take upon themselves the office of 
critics.” The entire letter is in the highest de- 
gree interesting, because it presents, in compen- 
dious form, the very essence of Mr. Ruskin’s 








theory of art; and the following passage contains 
what may fairly be called the pith and “ argu- 
ment” of the letter: 


“Your correspondent herself, in saying that mere 
knowledge of pictures can not qualify a man for the 
office of a critic, has touched the first source of the 
schisms of the present, and of all time, in questions 
of pictorial merit. We are overwhelmed with a tribe 
of critics who are fully imbued with every kind of 
knowledge which is useful to the picture-dealer, but 
with none that is important to the artist. They know 
where a picture as been retouched, but not where 
it ought to have been; they know if it has been in- 
jured, but not if the injury is to be regretted. They 
are unquestionable authorities in all matters relating 
to the panel or the canvas, to the varnish or the ve- 
hicle, while they remain in entire ignorance of that 
which the vehicle conveys. They are well acquaint- 
ed with the technical qualities of every master’s 
touch ; and, when their discrimination fails, plume 
themselves on indisputable tradition, and point tri- 
umphantly to the documents of pictorial genealogy. 
But they never go quite far enough back ; they stop 
one step short of the real original ; they reach the 
human one, but never the Divine. Whatever, under 
the present system of study, the connoisseur of the 
gallery may learn or know, there is one thing he does 
not know—and that is nature. It is a pitiable thing 
to hear a man like Dr. Waagen,* about to set the seal 
of his approbation, or the brand of his reprobation, 
on all the pictures in our island, expressing his in- 
sipid astonishment on his first acquaintance with the 
sea. ‘For the frst time I understood the truth of 
their pictures (Backhuysen’s and Van de Velde’s), 
and the refined art with which, by intervening dashes 
of sunshine, near or at a distance, and ships to ani- 
mate the scene, they produce such a charming variety 
on the surface of the sea.’ For the first time !—and 
yet this gallery-bred judge, this discriminator of 
colored shreds and canvas patches, who has no idea 
how ships animate the sea, until—charged with the 
fates of the Royal Academy—he ventures his invalu- 
able person from Rotterdam to Greenwich, will walk 
up to the work of a man whose brow is hard with 
the spray of a hundred storms, and characterize it as 
‘wanting in truth of clouds and waves’! Alas for 
Art! while such judges sit enthroned on their apathy 
to the beautiful, and their ignorance of the true, and 
with a canopy of canvas between them and the sky, 
and a wall of tradition, which may not be broken 
through, concealing from them the horizon, hurl 
their darkened verdicts against the works of men 
whose night and noon have been wet with the dew 
of heaven, dwelling on the deep sea, or wandering 
among the solitary places of the earth, until they 
have ‘ made the mountains, waves, and skies a part 
of them and of their souls.’” 


The aggressive disdain of accepted authori- 
ties, exhibited in the foregoing passage, has al- 


* Gustav Friedrich Waagen, Director of the Berlin 
Gallery from 1832 until his death in 1868. 
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ways been one of Mr. Ruskin’s characteristic 
traits; but he has even less respect for the 
“ spontaneous perceptions” of heaven-born but 
untutored critics. Here is a passage from a let- 
ter which he wrote in 1857 to an Oxford official 
who had requested his views as to the proper 
training of art-students : 


“ Secondly. His critical power should be devel- 
oped by the presence around him of the best models 
into the excellence of which his knowledge permits him 
to enter. He should be encouraged, above all things, 
to form and express judgment of his own ; not as if 
his judgment were of any importance as related to 
the excellence of the thing, but that both his master 
and he may know precisely in what state his mind 
is. He should be told of an Albert Diirer engraving: 
‘That is good, whether you like it or not; but be 
sure to determine whether you do or do not, and 
why.’ All formal expressions of reasons for opinion, 
such as a boy could catch up and repeat, should be 
withheld like poison ; and all models which are too 
good for him should be kept out of his way. Con- 
templation of works of art without understanding 
them jades the faculties and enslaves the intelligence. 
A Rembrandt etching is a better example to a boy 
than a finished Titian, and a cast from a leaf than 
one of the Elgin marbles.” 


Scorn of British obtuseness appears to be one 
of the most stimulating emotions of which Mr. 
Ruskin is capable, and the two next succeeding 
quotations illustrate the verbal pyrotechnics of 
which he is capable when under its influence. 
The following is from a letter written in 1847, at 
a time when there was much newspaper clamor 
over the supposed damage to the paintings in the 
National Gallery by “ cleaning and restoration ” : 


“T was inclined at first to join as loudly as any 
in the hue and cry. Accustomed, as I have been, to 
look to England as the refuge of the pictorial as of 
all other distress, and to hope that, having no high 
art of her own, she would at least protect what she 
could not produce, and respect what she could not 
restore, I could not but look upon the attack which 
has been made upon the pictures in question as on 
the violation of a sanctuary. I had seen in Venice 
the noblest works of Veronese painted over with 
flake-white with a brush fit for tarring ships; I had 
seen in Florence Angelico’s highest inspiration rotted 
and seared into fragments of old wood, burned into 
blisters, or blotted into glutinous maps of mildew; 
I had seen in Paris Raphael restored by David and 
Vernet ; and I returned to England in the one last 
trust that, though her National Gallery was a Euro- 
pean jest, her art a shadow, and her connoisseurship 
an hypocrisy, though she neither knew how to cherish 
nor how to choose, and lay exposed to the cheats of 
every vender of old canvas—yet that such good pic- 
tures as through chance or oversight might find their 
way beneath that preposterous portico, and into those 
melancholy and miserable rooms, were at least to be 


vindicated thenceforward from the mercy of repub- 
lican, priest, or painter, safe alike from musketry, 
monkery, and manipulation.” 


The following is from a letter written in 1876 
in regard to the housing and arrangement of 
Turner’s drawings, which, he said, “ need, first, 
space and proper light . . . and then proper at- 
tendance—that is to say, well-paid librarians and 
servants ” : 

“ The space will, of course, be difficult to obtain, 
for, while the British public of the upper classes are 
always ready to pay any money whatever for space 
to please their pride in their own dining-rooms and 
ballrooms, they would not, most of them, give five 
shillings a year to get a good room in the National 
Gallery to show the national drawings in. As to 
the room in which it is at present proposed to place 
them in the new building, they might just as well, 
for any good that will ever be got out of them there, 
be exhibited in a railway-tunnel. 

“ And the attendants will also be difficult to ob- 
tain. For—and this is the final fact to which I beg 
your notice—these drawings now in question were, 
as I above stated. framed by me in 1858. They have 
been perfectly ‘accessible’ ever since, and are so 
now, as easily as any wares in the shops of Regent 
Street are accessible over the counter, if you have 
got a shopman to hand them to you. And the Brit- 
ish public have been whining and growling about 
their exclusion from the sight of these drawings for 
the last eighteen years, simply because, while they 
are willing to pay for any quantity of sentinels to 
stand in boxes about town and country, for any 
quantity of. flunkeys to stand on boards for addi- 
tional weight to carriage-horses, and for any quantity 
of footmen to pour out their wine and chop up their 
meat for them, they would not for all these eighteen 
years pay so much as a single attendant to hand them 
the Turner drawings across the National Gallery 
table ; but only what was needful to obtain for two 
days in the week the withdrawal from his other 
duties in the gallery of the old servant of Mr. Sam- 
uel Rogers.” 


The same sentiment, perhaps, inspired the 
letter on the purchase of pictures, written to a 
committee who had asked his views as to the 
best means of forming a public gallery at Leices- 
ter: 


“DEAR Sir: Your letter is deeply interesting to 
me, but what use is there in my telling you what to 
do? The mob won't let you doit. It is fatally true 
that no one nowadays can appreciate pictures by the 
Old Masters! and that every one can understand 
Frith’s ‘ Derby Day ’—that is to say, everybody is 
interested in jockeys, harlots, mountebanks, and men 
about town; but nobody in saints, heroes, kings, or 
wise men—either from the east or west. What can 
you do? If your committee is strong enough to 
carry such a resolution as the appointment of any 
singly responsible person, any well-informed gentle- 
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man of taste in your neighborhood, to buy for the 
Leicester public just what he would buy for himself 
—that is to say, himself and his family—children 
being the really most important of the untaught pub- 
lic—and to answer simply to all accusation—that is 
a good and worthy piece of art (past or present, no 
matter which)—make the most and best you can of 
it. That method so long as tenable will be useful. 
I know of no other.” 


Beside this may be placed a letter in answer 
to a request that he would lecture before the 
Sheffield Society of Artists : 


“*My DEAR Sir: I lose a frightful quantity of 
time because people won't read what I ask them to 
read, nor believe anything of what I tell them, and 
yet ask me to talk whenever they think they can take 
a shilling or two at the door by me. I have written 
fifty times, if once, that you can’t have art where you 
have smoke ; you may have it in hell, perhaps, for 
the devil is too clever not to consume his own smoke, 
if he wants to. But you will never have it in Shef- 
field. You may learn something about nature (shriv- 
eled), and stones, and iron ; and what little you can 
see of that sort, I’m going to try and show. you. 
But pictures never. . . . If for no other reason, no 
artist worth sixpence in a day would live in Sheffield, 
nor would any one who cared for pictures—for a 
million a year.” 


More instructive, if less amusing, than these 
splenetic outbursts is a letter (of 1858) to the 
Edinburgh “ Witness,” in which he gives a com- 
pendious summary of his views on the vexed 
question of pre-Raphaelitism in art: 


“TI was very glad to see that good and firm de- 
fense of the pre-Raphaelite Brothers in the ‘ Wit- 
ness’ the other day ; only, my dear editor, it appears 
to me that you take too much trouble in the matter. 
Such a lovely picture as that of Waller Paton’s must 
either speak for itself, or nobody can speak for it. 
If you Scotch people don’t know a bit of your own 
country when you see it, who is to help you to know 
it? If, in that mighty wise town of Edinburgh, 
everybody still likes flourishes of brush better than 
ferns, and dots of paint better than birch-leaves, 
surely there is nothing for it but to leave them in 
quietude of devotion to dot and faith in flourish. At 
least I can see no other way of dealing. All those 
platitudes from the ‘Scotsman,’ which you took the 
pains to answer, have been answered ten thousand 
times already, without the smallest effect—the kind 
of people who utter them being always too misty in 
their notions ever to feel or catch an answer. You 
may as well speak to the air, or rather to a Scotch 
mist. The oddest part of the business is, that all 
those wretched fallacies about generalization might 
be quashed or crushed in an instant, by reference to 
any given picture of any great master who ever 
lived. There never was anybody who generalized, 
since paint was first ground, except Opie, and Benja- 
min West, and Fuseli, and one or two other such 


modern stars—in their own estimates—night-lights, 
in fact, extinguishing themselves, not odoriferously 
at daybreak, in a sputter in the saucer. Titian, 
Giorgione, Veronese, Tintoret, Raphael, Leonardo, 
Correggio—never any of them dreamed of generali- 
zation, and would have rejected the dream as having 
come by the horn gate, if they had. The only dif- 
ference between them and the pre-Raphaelites is, 
that the latter love nature better, and don’t yet know 
their artist’s business so well, having everything to 
find out for themselves athwart all sorts of contradic- 
tion, poor fellows ; so they are apt to put too much 
into their pictures—for love’s sake—and then not to 
bring this much into perfect harmony ; not yet being 
able to bridle their thoughts entirely with the master’s 
hand. I don’t say, therefore—I never have said— 
that their pictures are faultless—many of them have 
gross faults ; but the modern pictures of the general- 
ist school, which are opposed to them, have nothing 
else but faults: they are not pictures at all, but pure 
daubs and perfect blunders; nay, they have never 
had aim enough to be called anything so honorable 
as blunders; they are mere emptinesses and idle- 
nesses—thistle-down without seeds, and bubbles with- 
out color; whereas the worst pre-Raphaelite picture 
has something im it; and the great ones .. . will 
hold their own with the most noble pictures of all 
time.” 


Among the most characteristic and suggestive 
of all the “Letters on Art” is one written in 
1876, apropos of the exhibition of the works ot 
the late Frederick Walker ; and in it is the fol- 
lowing striking passage on the relation of Faith 
to Art: 


“ The libraries of England being full of true and 
noble books—her annals of true and noble history, 
and her traditions of beautiful and noble—in these 
scientific times I must say, I suppose, ‘ mythology ’"— 
not religion—from all these elements of mental edu- 
cation and subjects of serviceable art, he turns reck- 
lessly away to enrich the advertisements of the cir- 
culating library, to sketch whatever pleases his 
fancy, barefooted, or in dainty boots, of modern 
beggary and fashion, and enforce with laboriously 
symbolical pathos, his adherence to Justice Shallow’s 
sublime theology that ‘all shall die.’ 

“That theology has indeed been preached by 
stronger men, again and again, from Horace’s days 
to our own, but never to so little purpose. ‘ Let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,’ said wisely in 
his way, the Latin farmer: ate his beans and bacon 
in comfort, had his suppers of the gods on the fair 
earth, with his servants jesting round the table, and 
left eternal monuments of earthly wisdom and of 
cricket-song. ‘ Let us labor and be just, for to-mor- 
row we die, and after death the judgment,’ said 
Holbein and Diirer, and left eternal monuments of 
upright human toil and honorable gloom of godly 
fear. ‘Let us rejoice and be exceeding glad, for 
to-morrow we die, and shall be with God,’ said An- 
gelico and Giotto, and left eternal monuments of 
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divinely-blazoned heraldry of heaven. ‘Let us 
smoke pipes, make money, read bad novels, walk in 
bad air, and say sentimentally how sick we are in the 
afternoon, for to-morrow we die, and shall be made 
ourselves clay pipes,’ says the modern world, and 
drags this poor bright painter down into the abyss 
with it, vainly clutching at a handful or two of scent 
and flowers in the May gardens.” 


The “Letters on Science” are chiefly re- 
markable as showing (if it needs to be shown) 
the substantial basis of knowledge which under- 
lies that confidence with which Mr. Ruskin al- 
ways speaks of the forms and appearances of 
Nature ; and we shall pause over but one pas- 
sage in which, discussing glaciers, he says: “I 
find it difficult to stop, for your correspondent, 
little as he thinks it, has put me on my own 
ground. I was forced to write upon art by an 
accident (the public abuse of Turner) when I 
was two-and-twenty ; but I had written a ‘ Min- 
eralogical Dictionary’ as far as C, and invented 
a short-hand symbolism for crystallin¢ forms be- 
fore I was fourteen; and have been at stony 
work ever since, as I could find time, silently, 
not caring to speak much till the chemists had 
given me more help.” 

The second volume begins with a group of 
letters on “ Politics and War,” one of which is so 
exquisitely characteristic that we shall quote it 
entire. It was written in 1863 to the Secretary 
of the Liverpool Institute, who had invited Mr. 
Ruskin to preside at the distribution of prizes in 
the Science and Art Department, and is as fol- 
lows : 

** ZURICH, October 25, 1863. 

“Sir: I beg to acknowledge your favor of the 
20th of October. My health does not now admit of 
my taking part frequently in public business; yet I 
should have held it a duty to accept the invitation of 
the directors of the Liverpool Institute, but that, for 
the time being, my temper is at fault, as well as my 
health ; and I am wholly unable to go on with any 
of my proper work, owing to the horror and shame 
with which I regard the political position taken, or 
rather sunk into, by England in her foreign relations 
—especially in the affairs of Italy and Poland. What 
these matters have to do with art may not at first be 
clear, but I can perhaps make it so by a short simili- 
tude. Suppose I had been engaged by an English 
gentleman to give lectures on art to his son. Mat- 
ters at first go smoothly, and I am diligent in my 
definitions of line and color, until, one Sunday 
morning, at breakfast-time, a ticket-of-leave man 
takes a fancy to murder a girl in the road leading 
round the lawn, before the house-windows. My pa- 
tron, hearing the screams, puts down his paper, ad- 
justs his spectacles, slowly apprehends what is go- 
ing on, and rings the bell for his smallest footman. 
‘John, take my card and compliments to that gen- 
tleman outside the hedge, and tell him that his pro- 


ceedings are abnormal, and I may add, to me per- 
sdnally—offensive. Had that road passed through 
my property, I should have felt it my duty to inter- 
fere.’ John takes the card, and returns with it ; the 
ticket-of-leave man finishes his work at his leisure ; 
but, the screams ceasing as he fills the girl’s mouth 
with clay, the English gentleman returns to his muf- 
fins, and congratulates himself on having ‘ kept out 
of that mess.’ Presently afterward he sends for me 
to know if I shall be ready to lecture on Monday. . 
I am somewhat nervous, and answer—I fear rudely 
—* Sir, your son is a good lad ; I hope he will grow 
to be a man—but, for the present, I can not teach 
him anything. I should like, indeed, to teach you 
something, but have no words for the lesson.’ Which 
indeed I have not. If I say any words on such 
matters, people ask me, ‘ Would I have the country 
go to war? do I know how dreadful a thing war is ?’ 
Yes, truly, I know it. I like war as ill as most peo- 
ple—so ill, that I would not spend twenty millions a 
year in making machines for it, neither my holidays 
and pocket money in playing at it; yet I would 
have the country go to war, with haste, in a good 
quarrel; and, which is perhaps eccentric in me, 
rather in another’s quarrel than in her own. We 
say of ourselves complacently that we will not go to 
war for an idea; but the phrase interpreted means 
only, that we will go to war for a bale of goods, but 
not for justice nor for mercy ; and I would ask you 
to favor me so far as to read this letter to the stu- 
dents at your meeting, and say to them that I heart- 
ily wish them well; but for the present I am too sad 
to be of any service to them ; that our wars in China 
and Japan are not likely to furnish good subjects for 
historical pictures; that ‘ideas’ happen, unfortu- 
nately, to be, in art, the principal things ; and that 
a country which will not fight for its ideas is not 
likely to have anything worth painting. 

“T have the honor to be, sir, your faithful servant, 

“J. RUSKIN.” 


In a letter on “ Modern Warfare,” suggested 
by an article on the same topic which appeared 
in “ Fraser’s Magazine” for July, 1876, we find 
the following piquant passage : . 


“It is true that the ingenuity of our inventors is 
far from being exhausted, and that, in a few years 
more, we may be able to destroy a regiment round a 
corner and bombard a fleet over the horizon ; but I 
believe the effective result of these crowning scien- 
tific successes will only be to confirm the at present 
partial impression on the minds of military and naval 
officers, that their duty is rather to take care of their 
weapons than to use them. ‘England will expect’ 
of her generals and admirals to maintain a dignified 
moral position as far as possible out of the enemy’s 
sight: and, in a perfectly scientific era of seaman. 
ship, we shall see two adverse fleets affected by a 
constant law of mutual repulsion at distances of two 
or three hundred miles ; while, in either squadron 
an occasional collision between the leading ships, or 
inexplicable foundering of the last improved ones, 
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will make these prudential manceuvres on the whole 
as destructive of the force, and about ten times mdre 
costly to the pocket, of the nation, than the ancient, 
and, perhaps, more honorable tactics of poorly-armed 


pugnacity.” 


The letters on Political Economy are among 
the most interesting in the volume, and, we are 
inclined to add, not the least valuable and instruc- 
tive. So much ridicule has been directed against 
Mr. Ruskin’s social and economical theories, and 
he has himself written so much that is, to say the 
least, whimsical and unwise, that the reader will 
be surprised to find in these letters such clear 
definition of principle, such mastery of facts, such 
force of logic, and such humane consideration for 
the people whom, in general, he denounces or re- 
viles. These qualities are favorably exhibited in 
a series of letters which he wrote in 1865, in con- 
troversy with the editor of the “ Pall Mall Ga- 
zette”; but we must pass on to three brief notes 
which he wrote in 1873, under the suggestive 
caption “ How the Rich spend their Money.” 
The first was in response to an article by Mr. W. 
R. Greg, in which he argued that the so-called 
“ heartless expenditure ” of the rich “ all goes into 
the pockets ” of the poor, who are thus benefited 
by the selfish luxuries of the lord in his palace ; 
and the three communications from Mr. Ruskin 
to which this led are as follows : 


“ To the Editor of ‘The Pall Mall Gazette’ 


“Sir: Here, among the hills, I read little, and 
withstand, sometimes for a fortnight together, even 
the attractions of my ‘ Pall Mall Gazette.’ A friend, 
however, sent me, two days ago, your article signed 
W. R. G. on spending of money (January 13th), which, 
as I happened to have over-eaten myself the day be- 
fore, and taken, perhaps, a glass too much besides of 
quite priceless port (Quarles Harris, twenty years in 
bottle), would have been a great comfort to my mind, 
showing me that, if I had done some harm to myself, 
I had at least conferred benefit upon the poor by 
these excesses, had I not been left in some painful 
doubt, even at the end of W. R. G.’s most intelligent 
illustrations, whether I ought not to have exerted 
myself further in the cause of humanity, and, by the 
use of some cathartic process, such as appears to have 
been without inconvenience practiced by the ancients, 
enabled myself to eat two dinners instead of one. 
But I write to you to-day because, if I were a poor 
man instead of a (moderately) rich one, I am nearly 
certain that W. R. G.’s paper would suggest to me a 
question, which I am sure he will kindly answer in 
your columns, namely, ‘ These means of living, which 
this generous and useful gentleman is so fortunately 
disposed to bestow on me—where does he get them 
himself?’ 

“T am, sir, your faithful servant, 
“J. RUSKIN. 


“ BRANTWOOD, CONISTON, Fanuary 234.” 


“ To the Editor of ‘The Pall Mall Gazette.’ 


“Sir: I am disappointed of my ‘Gazette’ to- 
day, and shall be grievously busy to-morrow. I 
think it better, therefore, to follow up my own let- 
ter, if you will permit me, with a simple ard brief 
statement of the facts, than to wait till I see your 
correspondent W. R. G.'s reply, if he has vouchsafed 
me one. 

“These are the facts. The laborious poor pro- 
duce ‘the means of life’ by their labor. Rich per- 
sons possess themselves by various expedients of a 
right to dispense these ‘ means of life,’ and keeping 
as much means as they want of it for themselves, 
and rather more, dispense the rest, usually only 
in return for more labor from the poor, expend- 
ed in producing various delights for the rich dis- 
penser. The idea is now gradually entering poor 
men’s minds, that they may as well keep in their 
own hands the right of distributing ‘the means of 
life’ they produce ; and employ themselves, so far as 
they need extra occupation, for their own entertain- 
ment or benefit, rather than that of other people. 
There is something to be said, nevertheless, in favor 
of the present arrangement, but it can not be defend- 
ed in disguise ; and it is impossible to do more harm 
to the cause of order or the rights of property than 
by endeavors, such as that of your correspondent, to 
revive the absurd and, among all vigorous thinkers, 
long since exploded notion of the dependence of the 
poor upon the rich. 

“TI am, sir, your obedient servant, 
“J. RusKIN. 

“ January 28th.” 


“ To the Editor of ‘The Pall Mall Gazette. 


“Sir: I have my ‘ Pall Mall Gazette’ of the 28th 
to-day, and must at once, with your permission, sol- 
emnly deny the insidiosity of my question, ‘ Where 
does the rich man get his means of living?’ I don’t 
myself see how a more straightforward question cculd 
be put! So straightforward, indeed, that I particu- 
larly dislike making a martyr of myself in answering 
it, as I must this blessed day—a martyr, at least, in 
the way of witness—for, if we rich people don’t begin 
to speak honestly with our tongues, we shall, some 
day soon, lose them and our heads together, having 
for some time back, most of us, made false use of the 
one and none of the other. Well, for the point in 
question, then, as to means of living : the most ex- 
emplary manner of answer is simply to state how I 
got my own, or rather how my father got them fer 
me. He and his partners entered into what your 
correspondent mellifluously styles ‘a mutually benefi- 
cent partnership’* with certain laborers in Spain. 
These laborers produced from the earth annually a 
certain number of bottles of wine. These produc- 





* W. R. G. had declared that the rich man (or his 
ancestors) got the money ‘“‘ by codperation with the poor 
. . « by, in fact, entering into a mutually beneficent 
partnership with them, and advancing them their share 
of the joint profits . . . paying them beforehand, in a 
word.” 
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tions were sold by my father and his partners, who 
kept nine tenths, or thereabouts, of the price them- 
selves, and gave one tenth, or thereabouts, to the 
laborers—in which state of mutual beneficence my 
father and his partners naturally became rich, and 
the laborers as naturally remained poor. Then my 
good father gave all his money to me (who never did 
a stroke of work in my life worth my salt, not to 
mention my dinner); and, so far from finding his 
money ‘grow’ in my hands, I never try to buy any- 
thing with it, but people tell me ‘ money isn’t what 
it was in your father’s time, everything is so much 
dearer.’ I should be heartily glad to learn from your 
correspondent as much pecuniary botany as will en- 
able me to set my money a-growing; and, in the 
mean time, as I have thus given a quite indubitable 
instance of my notions of the way money is made, 
will he be so kind as to give us, not an heraldic ex- 
ample in the dark ages (though I suspect I know more 
of the pedigree of money, if he comes to that, than 
he does),* but a living example of a rich gentleman 
who as made his money by saving an equal portion 
of profit in some mutually beneficent partnership 
with his laborers ? 
“TI am, sir, your obedient servant, 
“J. RUSKIN.” 


The so-called “law of supply and demand” 
is Mr. Ruskin’s especial dé¢e notre, and, in answer 
ta,a correspondent who asked in what respect his 
own views differ from those of the ordinary econo- 
mists, he writes : 


“Simply in that the economy I have taught, in 
opposition to the popular view, is the science which 
not merely ascertains the relations of existing demand 
and supply, but determines what ought to be de- 
manded and what can be supplied. A child demands 
the moon, and, the supply not being in this case equal 
to the demand, is wisely accommodated with a rattle ; 
a footpad demands your purse, and is supplied, ac- 
cording to the less or more rational economy of the 
state, with that or a halter ; a foolish nation, not able 
to get into its head that free trade does indeed mean 
the removal of taxation from its imports, but not of 
supervision from them, demands unlimited foreign 
beef, and is supplied with the catgle-murrain and the 
like. There may be all manner of demands, all 
manner of supplies. The true political economist 
regulates these; the false political economist leaves 
them to be regulated by (not Divine) Providence. 
For, indeed, the largest final demand anywhere re- 

. ported of, is that of hell; and the supply of it (by 
the broad-gauge line) would be very nearly equal to 
the demand at this day, unless there were here and 





*W. R. G. had written, ‘‘ In nine cases out of ten, 
in the case of acquired wealth, we should probably find, 
were the pedigree traced fairly and far back enough, that 
the original difference between the now rich man and the 
now poor man was, that the latter habitually spent all his 
earnings, and the former habitually saved a portion of his 
in order that it might accumulate and fructify.” 


there a swineherd or two who could keep his pigs out 
of sight of the lake.” 


The “ Miscellaneous Letters” cover a wide 
range and variety of topics, and, in dealing with 
them, we can do no more than indicate their 
quality by a few representative selections. In 
reply to a request from the Glasgow Athenzeum 
lecture committee that he would lecture at their 
meetings during the winter, he wrote : 


*“ RoME, May 26, 1874. 

“ My DEAR Sir: I have your obliging letter, but 
am compelled by increase of work to cease lecturing 
except at Oxford—and practically there also—for, 
indeed, I find the desire of audiences to be audiences 
only becoming an entirely pestilent character of the 
age. Everybody wants to Aear—nobody to read— 
nobody to think; to be excited for an hour—and, if 
possible, amused; to get the knowledge it has cost 
a man half his life to gather, first sweetened up to 
make it palatable, and then kneaded into the small- - 
est possible pills—and to swallow it homceopathically 
and be wise—this is the passionate desire and hope 
of the multitude of the day. 

‘It is not tobedone. A living comment quietly 
given to a class on a book they are earnestly reading 
—this kind of lecture is eternally necessary and 
wholesome; your modern fire- working, smooth - 
downy - curry - and - strawberry - ice-and-milk-punch- 
altogether lecture is an entirely pestilent and abomi- 
nable vanity ; and the miserable death of poor 
Dickens, when he might have been writing blessed 
books till he was eighty, but for the pestiferous de- 
mand of the mob, is a very solemn warning to us all, 
if we would take it. 

“God willing, I will go on writing, and as well 
asIcan. There are three volumes published of my 
Oxford lectures, in which every sentence is set down 
as carefully as may be. If people want to learn from 
me, let them read them or my monthly letter ‘ Fors ° 
Clavigera.’ If they don’t care for these, I don’t care 
to talk to them. Truly yours, 

“ J. RUSKIN.” 


In answer to an application for subscriptions 
from the secretary of the “ Protestant Blind Pen- 
sion Society,” he wrote : 


“ The reason I never answered was—I now find 
—the difficulty of explaining my fixed principle 
never to join in any invalid charities. All the fool- 
ish world is ready to help in them ; and will spend 
large incomes in trying to make idiots think, and 
the blind read, but will leave the noblest intellects 
to go to the devil, and the brightest eyes to remain ~ 
spiritually blind for ever! All my work is to help 
those who fave eyes and see not. .. . I must add 
that, to my mind, the prefix of ‘ Protestant’ to your 
society’s name indicates far stonier blindness than 
any it will relieve.” 

To another correspondent, who had addressed 


him in regard to his views on female suffrage, he 
wrote (May 29, 1870): 
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“TI have no time for private correspondence at 
present, but you are quite right in your supposition 
as to my views respecting female franchise. So far 
from wishing to give votes to women, I would fain 
take them away from most men.” 


Mr. Ruskin’s entire body of views regarding 
politics are in the strictest sense conservative, 
not to say reactionary. He describes himself in 
one of the letters as “an old and thoroughbred 
Tory,” but he goes far beyond the Tories of our 
day in hostility to anything like popular participa- 


_ tion in governmental affairs. The following con- 


cise and piquant summary of his ideas concerning 
political parties is from a letter written in 1879 
to the editor of the “ Young Men's Association 
Magazine ” of Sheffield : 


** Young men have no business with politics at 
all; and, when the time is come for them to have 
opinions, they will find all political parties resolve 
themselves at last into two—that which holds with 
Solomon, that a rod is for the fool’s back, and that 
which holds with the fool himself, that a crown is 
for his head, a vote for his mouth, and all the uni- 
verse for his belly.” 


A still more pungent letter on the same sub- 
ject requires a word of introduction. In 1880 
Mr. Ruskin was induced (much against his will) 
to stand as the Conservative candidate for the 
Lord Rectorship of Glasgow University. The 
fact that Mr. Bright was the rival candidate and 
was likely to be successful appears to have 
galled him severely, and his wrath found a vent 
in the following answer to a letter from the 
President of the Liberal Club, asking him whether 
he (Ruskin) sympathized with Lord Beaconsfield 
or with Mr. Gladstone in the great questions then 
agitating the country : 


** BRANTWOOD, CONISTON, LANCASHIRE. 
“ My DEAR Sir: What in the devil’s name have 
you to do with either Mr. Disraeli or Mr. Glad- 


stone? You are students at the university, and 
have no more business with politics than you have 
with rat-catching. 

“ Had you ever read ten words of mine with un- 
derstanding, you would have known that I care no 
more either for Mr. Disraeli or Mr. Gladstone than 
for two old bagpipes with the drones going by steam, 
but that I hate all Liberalism as I do Beelzebub, 
and that, with Carlyle, I stand, we two alone now in 
England, for God and the Queen. 

“ Ever faithfully yours, 
“J. RUSKIN.” 


This is the last letter in the volume, and with 
it our survey might very well close; but there is 
one feature common to nearly all the letters, 
which Mr. Ruskin can hardly have expected 
would be overlooked, and which compels the 
reader at the end to recall with a certain feeling 
of regret the complacent self-gratulations of the 
author’s preface. The feature to which we refer 
is the hard, acrid, jeering, aggressive spirit which 
pervades them. In one letter Mr. Ruskin speaks 
candidly of his “ profession of fault-finding with 
the world in general”; and in the entire volume 
there is hardly one single really kindly or genial 
reference to any human being, living or dead. 
We have seen how Mr, Gladstone and Lord 
Beaconsfield are treated. Mr. Bright is dis- 
missed with a supercilious phrase of contempt; 
Mr. John Stuart Mill is referred to as “that poor 
cretinous wretch”; and Mr. Herbert Spencer's 
maxim, that “ patriotism is nationally what self- 
ishness is individually,” is characterized as “the 
eternally damned modern view of the matter— 
the moral syphilis of the entire national blood.” 
With all our melancholy experience of the extent 
to which egotistical sophistication can be car- 
ried, it is difficult to believe that Mr. Ruskin had 
these things in memory when he declared that 
in the entire mass of the letters “there is not a 
word I wish to change, not a statement I have 
to retract.” 





CONCERNING THE CHEERFULNESS OF THE OLD. 


I REMEMBER the words vividly, and the 

bright little face of the human being who 
uttered them. For memory is willful : it retains 
just what it chooses. And it rejects, utterly, 
things much more valuable. One is frightened, 
in these later days, at the strange fashion in 
which old sayings and events recur: looks of 
people we did not specially care for: sentences 
long forgotten by the person who said them, and 





neither wise nor witty ; yet coming vividly up, 
without reason which we can discern. 

“TI am awfully jolly ; and I don’t know why.” 

These were the words. They were addressed 
to the present writer by a little boy of ten years 
old, who had previously been looking for a few 
minutes as though he had something to say 
which he hesitated about saying. Finally they 
were uttered: and they were listened to with ali 
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befitting sympathy. There are folk (religious 
folk) who would so receive such a bit of confi- 
dence from a little boy that he never would con- 
fide in them again in this world. It is easy to 
freeze up a confiding little boy: and to some 
folk it comes natural and pleasant. There are 
human beings (I have known them) who would 
hasten to inform such a little boy that he had no 
business to be happy: that nobody has any busi- 
ness to be happy. You remember Lord Neaves’s 
touching song, “ Let us all be unhappy on Sun- 
day.” That song is no doubt excellent, so far 
as it goes. But it is defective: ¢here zs a want 
zn zt, as folk used to say in Ayrshire in the writ- 
er’s boyhood. To complete the sentiment, there 
ought to be added “kewise from Monday morn- 
ing till Saturday night. So should an elevated 
and attractive life be fully sketched out. For 
this world is cursed: and assuredly some of its 
inhabitants are so in a high degree. I have 
known such a little boy as I have named to re- 
ceive the information that for holding such views 
the likelihood was that he would be hanged in 
this world and sent to perdition in the next. And, 
though the little boy did not believe it, he was 
surrounded by such as did. For even as this 
(briefly said) is the outcome of the religious 
creed of some still surviving ; and in this fashion 
they lift up their testimony. 

But this by the by. I go back to what is 
pleasanter. “I am awfully jolly; and I don't 
know why.” 

You looked at the little boy in question ; and 
you perceived that the fact was so. He was a 
sensitive little man, of a nervous temperament. 
That he was sensibly happy, was manifest ; and 
you must take his word that there was no as- 
signable reason. It was not the beginning of 
holiday time. Neither had some sympathetic 
soul, once a schoolboy too, largely tipped him. 
It was an immemorial day. Of course, one knew 
why the little man felt happy. It was because 
he was so ‘very well. Jollity, or cheerfulness, is 
the outcome of high health. And the over-sen- 
sitive nature, which knew its occasional seasons 
of depression, has its times of lifting-up too. 
High health will keep even awfully bad folk 
cheerful. An accusing conscience is silent, some- 
times, in the presence of superb bodily health. 
So the Borgias knew. They were very bad: 
horribly. Probably the world never contained a 
viler pack. But they were always cheerful ; and 
always good-natured. They would not poison 
you unless you somehow stood in their way. 
Then they would get rid of you without a mo- 
ment’s uneasiness. That which is called com- 
function they knew not at all. And they were 
equably cheerful. There were no ups and downs, 
It was not as with Jeffrey, often very happy with- 
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out knowing why; and then in the depths with 
as little assignable reason. A placid friend once 
entered his study. Jeffrey looked up from his 
table, and said, “The greatest human blessing 
is equanimity.” Then he went on to say:-“ I am 
thankful you have come in. Before you came in, 
I was perfectly miserable, and I did not know 
why. I would give all I have in the world for 
your temperament.” And doubtless the sweet- 
natured and cheerful man to whom the words 
were said was an enviable mortal. He never 
trod upon air; but he never had to cry out De 
Profundis. And there is worse. To wit, to be 
in the depths and not be able to cry out at all. 

These things are introductory. Let it now 
be said that even as the little schoolboy was aw- 
fully jolly and did not know why, so many aging 
and old folk are tolerably cheerful without ever 
thinking why. The cheerfulness of the old needs 
explanation. For it is there: often in very marked 
measure. And, at first thought, it does not seem 
reasonable. The reason is all the other way. 
You remember, reader, how as a boy you won- 
dered to see an old man laughing heartily at a 
dinner-table; or telling a story with manifest 
enjoyment. His face was wrinkled ; and baggy 
beneath the eyes. Many of his teeth were gone, 
and all his hair. His wife was dead: and his 
children scattered: one or two of them had gone 
to the bad. Yet he was cheerful: neither you 
nor he knew why. You never heard anybody 
laugh so loud as such old men. Telling a story 
has been named ; but you have even heard such 
sing a comic song. In your inexperience you 
looked at him with much pity. You thought he 
ought to be dead ; or, in any case, that if he had 
any discernment he would forthwith lie down 
and die. 

The surest and safest cheerfulness is that 
which comes to us without our knowing why. 
For it is the resultant of our own nature, and it 
makes us independent of external causes. It is 
even as the most hopeless depression is that for 
which you could give no particular reason. For 
when you say that everything zs going wrong, 
the meaning is that you are unhappy and do not 
know why. Our whole nature has for the pres- 
ent grown into that condition that we see all 
things as black, and all facts seem reasons to be 
miserable. You can not look into a book with- 
out finding something still further to jar the 
jarred spirit within you. You can not talk toa 
friend but something said touches the raw. When 
a depressed mortal gives you a reason for his 
depression, it is for the most part plainly a mere 
peg on which to hang a fact which would (just 
at present) remain hanging up though the peg 
were away. Here is a curious difference between 
the material and the spiritual: a difference (I 
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mean) at the first view. A table stands on legs. 
If you cut away the legs in succession, the table 
goes down. But a mental state: a mood, even 
an opinion : often stands all the firmer when the 
legs are away. You show an old lady, or an old 
gentleman, that the reasons which he (or she) 
gives you for holding some political or theologi- 
cal belief are absolutely futile: and if you be 
young, and unversed in the ways of humanity, 
you fancy you have converted the old lady or 
gentleman to the right way of thinking: the fact 
meanwhile being that the groundless belief is 
held more tenaciously than ever. In truth, the 
convictions you hold most resolutely are those 
for which you could give no reason, They are 
the outcome of your whole nature in body and 
soul; and of the training of your entire life. 
The conviction may be sound and right. Many 
mortals besides the proverbial Scotch judge ar- 
rive at sound conclusions without assignable pro- 
cess of reason: and if they tried to state their 
reasons, they would not merely state reasons 
which are unsound, but reasons which they are 
well aware never guided them to the conclusion 
to which they have come. They see that a thing 
is true: that is all. Or, if there be reasons which 
in fact determined their standpoint, the reasons 
are such as can not be stated. There is no com- 
moner nor more painful insincerity than that of 
the man who laboriously explains to some public 
assembly why he has concluded or has acted as 
in fact he has; it being a perfectly open secret 
that the reasons assigned had nothing earthly to 
do with the action or the conclusion. For that 
matter, probably the majority of political and 
legislative acts are done for reasons which the 
doer of them does not honestly state: which he 
durst not state. Yet, perhaps, the thing was 
quite right to be done. 

But we must not get away upon a siding: 
that is, not get away too far. Old folk, when 
they are cheerful at all, are cheerful as the little 
schoolboy was jolly, never thinking why: not 
wishing to think why. These are moral facts 
which vanish under the microscope: which ex- 
hale wholly under analysis. The wise will accept 
a hopeful and buoyant mood and be thankful for 
it, not looking too minutely into the question of 
its reasonableness. As for you, youthful reader, 
you fancy things are reasons for ceasing to be 
hopeful and cheerful which in fact are not. You 
think that an old man will soon be dead, and 
therefore that he should be looking gloomy. You 
think that he has not made much of his life so 
far, and can never now come to anything big or 
fine. You would be very discontented, you know, 
were you (with your present feelings) placed as 
he is placed: and you think he must needs be 
discontented. You would not care to live at all, 


you think, if you had made as poor a thing of 
your worldly career as the old man has: and if 
you looked as shaggy and ugly: you wrongly 
fancy that he sees himself and his belongings 
and surroundings as they appear to you. Pos- 
sibly he is extremely pleased with himself, and 
with everything about him : the capacity of adap- 
tation to circumstances and of being quite pleased 
with the inevitable is (God be thanked) some- 
thing wonderful. The hard-featured old woman 
you saw last night, vested in velvet and priceless 
lace and blazing with diamonds that would fetch 
thousands of pounds, had been quite able to per- 
suade herself that she was a beautiful object to 
behold: though in fact she was not. Not a 
trace of envy clouded the real though somewhat 
patronizing kindness with which you beheld her 
converse with divers blooming girls in their fresh 
and buoyant spring-time. 

Let the meaning of the terms used in the 
present dissertation be settled. Our thoughts 
are to be of the cheerfulness of the old. But 
who are the old ? 

It is to be admitted that here is a matter 
concerning which one’s views have undergone 
change. For the present, let it be accepted that 
a man between forty and fifty is growing old. 
Between fifty and sixty he is somewhat advanced 
in life. Between sixty and seventy he is old. 
Between seventy and eighty he is aged. Above 
eighty he is venerable, or patriarchal. But here 
idiosyncrasy is everything. It all depends upon 
the individual man. One shall be tottering on 
the brink of the grave, every sense having failed, 
and that which he esteemed his mind quite feeble 
and overclouded, at a stage in life whereat an- 
other is bright, active, serviceable as ever. To 
fix-eighty as the age of enforced retirement from 
public duty would have deprived Venice of her 
octogenarian chief, Dandolo; she never had a 
better: would have deprived England of the ser- 
vice of a prime minister and a chief justice who 
were superbly equal to their work. And some 
who will read this page never knew brighter or 
courtlier gentleman, with every sense and faculty 
entire, than one soon to be eighty-four. “We 
told our brother that he was doited,” was the 
remark of a venerable dignitary who always used 
the plural of dignity: and who was speaking of 
one ten years his junior. And the statement was 
unquestionably true. Nor could mortal man have 
suggested the /« guogue. 

Not only the hale and well-preserved among 
the aged, and the aging, may be found retaining 
that cheerfulness which always implies a certain 
self-satisfaction: there are forms of bodily dis- 
ability which are quite compatible with this envi- 
able attribute. Not merely in cozy easy-chairs 
round the great fire in the library of a club may 
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you discern the white heads of men far beyond 
seventy, with faces of serene self-complacency 
and calm enjoyment; but in less likely places 
too. Pretty late this very afternoon did the pres- 
ent writer, looking with approval upon two old 
fogies (suffer the expressive phrase) each tran- 
quilly comfortable over his newspaper, discover 
a short paragraph in a certain periodical which 
affected hirm with profound satisfaction. For 
the paragraph stated that a scientific man of 
wide and deserved fame, stricken with physical 
weakness, retained his mental activity and like- 
wise his good spirits. He is in his seventy-second 
year, and is shut up in the house through bodily 
infirmity, not unattended with sharp suffering. 
But “ his cheerfulness remains unimpaired ” : and 
he is able to carry on his reading and his re- 
searches in bed; his best working hours being 
from six to ten in the morning. Long may his 
cheerfulness abide: though one would wish that 
as soon as may be he should be able to work in 
a locality better suited to an active mind in active 
exercise. 

The moral table, it was said, appears to stand 
quite firmly though each of its legs be in succes- 
sion removed. But this is only in appearance. 
In the spiritual world, everything that subsists 
must have a cause, just as certainly as in the 
material. If the table stands steadfastly after 


the legs have been reft away, this is because it. 


never was really sustained by these legs; but by 
others, which remain untouched. And though 
the cheerfulness of the old may appear to the 
young as a thing without reason, it is in fact a 
thing whose reasons exist, though it may not be 
easy just at the instant to state them. Though 
the little schoolboy did not know why he felt 
happy, there was good reason why: reason, that 
is, adequate to explain the phenomenon. And 
in seeking the causes, latent and apparent, known 
and never thought of, of the paradoxical fact of 
the cheerfulness of many who know that their 
worldly hopes and plans have been mainly dis- 
appointed, that their life on the whole has been 
a failure, and that the end must be drawing near 
while they have but a very misty conception of 
anything beyond it—a conception which in fact 
comes to this, that everything they really cared 
for will be gone—we look just to that physical 
and moral make into which the whole man in- 
sensibly grows. It is very remarkable how, in 
the case of some who went through the active 
years of their life with spirits almost equably 
depressed, and under a constant load of anxiety, 
the cloud has lifted when they came to that 
period at which the sun might have been ex- 
pected to go down, or to get behind the clouds 
of the sunset. And it was not that they had 
reasoned themselves into resignation, nor that 


they had really gained a firmer trust in a good 
power above them. It was just that they had 
somehow come out from under the gloom, and 
unknowingly grown tranquil and cheerful, The 
growth, doubtless, was mainly physical. They 
gained in bodily health and strength: they learned 
to live by rule, to practice strict temperance, to 
forswear those deadly poisons of body and mind 
which are called s¢zmudants, which, if they ever 
lifted mortal up, ended by dropping him a good 
deal lower down than where they found him. 
Their nerves grew less sensitive: they had got 
through the critical climacteric periods at which 
the machine asks whether it shall go on or stop. 
They know the meaning of taking a new lease of 
life; and, not expecting so much, they in fact get 
more. We used to be told, in the days wherein 
we studied moral philosophy (it included natural 
theology), that one proof of the divine benevo- 
lence lay in the fact that the healthful play of 
the bodily organs resulted in a sense of happi- 
ness. The difficulty one felt was about the fact 
asserted: for a lot of healthy young fellows were 
ready to testify that they were not happy. But 
then it was replied that we were so accustomed 
to feel happy, that we did not know when we 
were so: that the healthful play of the physical 
machinery was so familiar to us that we ceased 
to remark it ; but that if any wheel in it did for a 
while go painfully wrong, we should then duly 
value the following ease. And abundant experi- 
ence has doubtless shown that this last statement 
is true. No doubt, too, the mortal in advancing 
years whose system is eupeptic and whose nerves 
are unshaken by excess tends to be sensibly 
cheerful. After the turbulence and excitements 
of earlier days, there comes a certaincalm. And 
the declining life which it sometimes frightened 
one to think of, proves to be the best of all. 
There is the calm brightness of the Martinmas 
summer. And looking back over many years to 
such a season amid rural scenes of inexpressible 
beauty, it seems to-day as though not the reviv- 
ing spring, not the miraculous glory of the mid- 
summer days in unforgotten Galloway, could 
reach one so intimately as did the breathless 
stillness of the golden woods in the tender sun- 
shine of early November. These things hushed 
one as not the holy place of the most regal churgh 
can always do. They abide in the memory a 
possession for ever: so much is sober fact : and 
they have calmed amid divers irritations. The 
most unmannerly Puritan can not ruffle one, 
vividly remembering such hours. And yet they 
do not make too pleasant a comparison, thinking 
of the sweetness and gentleness of certain among 
the aging men and women one has known. The 
little children, we know on the highest of all 
authority, could remind one who knew them of 
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the inhabitants of a better place: but it seems, 
too, as though rounding to the close, divers of 
our race grow into something that can be but a 
very little lower. You, kindly reader, do not 
rank yourself with such: but you are on the out- 
skirts of the company: you are aware of some 
little of the calm of the later life which has thus 
resulted. You are fifty and more, you are sixty 
and more, you are seventy and more: but these 
are the best days you have known. To be pro- 
saic, you feel extremely well; and accordingly 
you feel remarkably cheerful. Nothing ruffles 
you. Everything to be done seems easy: all the 
surroundings are pleasant: all the outlook is en- 
couraging. Former experience has taught you 
to value this conscious health. It is not with 
you quite as it was with old Montaigne, who says 
“Tam ready to jump out of my skin for joy, as for 
an uncommon favor, when nothing ails me”: and, 
indeed, it was worth while to go through a good 
deal to arrive at such a standpoint. But jump- 
ing is not much in your way: only you are 
conscious of a tranquil, pervading, abiding satis- 
faction. Your condition, let it be confessed, is 
somewhat akin to that of the cat reposing before 
the fire. You feel comfortable. And it isa great 
thing to feel comfortable : it is a much greater 
thing to have the faculty of making others feel 
comfortable. There are those human beings to 
whom you can not speak for two minutes in the 
street without being jarred, rubbed the wrong 
way, in brief, made thoroughly uncomfortable. 
You come away from them, sore all over, jaun- 
diced, suspicious, angry with yourself and with 
all the world. They generally intend to bring 
about this result : and he who intends to do this 
will commonly succeed in his aim. And, though 
in my experience they have always been religion- 
ists of peculiar creed and peculiar spirit, they 
sneak about this world doing the very devil’s 
work, if such be permitted to man. Sometimes 
they are blatant bullies : sometimes wire-pulling 
dodgers : but they aim at the same end: which 
is, briefly, to make their fellow-creatures uncom- 
fortable ; and so to make them bad. No creed 
can by possibility exclude the existence of incar- 
nate devils. But it is a grand thing to go about 
making all you meet better. And this is done 
by making them happier. If Aaffy be a high- 
flown word, substitute comfortable. With zsthet- 
ic disapproval of a very keen character, but not 
without some measure of moral sympathy, did 
the writer lately hear of a homely preacher of a 
little sect, which need not be named, who, in 
performing the ceremony (if the term be per- 
mitted) at a wedding, briefly summed up the 
function and vocation of the better part of hu- 
mankind. It was in a country which for two 
centuries has been deprived of liturgical aids: 








and where, oftentimes to the consternation of 
such as are both cultivated and devout, each 
preacher is required to provide prayers for him- 
self. In the most simple-minded fashion the de- 
cent man signified that he was speaking solely in 
the name of that half of mankind in which he 
was himself reckoned, when he thus expressed 
himself : “ We thank Thee that Thou hast given 
us Wumman, to make us Koamfortable.” Prob- 
ably the darning of stockings and the ordering 
of dinner were latently in the poor man’s mind, 
thus expressing himself. But higher vocation 
can hardly be than to make life smoother, kind- 
lier, more sympathetic, more charitable, than it 
could be conceived as being in the absence of 
those whom every man worth reckoning will 
hasten to acknowledge for incomparably the best 
of the race. In the hard relations of business, 
in the devil-developing rejoinders of religious 
controversy, many men are horribly disagreeable 
as it is. But what this world would be without 
women, only the controversialist and the devil 
know. 

Yes, you are tranquilly comfortable : you are 
tolerably good : you are sensibly cheerful. The 
short lookout contents. You do not trouble 
yourself much about it. You have learned to 
take short views. You do net plan far ahead. 
Experience has taught you that it is needless: 
that it is vain: many needless fears and anxie- 
ties you have already known: the way grew 
smooth and the cloud lifted when you came to 
the place: so it will be again. You will not suf- 
fer yourself to-day to be bearing the burden of 
many days tocome. One at atime. He was a 
wise man, and something more, that American 
President who one morning said to an evil-fore- 
boding friend, “ My rule through life has been, 
never to cross the Great Bigmuddy Creek till I 
came to it.” I could quote very grave words, 
expressing exactly the same sentiment : but not 
here. And I could, if need were, quote an au- 
thority several millions of times more venerable 
than great and good Abraham Lincoln. All I 
add is that till we learn by lengthened education, 
we all tend to cross the Great Bigmuddy Creek 
many times before we come to it, and find it in 
anticipation a great deal bigger and more muddy 
than in fact it proves to be. I recall very clearly 
a good old lady of eighty years who said to me: 
“ Do you know I used to be always keeping my- 
self anxious by looking ahead, but now I am 
quite happy, and I'll tell you how I doit. Day 
by day, day by day.” She meant what she said, 
I know. And she did it. 

I said, Zhe short lookout contents. You 
don’t feel the horizon pressing you too closely. 
You have space in which to stretch yourself. A 
little will do, if your mind be healthy. Nor is 
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the lookout, in fact, so much shorter. All you 
have had of life is so much saved out of the fire. 
You never were sure of it till you had lived it. 
You never could count certainly on a day ahead 
at any time, however early in your life. And 
you are in no worse condition now. The possi- 
ble time before you is much less, doubtless. But 
you hope for the best. You look for the best. 
There is better, doubtless. But you know what 
I mean. The consent of wise and good folk, 
free from morbid and transient moods, has con- 
cluded that long life is a blessing. It can not 
be the greatest, or it would not be denied to so 
many. It may be a kindly-permitted illusion, 
that it is a blessing at all: but it is well the illu- 
sion is permitted, if it be one. And as for aver- 
ages, we disregard all such calculations in our 
own case. You fancy yourself to be such an 
exceptional being, that you look (most look) for 
exceptional length of life too. I have remarked 
this decidedly, in men who in fact are wiser than 
men in general. Besides that the short lookout 
contents—that we can enjoy the golden and 
brown autumn leaves without intruding thoughts 
of the bleak wet winter boughs; besides the 
fact, too, that transience sometimes adds a sin- 
gular enjoyment as well as a beauty which is all 
its own—the healthy mind lives in a pervading 
atmosphere rather than a defined conviction that 
the end is not so near, after all, and cheerfully 
calculates on a good long time yet. A little since, 
talking with a dear friend who has been lifted 
high, my friend Brown said something implying 
that they both must soon bid the beloved work 
and the beautiful surroundings farewell. “Not 
at all,” said the energetic and healthful pillar of 
the state ; “ I look forward, please God, for other 
twenty years.” And Brown was corrected. For 
even after the twenty years, the pillar of the 
state would only be seventy-four: and wherefore 
count on abridgment of honor and usefulness ? 
Brown was six months the younger: but by be- 
ing overworked and worried he had got into the 
way of mistily thinking that about three or four 
years would see the last of him. And indeed 
there are those who early in September feel as 
though the winter were upon them ; and who at 
thirty-three talked of themselves as old. But 
this is wrong as well as depressing. Some can 
not help it. John Foster was a great man; but 
his ways of thinking on most matters were es- 
sentially morbid. Never more so than in the 
grievous fashion in which he anticipated need- 
lessly soon the winter which he specially dreaded. 
“T have seen a fearful sight to-day,” he once 
said ; “ I have seen a buttercup.” He could not 
enjoy the present greenness and warmth, for in- 
trusive fears of the coming cold and desolation. 
He was wrong: far wrong. You don’t blame 


him: you pity him. But, body and mind, he 
never knew brisk health. There are a great 
many thoughts which it is quite fit that we reso- 
lutely put away. A mischievous mortal, desiring 
to overcloud the blink’of sunshine in which oth- 
ers are rejoicing, does not need to tell them any- 
thing that is not true. You remember Mr. Croak- 
er, and his frequent sentiment: “ Heaven send 
we all be as well this day six months!” Then 
a shadow would fall upon the faces of middle- 
aged folk; as when a meddling idiot asks them 
what they are to make of their boys. Those 
things are thought of quite often enough, be 
sure; without the idiot’s inopportune interfer- 
ence. 

Besides the cheerfulness which comes without 
a reason thought of, as the resultant of the firmer 
health into which you have got as you have 
grown older, the firmer health which has many 
times made an insurance-office accept at fifty a 
life which had been declined at forty-five, there 
is a lightening which founds upon considerations 
in the nature of reasons for it, which affect us 
sometimes consciously, sometimes latently, but 
always very really. Let me name one great 
fact. You know now, after doing your work for 
twenty-five or thirty years, that you can do it. 
You are master of your work: which once you 
were very far from being. You do now, quite 
confidently and easily, what it was, once upon a 
time, a terrible nervous pull upon you to do. 
Long practice has given you skill. Your labor is 
now skilled labor. And if you want an exam- 
ple, hard by you, that shall vividly bring home 
to you what difference there is between skilled 
labor and unskilled, between accustomed work 
and unaccustomed, though the faculties were 
originally exactly the same, just try to write a 
letter, swiftly and legibly, with your left hand. 
Practice has made all the difference between 
writing with your left hand and your right, but it 
is a mighty difference. Even such is the differ- 
ence between the preacher at fifty and at twenty- 
five. The preacher of fifty, supposing him to 
be a successful man in his vocation, ascends his 
pulpit confidently : looks upon his congregation 
not without the sense of authority, and of as- 
sured position ; has voice and mind under entire 
control : knows thoroughly all the little arts which 
will arouse flagging attention, whether in treat- 
ment and illustration of his subject, or in use of 
voice and gesture and eye. Nothing on earth 
but experience could give this thorough training. 
And its result is unconscious in its working. 
Without ever thinking of the matter, you have 
beheld the practiced orator say and do exactly 
what was needed. And more, I have a friend, 
a most eloquent and charming preacher (alas 
that he diverted to infinitely less important work 
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gifts not vouchsafed to many men in any one 
generation !), who tells me that when he first en- 
tered the Church and was early placed in the 
sole charge of a large parish, he was oftentimes 
possessed with an awful fear that Sunday would 
come round and he would have no sermon ready 
at all, good or bad. And sometimes, truly, it 
was hard enough work to have it ready. But 
after many years’ experience you know that the 
sermon is sure. You may barely manage it ; but 
you will manage it somehow. I do not here sug- 
gest that the passing years will accumulate ma- 
terial which is so speedily forgotten by the aver- 
age hearer that in about four it may again be 
held as new. I mean that a strong assurance 
grows that something will come against the hour 
that needs it. The morning comes on which you 
have to preach. You are quite easy though you 
are quite blank. The best you can ever say may 
of a sudden be given you: in any case, there 
will be something to say. Only the experience 
of lengthened time could give you this comfort. 
One speaks of the work one knows best; one 
has found most trying. You go to church in 
very good time: but you are quite free from 
nervousness, on most days. My friend Smith 
has told me on several occasions that never till 
he dies will he forget the first morning on which 
he officiated in his own church. There were two 
services each Sunday: and only by preaching 
extempore at one of them could he face his work 
at all, He had carefully considered what he 
should say, and made a few notes of it as land- 
marks: but the words must be provided on the 
moment, There were nearly a thousand people 
in church, and he had never tried to preach with- 
out book before. It would not have done, either, 
quite to fail: it might have ruined a respectable 
career, As it proved, extreme nervous tension 
gave him a fluency which astonished himself. 
But each Sunday morning in the later years, 
thinking of the miserable trepidation of the youth 
of five-and-twenty he was, Smith is well recon- 
ciled to being a good deal older. The aging 
mortal, too, doing any public duty, has the com- 
fort of knowing that not much depends upon 
any single appearance. People know his mark. 
If he do exceptionally well, they will not think 
the better of him on the whole. Nor though he 
do exceptionally ill will they think the worse of 
him. 

In other matters than duty, the years you 
have seen have taught you what is cheering. 
You know that if you get into a scrape you will 
get out of it again: not to say that you know 
better than to get into scrapes. In earlier days, 
when things went wrong, you fancied they would 
never come right again. Now, you have a strong 
belief that things will right themselves somehow. 





Then, you get accustomed to things; and so 
get reconciled to them. Use reconciles one to 
most things. It pretty nearly equalizes the act- 
ual enjoyment of all places in this life; if only 
you be free from actual pain, and from shame. 
Here is a great source of the cheerfulness of the 
old: probably the main secret of it, after all. 
You are subdued to your position and surround- 
ings: you are in a manner content. You have 
left off thinking of getting higher, or further on. 
You know you have got to the end of your tethes. 
If you have not got what you wished at first, and 
anticipated, you know you have got all you are 
to get. Why worry, and push; when nothing 
will come of it? If you be the reader I want, 
you never worried, nor pushed: but oh, how 
much of these you have beheld in those around 
you! You chose a walk in life which you thought 
wholly excluded worldly ambition. You have 
found, with grief, it is not so. It is only that an 
awfully inferior lot contend for the deplorable 
little prizes attainable. A donkey is as eager to 
win a donkey-race as a magnificent thoroughbred 
to win the Derby. MacTattle is as earnest to be 
a prominent spouter in the Town Council of his 
little bourg, as Lord Beaconsfield ever was to 
lead the House of Commons. To souls of pe- 
culiar nature, and singular antecedents, there is 
room for ambition anywhere. What appears to 
worthy folk a very valley of humiliation is to 
some as the summit of Mont Blanc. And they 
assert themselves in one of two ways: by vulgar 
bluster, or by specially mean wire-pulling. The 
outcome of the whole mode of life one has re- 
marked to be spite, envy, jealousy, violent depre- 
ciation of other folk, and unscrupulous dishon- 
esty. “A leein’ body” was the Doric description 
which an honest man gave of a conspicuous ani- 
mal in such a sphere. And the frantic hold 
which such unworthy creatures keep upon any 
little mole-hill whose top they have reached, is (if 
possible) exceeded by their frantic terror lest 
anybody else attain the mole-hill’s summit. Of 
course, “the worm will do his kind.” But it is 
disagreeable to see him do it: disagreeable to be 
within some miles of him as he is doing it. You 
feel it is degradation even to behold the sorry 
sight. And it makes you very angry. Now, 
though seva indignatio be often quite right, it 
is wearing. And unless you be a man like Mr. 
Carlyle (which is improbable, though you try to 
write like him), you had best exclude it. For 
you will not much help your kind, while you will 
appreciably harm yourself. 

But you, worthy and downright reader, have 
learned to be content. You learned it long ago. 
But with these advancing years, you have learned 
it very thoroughly: you are content to a degree 
that surprises yourself. You take mortifying 
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facts with entire composure. You know that 
your success, though scanty, is quite as great as 
your desert. There are vulgar folk, or possibly 
only thick-skinned folk, who every now and then 
show you in the frankest fashion how little they 
think of you: but you really do not mind at all. 
Many years ago, a young parson, known to me, 
told me with some bitterness that Miss Limejuice 
had inquired of him whether he was to preach 
next Sunday: and learning that he was not, had 
said, musingly, ‘“‘Oh, then we must make a point 
of coming to church.” A few years later, he 
would not have regarded the good old woman’s 
suggestion at all. People are quite entitled to 
think ill of you. And though cultivated folk do 
not commonly tell you so, even among them 
there are some who will. And plainer folk will 
reveal their estimate of you with no polite dis- 
guise whatever. “We have got a far cleverer 
man than you into the Town Council,” said a man 
in South America recently to a friend of mine, 
thinking to mortify him. But my friend replied, 
with much sweetness of temper: “I see you are 
a man of discernment: I entirely agree with you.” 
And, thinking of the fashion in which as you 
grow old you get quite reconciled to things which 
you kicked at sorely in earlier years, let me men- 
tion the sad necessity laid upon many men of 
highly-cultivated taste, in a country well known 
to me, of living among the most horribly ugly 
surroundings. I speak of the surroundings which 
are man’s handy-work. Nature, in that country, 
is not unfrequently very beautiful: sometimes 
this is felt as compensation : sometimes the con- 
trast between man’s works and those of the 
Creator aggravates the suffering with which 
man’s works are beheld. Not in Ceylon, but in 
Perthshire, there are spots where every prospect 
pleases; and only the buildings which man has 
erected (both secular and ecclesiastical) are in- 
credibly vile. Yet folk came to take it patiently. 
There was keen suffering, at first, in the zsthetic 
young Scotch parson, each time he entered his 
awful kirk, each time he listened to the frightful 
caterwauling of his flock, led in their praise by a 
broken-winded precentor of fourscore years, so 
decent a man that he could not be got rid of. 
But now the young parson, having held his charge 
for thirty years, and having signally failed in all 
endeavors to improve his church or mend his 
music, talks to you of both with a sad but re- 
signed smile. He tried to get a choir, and they 
thought it shayfrical (that was the word): he 
got designs for the restoration of the church, but 
objection was taken that they would make the 
little building a popish panorama. And he was 
beaten. Yet he took it contentedly. I know 
such men well, at this moment, who may be 
reckoned by scores. The Archbishop of Canter- 


bury said some words, last summer, which I 
should like to hear quoted at what is called in 
the north a meeting of herittors: not that the 
words would produce the smallest good effect. 
“TI am sure,” said the sensible and unfanciful 
Scotchman, “that the general effect of looking 
day after day upon a hideous building is debas- 
ing: I will not say demoralizing.” Let the words 
be repeated: and then let those present look 
round the frightful edifice in which they are as- 
sembled. A friend of the writer, a man who is 
something more than an honor to the class to 
which he belongs, recently declared, on a public 
occasion, that certain folk in Scotland are bound 
to provide not a parish church in each parish, 
but a building capable of being used as a parish 
church. And then to think of the men who in 
many cases must exercise their function in such 
buildings: Norman Macleod doing his work to 
the last in the execrable hovel which at Glasgow 
is still called the Barony Church. There must 
be the staple of goodness in very many Scotch 
human beings, if the Archbishop was right: for 
they are not debased nor demoralized utterly, 
though it has pleased God to subject them to 
the great trial of “looking day after day upon a 
hideous building.” Most grievous of all is his 
case who ministers in an edifice which was once, 
and for centuries, magnificent: which a few 
thousands of pounds would make magnificent 
again: who would willingly undertake to find 
the needful money: but who would not be per- 
mitted in course of law to move a finger toward 
restoration so long as half a score of ignorant 
blockheads choose to interpose their vulgar veto. 
I am by no means sure that it is well to be con- 
tent while things are so: one ought to be up and 
at the malicious and untutored sectaries till they 
are shamed. But there are mortals who by their 
make are hardly capable of being shamed. And 
in trying to shame them you would probably put 
yourself into a fever: and fail after all. Well, 
the tide is flowing. Things will be set right in 
time: but perhaps not in our time. Meanwhile, 
some folk try to fancy themselves resigned, or 
even content ; when in fact they are only beaten. 
And such get very low down. I know a clergy- 
man who proposed to put a window of colored 
paper in the apse of a grand and most beautiful 
church of the twelfth century. And he was pre- 
vented from doing so, not because the idea was 
too horrible, but because the thing would have 
been too fine. It is hard, indeed, that circum- 
stances make it unbecoming in you to inform 
certain folk what fools you think them. 

Let these thoughts be dismissed with a sigh ; 
a wearied sigh. And let the more cheering re- 
flection be suggested, that with advancing years 
you know better how to manage people. Your 
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patience becomes extreme: but you break out 
about once a year. Yet, in fact, hardly anything 
surprises you, in many mortals, in the matter of 
the capacity of taking offense. But you make 
allowance, and are not put about. You know 
what to expect: and you are not irritated greatly 
even by the most remarkable manifestations of 
unreasonableness and ill-temper. I have re- 
marked that only time brings a man to this posi- 
tion of forbearance: a man, I mean, whose cir- 
cumstances make him wholly independent of the 
ill-tempered and unreasonable people: to whom 
they can do neither good nor harm: and who, 
unless from sympathy with human weakness, can 
quite easily afford, when small beings take the 
pet, to let them keep it till they grow tired of it. 
Many years of dealing with many fellow-creatures 
have taught oid folk to expect a percentage of 
pettedness, vanity, and perversity, in those with 
whom they have to deal. If you take up a piece 
of lead, and find it heavy, you don’t get angry 
with it. You don’t say, with bitterness, “Just 
the regular thing.” No doubt, it is not the lead’s 
fault that it is heavy: while it is (to a certain 
degree) Snarling’s own fault that he is a cantan- 
kerous fool or a spiteful mischief-maker. Still, 
with his constitution and his surroundings, it 
would have been difficult for Snarling to have 
turned out much better than he is. And some 
folk say (though it appears incredible) that he 
was in former years more disagreeable than he is 
now. On the whole, a great patience comes with 
growing experience: and a humility too, which 
makes you feel, as you look at some very idiotic 
doing, that it was all in yourself to have done 
the like, in conceivable circumstances. The fact, 
that they are not easily disappointed in their 
neighbors, not much surprised by anything they 
do, is a considerable factor in the maintenance of 
the cheerfulness of old folk. But, even to the 
last, it irritates many men and women to find 
how difficult it is to get a message conveyed with 
tolerable accuracy: notably, how frequently a 
civil message is made an uncivil one in process 
of transmission. When you send word to a ser- 
vant that you will be greatly obliged by such a 
thing being done, the greatly obliged rarely ar- 
rives. But, not unfrequently, z#stantly, or this 
moment, is added. I beheld that done, within 
the last few hours. I have known an intimation 
to be made in a Scotch church, to the effect that 
it would be a great improvement in seemliness 
end heartiness were the congregation to stand 
during praise, conveyed in the zfszsstma verba, 
“You're to stand up at the singing!” To such 
as know the race, the result need scarcely be 
told. 

There is a lesson, only learned as we grow 
old, which lightens materially the burden which 





was borne in earlier years. It is the lesson to 
let go, to leave hold: to give up. It is a lesson 
very slowly and very hardly learned, through a 
discipline which may well be called heart-break- 
ing. I am not thinking, now, of the leaving go 
our hold upon those who must go before us from 
this world: but only of the ceasing to hold, or 
think we hold, in our protecting grasp, those who 
must go out from us, who must go away. You 
fancied you must keep your children always about 
you: that you could not live unless you had your 
arm (so to speak) round them all: that they could 
not live unless this were so. Even when one 
and another must go out from under the roof, 
you seemed still to be keeping your hold of them : 
still directing what they should do. You had to 
learn to let go. You could not keep your hold : 
it was needless: they did not want you to do it. 
It is natural to desire to keep in your hand all 
that you care for. I remember well how one 
who, after many years of modest means, sud- 
denly succeeded to a large fortune, was bewil- 
dered on learning in how many various ways 
and places these scores of thousands were in- 
vested ; and said earnestly, “I wish I had it all 
tied up in a bag and put under my pillow.” So 
would simple-minded parents keep their children 
under the paternal roof. Of course, it can not 
be: and you must be reconciled, as you can, to 
your boys being far away. “I have them in 
every corner of this world,” a worn mother said 
to me the other day, speaking of the boys and 
girls of a great household which the last few 
years have scattered wide: “I did not think I 
could have lived: but you see I am living, after 
all.” The words were said with a very sad 
smile. Yes, you are living, and working: but 
the absent are never forgotten, certainly never 
for a single day. It remains strange that the 
bright face has gone out from your door: and 
that going about your vocations you never can 
meet, in the familiar ways around, the hopeful 
presence, nor hear the pleasant voice. The let- 
ters from a distant country are well, and you 
make much of them: but no page that ever pen 
traveled over can look at you like the kindly, 
familiar face: like the glistening eye. Still, you 
go out cheerfully on the day which brings the 
Australian or Indian mail: and you learn, grad- 
ually, that they can do without you, can stand 
well on their own feet now, have got out of your 
charge and care. You have let them go. Per- 
haps it was falling to a lower level when you did 
so. But the burden is a little lightened. You 
have not so much to do as you once thought you 
had. Possibly you never were doing so much 
as you vainly fancied. 

One has remarked, with joy, that in the case 
of many worthy folk, living decent and prudent 
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lives, there comes in the latter years in the course 
of things greater comfort in worldly circum- 
stances. It is not always so, unhappily: but 
this seems the rule. Many young folk marry 
when they ought not, because they can not af- 
ford it: and great anxiety and trouble follow. 
Sometimes the poor heads go under water alto- 
gether. But, by hard work, and close economy, 
many pass through that sickening time into bet- 
ter days. The time comes when they have got 
through their pecuniary anxieties: though, as 
Sir Walter said, who spoke from experience, it 
takes long to get the chill of poverty out of one’s 
bones. Still, the terrible heart-sinking calcula- 
tions are no longer needed. The ends are pretty 
safe to meet. One likes to see old folks who feel 
justly entitled to things—to little comforts and 
luxuries not permitted in earlier years. If one 
could but find a four-leaved shamrock, it should 
be so with all, And many good people enjoy 
those things none the less, and all the more free- 
ly, for the all-pervading though unexpressed sense 
that it can not last long. That sense is not with- 
out its soothing. You remember how Words- 
worth met a little physical misfortune: a tooth 
of no small importance broke away. But the 
great man merely said, calmly, that this would 
have been a more serious thing if it had hap- 
pened forty years before. Such a reflection 
helps: in a fashion which young people can not 
understand. 

And a self-complacency sometimes grows. 
The aging man is pleased with himself: and 
with much simplicity sounds his own trumpet. 
He is permitted to do so. Young folk listen to 
him with apparent sympathy, whose words in 


like circumstances to a contemporary would be, 
“Shut up, old fellow, and don’t make a fool of 
yourself,” Not but what, from a very early age, 
human beings take the measure of a boastful 
old fogy. I see yet, over years, an old gentleman 
stating with much iteration, to two schoolboys of 
fourteen, that a certain improvement in a certain 
city was “all my idea”: “it would never have 
been done but for me”: and very much more to 
the same effect. This was in the course of a 
walk together. At length the little party came 
to a narrow way where they could not walk 
abreast : and the boys modestly gave place to 
the old gentleman. He went before, and they 
followed after. And while still the sound was 
borne upon the breeze, “all my idea,” and the 
old gentleman went on blowing his trumpet, the 
boys behind were winking each to the other, and 
by lively gestures of a disrespectful character 
were expressing their conviction that he was a 
vaporing old soul. But, happily, he did not see 
them. I did. And I beheld certain contortions 
of countenance and certain arrangements of the 
fingers which I afterward learned are employed 
by boys of a gibing nature in the presence of 
what they esteem as foolishness on the part of 
those to whom they ought to look up. Though 
the gestures were unfamiliar, I had no difficulty 
in making out that they were not designed to 
express veneration. My friend Smith was with 
me: and he stated that the whole proceedings 
reminded him vividly of an essay he wrote when 
in the Moral Philosophy class, on “ The Inter- 
pretation of Natural Signs.” 


A. K. H. B. (Fraser's Magazine). 
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« HE death of Thomas Carlyle, at the age of 

eighty-six, removes from among living men 
one of the greatest thinkers of the age.” So spoke 
one of our contemporaries in announcing the death 
of Carlyle—which occurred, it will be remembered, 
on February Fourth. 

Is it true that Carlyle was one of the greatest 
thinkers of the age? The person who wrote the 
sentence we have quoted is far from being alone in 
this estimate of the “Sage of Chelsea.” It is 
shared by many who are entitled to be considered 
as judges, and it is accepted asa matter of course 
by the innumerable persons who form their opin- 
ions at second-hand. Nevertheless, is it true ? 

Different ideas prevail, no doubt, as to what con- 
Stitutes a great thinker. If a man is a great thinker 


because he is master of a picturesque and stirring 
literary style, or because he has something original 
and striking to say about many subjects, or because 
he has unusual power of presentation, then undeni- 
ably Carlyle is a great thinker. But if great think- 
ing means penetrative and accurate thinking, think- 
ing that establishes truths and fixes principles, that 
solves problems, that enables us to understand our- 
selves and thereby to adjust our relations to things 
around us, that separates fact from speculation and 
error from falsehood—then great thinkers are very 
few, and Carlyle can not be rightly classed among 
them. 

In one of his essays Carlyle asserts the importance 
of truth above manner of utterance, and deplores the 
common tendency to heed affectation of style rather 
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than the intrinsic worth of what is said. It seems 
to us that here the Chelsea philosopher crucified 
himself. For Carlyle, above all things, was a rheto- 
rician, and a rhetorician is invariably a writer more 
concerned in the effect of what he says than in the 
truth of what he says. Carlyle possessed a copious 
and unique vocabulary ; his sentences are quaint, 
rugged, and eminently picturesque; he has a grim 
humor that gives a ripe flavor to many passages, and 
a power of trenchant imprecation that is fairly unap- 
proachable. These qualities make his writings in 
their way superb. The reader gets new ways ot 
looking at familiar things, he is entertained by strik- 
ing and admirable utterances, his ear tingles with a 
splendid but barbaric resonance ; and all this turbu- 
lence, these bustling and strangely discordant sen- 
tences, this rude force and grotesque decoration, this 
profusion of strange ideas and stranger words, all 
seem no doubt indeed very like wonderful thinking. 

But if Carlyle is a thinker, what ideas has he 
given to the world? -He is a fierce denouncer of 
shams, and a passionate lover of force. He admires 
earnest truthfulness, the spirit of loyalty, and self- 
abnegation. He storms at venality, at feebleness, 
at selfishness, at pretension, at crookedness of all 
kinds, at all ignoble and demeaning things— but 
while all this is of good service, especially when ut- 
tered with authority and force, it does not constitute 
great thinking. A vehement passion for worth and 
an aptitude for picturesque scolding may be rightly 
entitled to praise, but one does not come thereby to 
understand life and the world any better. This tem- 
per does not throw light on dark places; nor in- 
dicate the means whereby the evils of society may be 
abated or reformed; nor aid us in adjusting con- 
ditions, making laws, or administering affairs. The 
unhappy world that from the beginning has stum- 
bled on through slough and morass, hoping for and 
struggling toward the light, must go on in its des- 
perate endeavor, utterly unaided by anything that 
Carlyle did or said. 

Unaided! Will it not rather have been ob- 
structed and defeated? It has gathered some com- 
fort from a voice that has sounded for honesty and up- 
rightness, but for the most part this voice has mocked 
it. There has been, in the course of the centuries, 
a partial emancipation for the toilers of the world, 
but Carlyle detested this growth of freedom, and 
clamored for the restoration of force and authority. 
In his mind the great virtue is submission—the mil- 
lennium to him is a domain ruled by the strong hand, 
and filled with patient and willing serfs. He once said 
to Mr. Milburn, the blind preacher, referring to a 
Methodist prayer-meeting he had attended, “ I went 
away musing, sick at heart, saying to myself: ‘ My 
good fellows, why all this bother and noise? If it 
be God’s will, why not go and be damned in quiet, 
and never say a word about it?’” This is pretty near- 
ly the whole of Carlyle’s philosophy. All the solace 
or guidance he had for the world was, to put it in 
very plain English, ‘‘ Grin and bear it.” Very good 
words, no doubt, at times and under right circum- 
stances ; but who is this prophet who can not under- 





stand that mankind have aspirations and hopes, 
who comes only to denounce and never to cheer, 
who imagines that servile submission and not in- 
dependent effort gives greatness to the race ? 

It seems to us that a great thinker is one who 
penetrates surfaces and detects the inward tendencies 
of things. Superficial men are always finding evil 
in every new outcome of popular thought. The 
world is always going to ruin ; society is continually 
breaking up ; things are “ going to the dogs.” Every 
time an old long-since-useless barrier comes down, 
these people imagine the flood has come. Changes 
that are turbulent and disturbing on their surface 
are ceaselessly denounced with an utter inability to 
comprehend their real tendency. To this crowd of 
pessimists Carlyle belongs, and consequently his 
judgments are commonly simply worthless. His 
famous ‘‘Shooting Niagara” indicates very fairly 
how far he may be trusted in any political or social 
question. He is a lover of force, but scornful of 
every other kind of force than the one which pleases 
him—the force of a strong man, for instance, and 
not the force of a deeply moving public sentiment. 
He demands loyalty and veneration, but they must 
be solely loyalty to the ideas and veneration for the 
objects which he as a prophet sets up. He believes 
in no other ; and other forms of respect—say for in- 
stance a respect for the rights of man—threaten, in 
his estimation, the world with chaos. 

“The meek, silent Light,” says Carlyle, “ can 
mold, create, and purify all Nature; but the loud 
Whirlwind, the siren and product of Disunion, of 
Weakness, passes on and is forgotten.” Shall we ap- 
ply this sentiment to the author thereof? We cer- 
tainly can conceive of a great thinker only as like this 
Light, which disperses darkness and illuminates where 
it falls, whose influence penetrates, molds, and re- 
forms. A light like this is not the light that Carlyle 
has shed upon the world. 


WE should be sorry, indeed, to unjustly disparage 
Carlyle, who certainly fills a great place in English 
literature. Since the preceding paper was written, 
the English literary journals have come to hand, con- 
taining their comments on the character and writings 
of the Chelsea sage, and we are tempted to select a 
few sentences as indicative of the general estimate 
in which he is held by those who knew him. Car- 
lyle the man is a unique and in some things an ad- 
mirable figure. “ He had lived,” says the “ Pall Mall 
Gazette,” “a noble and heroic life, of indomitable 
industry, of great thoughts, of integrity, simplicity, 
and truthfulness without flaw or tarnish. He had 
from the first put resolutely away from him all the 
glittering bribes with which the world tempts a man 
to be untrue to himself and to such light as dwells 
in him. Milton himself did not more admirably il- 
lustrate his own saying that he who would write he- 
roic poems must make his whole life heroic. . . . Now 
that his work is done and at an end, we may see 
how pure and lofty was the manner of his doing it. 
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From his first coming from his lonely Scotch life 
into the midst of the turmoil, the distraction, the 
destructive vulgarities of a capital, he never flinched 
nor left what he himself called ‘the quiet paths 
where alone it is well with us.’ No man of letters 
ever conceived a loftier notion of his calling, nor 
followed it with sterner self-respect.” This of itself 
is great reputation for any man, and should be re- 
membered of Carlyle even when we are least disposed 
to accept his teachings. The “ Gazette” goes on to 
say: “Carlyle has not given to the world direction, 
but he has given it inspiration. He has thrown into 
the currency of speech phrases that make life new, 
and even his most grotesque and incongruous turns 
and strokes have had the effect of opening fresh and 
deeper ways of seeing human circumstance. He 
can hardly be said to have founded a school or es- 
tablished a doctrine of any kind, but he has sent a 
current of force, of sincerity, streaming through the 
spirits of men who have belonged to schools and 
have cherished doctrines.” 

The London “ Spectator” has two distinct pa- 
pers, one of which is devoted to the consideration of 
“Carlyle as a Political Power.” The article opens 
as follows: “ Over practical politics, it is needless 
to say that Mr. Carlyle wielded no power—indeed, 
would have despised himself, if he had wielded 
power. The deep scorn which he poured upon the 
whole machinery of modern politics, the loathing 
with which he looked upon the great national Pala- 
ver, the contempt which he felt for the modern con- 
ception of liberty, as a barricade against most need- 
ful and necessary government —all prevented him 
from offering any but the wildest and most impracti- 
cable suggestions to practical statesmen.” Elsewhere 
it says: ‘* He despised all the more positive political 
and philanthropic tendencies of his time ; felt little 
interest in scientific discoveries ; concerned himself 
not at all about its art ; scorned its economical teach- 
ing ; and rejected the modern religious instructors 
with even more emphatic contumely than the ‘ dreary 
professors of a dismal science.’ To Carlyle, the 
world was out of joint, and his only receipt for set- 
ting it right—the restoration of ‘the beneficent whip’ 
for its idlers, rogues, and vagabonds—was never se- 
riously listened to by thinking men.” It considers 
his attitude in relation to our civil war and the action 
of Mr. Eyre in putting down with “ so much breath- 
less and cruel violence” the revolt of the negroes in 
Jamaica, as producing little but evil fruit. “Men 
took home his creed that idleness and ignorance need 
drilling by main force, if needful ; and failed to take 
home the conditions by which he strove, not very 
effectually it must be owned, to limit it—that the 
disciplinarians who enforce that drill must themselves 
be foremost in disinterested and devoted work, and 
must discipline their inferiors solely in the interest 
of the ragged regiments which need discipline, not 
in the interests of their own pockets or fears. Mr. 
Carlyle, in enforcing the lesson that such disciplina- 
rians do but embody the beneficent severity of Na- 
ture’s own laws, always forgot that liberty limited 
by austere laws is a very different thing indeed from 


liberty overridden by the iron heel of selfish power ; 
and that the latter is subject to fits of anger, indig- 
nation, and vindictive passion which rob it of half, 
or more than half, the moral value of austerely en- 
forced conditions.” Whether a philosopher is to be 
considered a great thinker whose ideas are wild and 
improbable, who rushes into passionate utterance 
with no study of the conditions or the principles in- 
volved, seems to us to be fairly determined by stat- 
ing the question. 

But nothing more clearly indicates the man than 
the following from the “Saturday Review”: ‘* His 
estimate of men was often extraordinarily sagacious, 
though the severity of his judgment was not unfre- 
quently qualified by the influence of social relations. 
His dislike of Sir Robert Peel, whom he had un- 
graciously ridiculed as Sir Jabesh Windbag, was ex- 
changed for sincere respect and esteem when he 
made his acquaintance in a house where they both 
were frequent guests. His feelings toward other 
statesmen of his time may probably have been af- 
fected by similar circumstances, for he was the most 
genial, though not the most tolerant, of men.” Now 
Sir Robert Peel, his character, his opinions, his pur- 
poses, his labors, were all openly known to every 
Englishman ; and consequently a sudden change of 
base such as this anecdote indicates conclusively 
shows that Carlyle had not denounced Peel on any 
sound ground, for any good or valid reason, but had 
simply indulged in his unconquerable passion to sat- 
irize and scold. Without opportunity for invective, 
or persons upon whom invectives might be brought 
to bear, he was only half himself. If this sort of 
thing is greatness, so be it—but we, at least, can not 
easily be brought to see it. 

While the world may differ as to Carlyle’s claim 
to be considered a great thinker, all must unite in 
acknowledging the splendor and affluence of his 
literary imagination. A selection of Carlylian beau- 
ties would bring together many passages of extraor- 
dinary beauty and force. What could be more strik- 
ing, for instance, than the following imaginary can- 
onization of Edmund, the East Anglian king and 
martyr ?—‘‘ In this manner did the men of the east- 
ern counties take up the slain body of their Edmund, 
where it lay cast forth in the village of Hoxne ; seek 
out the severed head and reverently reunite the same. 
They embalmed him with myrrh and sweet spices, 
with love, pity, and all high and awful thoughts ; 
consecrating him with a very storm of melodious, 
adoring admiration, and sun-dried showers of tears ; 
joyfully, yet with awe (as all deep joy has something 
of the awful in it), commemorating his noble deeds 
and godlike walk and conversation while on earth.” 
And how full of color and elastic spirit is this, de- 
scribing the youth of Goethe !—“ Goethe’s child- 
hood is throughout of riant, joyful character; kind 
plenty, in every sense security, affection, manifold 
excitements, instructions, encircles him ; wholly an 
element of sun, an azure, wherein the young spirit, 
awakening and attaining, can on all hands richly 
unfold itself. A beautiful boy, of earnest, lucid, se- 
renely deep nature, with the peaceful completeness 
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yet infinite incessant expansiveness of a boy, has, in 
the fittest environment, begun to de / beautiful he 
looks and moves; rapid, gracefully prompt, like the 
son of Maia; wise, noble, like Latona’s son ; nay 
(as all men may ow see) he is, in very truth, a 
miniature incipient world-poet ; of all heavenly fig- 
ures the beautifullest we know of that can visit this 
lower earth.” 

In picturesque writing Carlyle is fairly without 
a rival, and, as the “ Athenzum™” says, ‘‘ even his 
stormiest and most ‘ Titanic’ outbursts will gener- 
ally bear analysis, and be found to err in nothing 
but redundancy of expression.” Of his narrative 
power nearly every page of his writings bears wit- 
ness ; his skill in portraiture and his genius for apho- 
risms were something unique. “ Much,” says the 
“ Academy,” “ that is characteristic in Carlyle’s work 
as historian has its origin in the marvelously quick and 
keen glance of his eye, his power of reading off some 
minute visible incident into its invisible meaning, 
and thus interpreting character by picturesque signs 
and symbols, together with the studiously elaborated 
style which quickens and exalts the reader’s sensi- 
tiveness almost to the point of disease, playing upon 
every nerve-center with snapping sparks of a new 
kind of electricity, until he tingles between pleasure 
and pain.” All his truly great powers let us cor- 
dially acknowledge ; and his talents were too great 
to need or justify claims that can not be maintained. 


WE ventured last month to question the validity 
of the popular theory that women have intuitions 
superior to those of men. There is another notion 
concerning the female sex that no one seems to have 
had the temerity to dispute: this is the alleged su- 
periority of women in all matters involving tact and 
delicate management. The world is so fixed in this 
idea, that no doubt an attempt to controvert it will 
look like foolishness and presumption ; but it will 
do no harm to air an old theory, however respectable 
it may seem, and test it by renewed observation. 

Tact may be defined as a quick and nice discern- 
ment, a prompt perception of circumstances and 
facts, a ready appreciation of other people's feelings 
or tastes, a happy faculty in turning the corners and 
meeting the exigencies of social intercourse. Now, 
it is possible that in the innumerable minor things of 
the drawing-room women are more ready than men. 
Women acquire the manners, the ease, the air of 
the salon sooner than men do; they are commonly 
more at home there ; they are more vivacious, more 
sympathetic, quicker to see and act. This difference, 
however, is more noticeable between young than be- 
tween elderly people. The girl learns the art of society 
with ease, while the boy commonly undergoes a long 
and painful novitiate ; but the man of maturity, when 
also a gentleman, has acquired social deftness in all 
its phases, and is master of the art usually defined as 
tact. While we are often called upon to admire the 
skill and deftness of an accomplished hostess, we 
shall find that an accomplished host receives his 





guests or presides at table with an art that is in no 
wise inferior. 

Let us, however, concede that in the drawing- 
room women, as a rule, have more tact than men. 
But when we extend our observation over a larger 
area, what do we discover? If we take up either 
domestic life, or business life, or the various organi- 
zations in which men and women gather, it is not 
apparent that women are more adroit or more skill- 
ful or that they have nicer discernment or better per- 
ceptions than men. We are afraid, indeed, that an 
impartial examination of the evidence will show that, 
instead of men being more insensible and less adroit 
than women, they distinctly exhibit in important 
things a superior skill. This is rather a bold defi- 
ance of accepted notions, but let us scan the evi- 
dence and see. 

It is notorious that much the greater number of 
domestic quarrels originate among the women of the 
family. The altercations and differences that so fre- 
quently exist between families united by marriage 
are almost always on the side of the women. Men 
are dragged in and become partisans in the warfare ; 
but gauntlets are commonly first exchanged between 
the ladies. Assuredly, if tact is a quality desirable 
in the drawing-room as a sort of social buffer, 
smoothing sharp angles and softening collisions, 
the very field for it is the domestic hearth, where 
the unapt word, the ill-considered retort, or the 
loss of self-command, is so productive cf mischief. 
Can it be asserted that in this domain women, as 
a class, have more tact than men? Is peace be- 
tween husband and wife more often maintained 
by the wise repression, the soft answer, the skillful 
word, the adroit evasion of an issue, on the part of 
wives than of husbands? If we, Asmodeus-like, 
could peep beneath the roofs of houses, which sex 
would we find most freely occupied in nagging? 
Which would we discover most commonly taking 
offense at the casual word? Which would be show- 
ing a superior skill in meeting and turning the dan- 
gerous little things that arise hourly in every circle? 
In that tact which teaches us when to hold our 
tongues and when to speak, what to see and what 
not to see, we suspect that the masculine part of the 
community may claim some little preéminence. 
Of course, we are generalizing here. We have all 
met with sweet-tempered wives and brutal husbands ; 
but among the average right-intentioned people it is 
a deficiency of tact that so often causes collisions, 
and this deficiency is at least common with both 
sexes. Young women are very skillful in managing 
their lovers, but many of them too frequently lose 
their skill when they come to manage their hus- 
bands. 

It is the lack of tact on the part of women that 
sets clique against clique in congregations, and in 
church societies of all kinds, that causes almost all 
associations organized by women to break up in 
differences, that keeps so many people in hot water 
in family hotels and boarding-houses, or wherever 
lovely woman predominates. It is to a lack of tact 
that we owe the traditional mother-in-law. Fathers- 
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in-law have no bad reputations anywhere ; may we 
not say this is because they have toc much tact to in- 
terfere, too much tact to take notice of trifles, too 
much tact to be fussy and irritating in matters that 
should be wisely left alone? 

It has been shrewdly doubted whether clubs 
would be possible with ladies—not merely because 
they have not the club disposition, but because they 
can not abide together without getting into hostile 
divisions. It takes a good deal of tact to meet daily 
on familiar and equal terms with numerous persons, 
and keep all irritating things out of sight. The club 
is possible in the highest civilization only because 
nothing but the self-repression that comes of the 
highest social training permits men of diverse inter- 
ests and tastes to come together harmoniously. The 
club affords an excellent test of tact; and if men are 
better adapted than women for club-life, if they can 
live together in this way without collisions, they have 
established the possession of tact more effectually 
than anything establishes it for women. 

It is impossible for one to succeed in any of the 
professions without the exercise of a great deal of 
tact. A lawyer must possess it supremely not only 
in dealing with obstinate and passionate clients, but 
in the court-room, with judges, juries, and witnesses. 
A physician must possess it to a degree that only 
comes from a fortunate temperament and long prac- 
tice. He must evade, humor, cajole, please, keep 
his temper, repress his impatience, hold himself well 
in hand, and know always how to answer questions 
by saying something that means nothing. A-clergy- 
man must be endowed with tact, or he will soon be 


on the rocks. He must keep in good humor op- 
posing cliques, bear patiently with ignorance and 
self-assertion, deal with caprice as if it were wisdom, 
and know how to harmonize the ever-ruffling ma- 
trons of his flock. The tact that men must exhibit 
in these ways certainly excels that which a woman 
displays in managing the wholly willing material of 
a dancing party or a pleasure expedition. 

But the supremest exhibition of tact is to be 
found in the Congressional or political leader. A 
statesman representing a party or a faction is pressed 
on all sides with conflicting interests, obliged to har- 
monize discordant materials, to be patient with impa- 
tience, to cover up the mistakes of indiscreet zeal, to 
utter the timely word that heals accidental wounds, 
and the appreciative word that rewards the voluntary 
service ; he must know when to advance upon oppo- 
nents and when to withdraw ; how to regulate and 
adjust endless diversities of passion, ambition, selfish- 
ness, and intrigue. In men placed in these supreme 
and trying situations, we often find atact that amounts 
almost to inspiration. And while it can not be safely 
said that women similarly trained and similarly 
placed would be unequal to men, it is at least idle 
to talk of the superior tact of women in face of the 
fact that all great opportunities for the display of 
this talent, and all great manifestations of it, are 
confined exclusively to men—to the sex which it is 
fashionable to characterize as clumsy and blunder- 
ing. 

These are the leading points of the evidence. 
Is the reader still of the mind that tact is peculiarly 
a feminine quality? 





Hotes for Readers. 


EVERAL monographs of the highest excellence 
have appeared in Mr. John Morley’s series of 

“ English Men of Letters,” but there has been none 
so far that has surpassed in intrinsic interest that of 
Mr. F. W. H. Myers on Wordsworth. In it Mr. 
Myers has so treated one of the most hackneyed of 
subjects as to impart to it freshness as well as criti- 
cal suggestiveness ; and his own work has a literary 
value—a value quite apart from its theme—such as 
is rarely found in critical or biographical composi- 
tions. For one thing, it has been the good fortune 
of Mr. Myers, “through hereditary friendship to 
have access to many manuscript letters, and much 
oral tradition bearing upon the poet’s private life ” ; 
so that “ some details and some passages of letters 
hitherto unpublished” appear in his pages. These 
new facts are interesting in a very high degree, and 
really aid us in comprehending the poet’s private 
character and life ; but, after all, the chief merit of 
the little book consists in its interpretative criticism. 
It is doubtful, for example, if the distinctive achieve- 
ment which Wordsworth’s admirers always claim for 
him has ever been made quite so intelligible as in the 
chapter on ‘‘ Natural Religion.” The proposition 


which Mr. Myers here aims to establish is that there 
was ‘‘something new and individual in the way in 
which Wordsworth regarded Nature”; that he has 
shown by his example and writings that the contem- 
plation of Nature may enable us ‘‘to see into the 
life of things” as far, perhaps, as beatific vision or 
prophetic rapture can attain ; and that ‘* for a sys- 
tem of beliefs about Nature which paganism had 
allowed to become grotesque—of rites which had 
become unmeaning—he substituted an admiration 
for Nature so constant, an understanding of her so 
subtle, a sympathy so profound, that they became a 
veritable worship.” After illustrating this by strik- 
ing examples, Mr. Myers sums up in the following 
fine passage: “ There was, indeed, no aspect of 
Nature, however often depicted, in which his seeing 
eye could not discern some unnoted quality ; there 
was no mood to which Nature gave birth in the mind 
of man from which his meditation could not disen- 
gage some element which threw light on our inner 
being. How often has the approach of evening 
been described ! and how mysterious is its solemniz- 
ing power! Yet it was reserved for Wordsworth, 
in his sonnet, ‘ Hail, Twilight! sovereign of one 
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peaceful hour!’ to draw out a characteristic of that 
gray, waning light, which half explains to us its som- 
ber_and pervading charm, ‘ Day’s mutable distinc- 
tions’ pass away ; all in the landscape that suggests 
our own age or our own handiwork is gone; we 
look on the sight seen by our remote ancestors, and 
the visible present is generalized into an immeasu- 
rable past.” How truthfully this attitude of Words- 
worth toward the external world may be described as 
a religion, and how helpful it has proved to minds 
constitutionally opposite to his own, is shown by a 
memorable passage in the autobiography of John 
Stuart Mill, which, perhaps, is too familiar to quote. 


COLONEL ForNeEyY’s novel, “ The New Nobility,” 
is significant, we think, in indicating the form the 
American novel is destined to take. It may as well 
be accepted that the novel as understood abroad— 
artistic in construction, harmonious in arrangement, 
consisting of accurate studies of life, faithful por- 
traitures of character, and reflexes of the subtiler 
phases of motive and action—is fairly impossible 
with us. The American mind appears to be defi- 
cient in both the artistic and the dramatic sense: it 
creates neither good form nor effective action ; but 
it teems with ideas. It is turbulent, restless, inquisi- 
tive, argumentative, aggressive ; it is interested in 
everybody and everything, and has its notions about 
every theme, past and present. ‘‘The New Nobil- 
ity,” therefore, is peculiarly an American novel ; it 
is the product of an American wholly national in 
his mental characteristics, and for this reason ad- 
dresses itself to the tastes and sympathies of the 
public to which it appeals. It is doubtful whether the 
ordinary novel-reader will altogether care for it, inas- 
much as it has very little plot and but slight attempt 
at character-drawing ; but it is full of meat for dis- 
tinctly American readers in the fact that it has some- 
thing to say upon every topic in which this century 
is concerned. There are ideas, and some of them 
new ones, on religions everywhere, and on political 
questions of every kind, and on all social topics ; 
there are characters from the four quarters of the 
globe, who discuss everything in the heavens and on 
the earth, always with abundance of suggestion and 
in a style exceedingly appetizing. There are, more- 
over, some strange adventures among Communists 
in Paris and Nihilists in St. Petersburg. As a work 
of art it is nothing; as a book it is all alive—indi- 
cating too plainly at times, perhaps, the journalist 
and the politician, but always amusing and readable. 


Amonc the many topics of interest glanced at by 
M. Coquelin in his little brochure on “ The Actor 
and his Art,” which Miss Alger has translated for 
us, there is none, perhaps, more important, or which 
he discusses more suggestively, than that recently 
raised by M. Zola—the question whether “ realism” 
or ‘‘ naturalism” should be aimed at upon the stage. 
As might be expected from his connection with the 
Théatre Frangaise, M. Coquelin sides most unquali- 
fiedly with M. Alexandre Dumas. He says: 

‘* The theatrical profession is an art, and consequent- 


ly nature can only be reproduced by it with that species 
of luster and relief without which there can be no art. 
I may say, further, that nature pure and simple would 
produce but a slight effect upon the stage. And this is 
very easily understood. Multiply your scenic devices, 
produce miraculous effects, ruin yourself in absurdly ac- 
curate details, in costumes fitted to drive-a Benedictine 
or a collector mad with delight, and you can not make 
the scene upon which the stage action occurs a real one. 
You are at the theatre, and not in the street or at home. 
If you suppose the scene to occur in the street, or ina 
private house, the effect is somewhat similar to that pro- 
duced by setting a life-sized figure upon a high column ; 
it no longer appears life-size. You have a special and 
peculiar medium; you must use it in an appropriate 
manner. Let us take an example—the voice. Should I 
speak on the stage as I do in a parlor, in the same friend- 
ly tone in which I inquire for your health, I should not 
be understood, nor even heard. Your room, which I 
can cross in a few strides, is quite a different thing from 
the vast space where from fifteen to eighteen hun- 
dred people are hanging on my words, each having an 
equal right to hear me. To produce an effect equal 
in value to that produced within the four walls of your 
room if I were talking alone with you, I should raise my 
voice, accent my words more strongly, and to be clearly 
understood should introduce tones and expressions which 
in private I should not require to use, because in private 
you would be thoroughly conversant with my character. 
This is a necessary conventionality. It entails similar 
concessions in regard to gesture: and these, taken as a 
whole, are the result of optical laws. Given this back- 
ground, the stage—isolated, elevated, brightly lighted— 
and that collection of conventional properties, the foot- 
lights, wings, scenery, the actors themselves— for an 
actor is a stage property—we must absolutely modify the 
conditions of real life to suit this background, if we 
would produce the illusion of real life upon the specta- 
tors.” 


Every year recently some critic has discovered 
and announced the decline of Byron’s reputation ; 
it is therefore refreshing and encouraging to find that 
Carlyle made the same important and of course 
truthful announcement more than fifty years ago. 
Byron died in 1824, and in 1829 Carlyle declared 
that “the talent of a Byron can not permanently 
seduce us into idol-worship ; that he, too, with all 
his siren charming, already begins to. be disregarded 
and forgotten.” It is odd, moreover, that the Byron 
idol-worshiping which Carlyle here refers to is the 
worship of strength. ‘‘ Beauty,” he affirms, “ is no 
longer the god that poetry worships, but some 
brute image of Strength.” “ How widely,” he adds, 
“this veneration for the physically Strongest has 
spread itself through Literature any one may judge, 
who reads either criticism or poem. We praise a 
book not as ‘true,’ but as ‘strong’; our highest 
praise is that it has ‘affected’ us, has ‘ terrified’ us.” 
He adds that nothing of this kind will abide, and 
then follows the sentence on Byron already quoted. 
It is odd to read these comments, not only in view of 
Carlyle’s later passion for Force — always with a 
capital F—but in face of recent changes in the spirit 
of English poetry and art, which surrenders all 
sense of strength to a passion for mere beauty, 
wherein we should say lurks the real danger of that 
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“luxurious corruption ” which Carlyle fancied he 
saw in the barbarous tendency then current to ad- 
mire ‘* the brute image of Strength.” 


SWINBURNE has an article in the last “ Nine- 
teenth Century ” on Tennyson and Musset, in which, 
amid many critical and some admiring utterances 
in regard to Tennyson, occurs the following out- 
burst upon his poem of “ Rizpah”: ‘‘ Never since 
,the very beginning of all poetry were the twin pas- 
‘sions of terror and pity more divinely done into 
‘deathless words or set to more perfect and profound 
magnificence of music; never more inseparably 
fused and harmonized into more absolute and sub- 
lime identity. The poet never lived on earth—such 
at least is my humble and hearty conviction—whose 
glory would not be heightened by the attribution of 
this poem to his hands. Thousands of readers, for 
centuries to come, will be moved by it to trembling 
and to tears. . . . If, after a thousand years, all trace 
of all his poems had vanished from all human record, 
save only these eighty-six verses of ‘ Rizpah,’ proof 
positive and ample and overflowing would be left 
in the survival of these, that in him, if ever upon 
earth, a great poet had been born among men. If 
this be not great work, no great work was ever or 
will ever be done in verse by any human hand.” 


IN a review of “ Washington Square,” the Lon- 
don “ Spectator” says some very suggestive things 
about Mr. James’s qualities as a novelist and his out- 
look upon life. Mr. James, we are told, “‘ is always 
more or less embarrassed by what he very likely re- 
gards as the artificial necessity of making a whole. 
He finds that life very seldom makes a whole. If 
you may trust him as your guide, even human pas- 
sion is not commonly dramatic. It ends oftener in 
a raveled thread than in a true dénouement. And 
whether that be true or false, it interests him much 
more to paint the various aimless ways in which hu- 
man beings get almost involuntarily into a sort of 
entanglement with each other, than to paint the 
course of a series of events which show the natural 
development of strong character, and the natural 
resultant of the encounter between conflicting pur- 
poses and complicated circumstances. If, indeed, 
you may believe Mr. Henry James, the result of such 
encounters is much more frequently indeterminate 
than not. In his pictures, most passions fade away ; 
most influences fail of their characteristic effect ; 
most comedies are spoiled ; most tragedies break 
down before the tragic crisis; most catastrophes, as 
the Irishman would say, never come off ; while that 
which fulfills its function most completely in the 
world is the power, inherent in most of us, to spoil 
or hamper the life of other people, an agency the 
conspicuous success of which almost all Mr. James’s 
writings commemorate. . . . If only Mr. Henry 
James suddenly became aware of the real existence 
of a moral world, his tales would increase as much 
in interest for the reader as they probably would in 
difficulty to the writer. As it is, they are little 


kaleidoscopic arrangements of the various hues of 
human nature, as seen by a singularly acute and 


passionless eye ; but they seem to indicate no more 
purpose in the arrangement than the kaleidoscope 
itself, which, as you turn it, constantly creates new 
combinations of form and color, all almost equally 
impressive, and all without purpose artistic or other- 
wise.” 





AFTER the labors in this field of Grote and Curtius 
and Thirlwall, a new history of Greece must be regarded 
as a work of some temerity, and even a popular sum- 
mary of it must possess many and high merits, in order 
to supersede Mr. Cox's compend. ‘ A History of Greece 
from the Earliest Times to the Present,” by T. T. Ti- 
mayenis (Appletons), is rather to be compared with the 
latter than with the scholarly works of Grote and Cur- 
tius, but even here the points of difference are so great 
as to make comparison difficult, Mr. Cox is one of the 
most zealous advocates of the mythical interpretation of 
the ancient legends and hero-stories, and his work is 
written throughout with constant reference to the latest 
results of scholastic research. Mr. Timayenis uses the 
legends and myths with scarcely more reserve than Gold- 
smith used those of early Rome ; he relies implicitly upon 
Herodotus, Thucydides, and other contemporary writers ; 
he differs, as he says, from Grote and Gibbon ‘‘ on many 
important matters”; and he writes throughout with so 
distinct a preference for native Greek authorities that he 
appears to ignore entirely the results of modern German 
and English criticism. In scope, his work is sufficiently 
full and detailed in the earlier periods, but much less 
adequate in that part dealing with modern history.— 
Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. are the American publishers 
of Fyffe’s ‘‘ History of Modern Europe,” of which the 
first volume, covering the period from the outbreak of 
the Revolutionary War in 1792 to the accession of Louis 
XVIII, in 1815, is just issued in handsome style.—The 
latest contribution to the ‘‘Epochs of Modern History 
Series” (Scribners), is ‘ Frederick the Great and the 
Seven Years’ War,” by F. W. Longman, of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Works of a biographical character take an exception- 
ally prominent place among the books of the month. 
The Messrs. Harper publish in two tasteful and readable 
volumes Dr. Abel Stevens’s study of the ‘Life and 
Times of Madame de Staél,” a work which the author 
believes to be the first ‘‘real biography of this greatest 
of literary women,” and in which he has attempted to 
portray her ‘‘in her relations to her times—the era of 
the first Revolution and the first Empire, its society, 
literature, and politics."—Of a quite contrasted type of 
biography—the type which deals with the mental life 
rather than the outward experiences of its subject—is 
Mr. Augustus J. C. Hare’s translation from the German 
of the memorials of Sister Augustine, an Old Catholic, 
Superior of the Sisters of Charity in the St. Johannis 
Hospital, at Bonn (Holt).—And of still another type— 
the memorial tribute of filial affection to a revered and 
beloved parent—is the ‘‘ Life and Letters of John 
Howard Raymond,” late President of Vassar College, 
edited by his eldest daughter, Mrs. Harlan P. Lloyd, 
and published by Fords, Howard & Hulbert (New York). 
—The ‘‘immense success” of the first series of Mr. John 
W. Forney’s “‘ Anecdotes of Public Men,” has induced 
him to issue a second volume, which is of a somewhat 
miscellaneous and scrappy character, but which contains 
many interesting personal details, and a considerable 
fund of political information (Harpers).— Partly bio- 
graphical, but in the main critical, is ‘‘ Modern Thinkers 
principally upon Social Science : What they Think and 
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Why,” by Van Buren Denslow, LL. D., with an intro- 
duction by Robert G. Ingersoll, with eight portraits 
(Chicago: Belford, Clarke & Co.). 

Two new volumes are added almost simultaneously 
to the excellent ‘‘ International Scientific Series” (Apple- 
tons). The first of these is a treatise on ‘‘ Animal Life 
as affected by the Natural Conditions of Existence,” by 
Karl Semper, Professor in the University of Wiarzburg, 
with two maps and one hundred and six woodcuts. 
The second deals with *‘ Sight,” and is ‘‘an Exposition 
of the Principles of Monocular and Binocular Vision,” 
by Joseph Le Conte, LL. D., Professor of Geology and 
Natural History in the University of California, with 
‘numerous illustrations.—Another highly important sci- 
entific work, published by the same house, is ‘* The 
Power of Movement in Plants,” by Charles Darwin, 
LL. D., F. R. S., assisted by Francis Darwin. This also 
is carefully illustrated.—Dr. Nahum Capen’s ‘ Rem- 
iniscences of Dr. Spurzheim and George Combe” 
(New York : Fowler & Wells), is also ‘‘a review of the 
science of phrenology, from the period of its discovery 
by Dr. Gall, to the time of the visits of George Combe to 
the United States in 1838 and 1840,” with portraits.—A 
new edition of the late George Smith’s ‘‘ Chaldean Ac- 
count of Genesis,” edited, revised, and corrected by Pro- 
fessor A. H. Sayce (Scribners), will be especially ac- 
ceptable to all students of archzology.—A new volume 
in the English and Foreign Philosophical Library is 
** Contributions to the History of the Development of 
the Human Race,” translated from the German of Laza- 
rus Geiger by David Asher, Ph. D. (Houghton, Miffiin 
& Co.).—An important contribution to the study of 
comparative religions, is ‘‘ The Religions of China: 
Confucianism and Taoism Described and Compared 
with Christianity,” by James Legge, Professor of the 
Chinese language and literature in the University of 
Oxford (Scribners).—Bible students will read with in- 
terest ‘‘ The History of Esarhaddon, King of Assyria,” 
and son of the powerful Sennacherib, translated from 
the cuneiform inscriptions in the British Museum, by 
Ernest A. Budge.—The same publishers (Osgood & Co.) 
issue a new edition of Mrs. Clement’s excellent ‘‘ Hand- 
book of Legendary and Mythological Art.” 

Mr. Charles a Durfee’s ‘“‘ Index to Harper's New 
Monthly Magazine,” from volumes I to LX inclusive 
(June, 1850, to June, 1880), is a key which unlocks an 
inexhaustible store of literary treasures. Pictures are 
indexed as well as authors and subjects, and the classi- 
fication is ingenious without being complicated (Har- 
pers).—A suggestive volume for those interested in edu- 
cational matters is ‘‘ The Art of School Management : 
a Text-book for Normal Schools and Normal Institutes, 
and a Reference-book for Teachers, School Officers, and 
Parents,” by J. Baldwin, President of the Missouri State 
Normal School (Appletons).—What the author calls “a 
small contribution toward the better understanding of 
China and the Chinese,” is a collection of papers en- 
titled ‘‘ The Chinese : Their Education, Philosophy, and 
Letters,” by W. A. P. Martin, D. D., LL. D., President 
of the Tungwen College at Peking (Harpers).—The vexed 
**Servant-Girl Question” is discussed by Mrs. Harriet 
Prescott Spofford in a little book (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) which will aid the reader in comprehending the 
problem if not in solving it, and which will amuse even 
when it does not afford help.—A considerable variety of 
topics is touched upon in Mrs, Abba Goold Woolson's 
* Browsing among Books, and other Essays” (Roberts), 
which will be especially enjoyed by those who dislike 
anything that makes a prolonged claim upon their at- 
tention.—These readers also (and all others, probably) 


will enjoy the latest addition to Holt’s Leisure-Hour 
Series, ‘* Pictures from Ireland,” by Terence McGrath. 
—‘‘ Early Spring in Massachusetts” is the pleasing title 
of a series of hitherto unpublished extracts from the 
journal of Henry D. Thoreau (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 
—From the same publishers we have ‘‘ The King’s Mis- 
sion and other Poems,” a slender volume containing all 
the poems written by Mr. Whittier since the publication 
of his last volume in 1878; and also ‘‘ The Longfellow 
Birthday Book,” comprising selections for every day in 
the year, and embellished with a new portrait of the 
venerable poet, and twelve illustrations.—A course of 
lectures by Frances Power Cobbe, on the “ Duties of 
Women,” is republished in an “authorized edition” by 
G. H. Ellis (Boston).—The concluding volumes of “‘ Eng- 
lish Poets,” edited by T. Humphry Ward, with critical 
introductions by various writers, are issued by Macmil- 
lan. Volume III covers the period from Addison to 
Blake, and Volume IV that from Wordsworth to Sidney 
Dobell.—Another English- American house (Cassell) pub- 
lish the ‘‘ Praise of Books as Said and Sung by English 
Authors,” compiled by J. Alfred Langford.—A work of 
practical utility is ‘“The Easiest Way in Housekeeping and 
Cooking, adapted to Domestic Use or Study in Classes,” 
by Helen Campbell (Fords, Howard & Hulbert). 

In fiction the most notewoyhy book of the month is 
William Black’s ‘‘Sunrise : A Story of these Times,” 
which is issued by the Harpers in library style, and also 
in their Franklin Square Library.—*‘* Don John” is the 
title of a new volume of the No-Name Series ( Roberts), 
the authorship of which—it is by Jean Ingelow—was 
somewhat prematurely disclosed.—‘‘ Ernestine,” by Wil- 
helmine von Hillern (New York: William S. Gotts- 
berger), is a complete and literal version of a novel 
which was *‘ adapted” by Mrs. Wister about ten years 
ago, and published under the title of ‘‘ Only a Girl.”— 
From the press of Lippincott we have ‘‘ Belles and Ring- 
ers,” a novelette, by Captain Hawley Smart. — The 
“Tales, Sketches, and Poems” of the late Fitz-James 
O’Brien have been brought together in a handsome 
volume (Osgood), with a biographical sketch and a pref- 
ace by William Winter.—‘t The Leaden Casket,” by 
Mrs, Alfred Hunt, is a new edition to Holt’s Leisure- 
Hour Series.—Recent issues in the Franklin Square Li- 
brary (besides Mr. Black's ‘‘ Sunrise”) are, ‘‘ Better than 
Good: A Story for Girls,” by Annie E. Ridley; ‘* Un- 
der Life’s Key, and other Stories,” by Mary Cecil Hay ; 
** Asphodel,” a novel, by Miss M. E. Braddon; and 
“The Glen of Silver Birches,” a novel, by E. Owens 
Blackburne. 

The latest issues from the press of the Harpers com- 
prise an illustrated volume of much interest: “ The 
Past in the Present ; What is Civilization ?” being ten 
of the Rhind Lectures on Archzology delivered in 1875 
and 1878 by Arthur Mitchell, M. D., LL. D., F. R. S. E. 
—Also two mofe volumes of Mr. William J. Rolfe’s ad- 
mirable annotated and illustrated edition of Shakespeare's 
plays : ‘** All's Well that Ends Well” and “‘ The Taming 
of the Shrew.”—A work whose title-page sufficiently de- 
fines its scope and character is ‘‘ The Family Medical 
Guide, a Complete Popular Dictionary of Medicine and 
Hygiene ; comprising all possible Self-Aids in the Treat- 
ment of Diseases, Accidents, Emergencies, etc., with Ar- 
ticles on General Physiology, on Diet and Food, on the 
different Drugs, Plants, and Medical Preparations used 
in General Practice, etc., etc.; edited by Edwin Lan- 
kester, M. D., F. R. S., assisted by Distinguished Mem- 
bers of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, 
London ; American edition” (E. R. Pelton & Co., New 
York). 
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